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ABSTRACT 


Trends in American thinking about the economic emergency, as expressed in leading 
magazines, have been summarized for the period January, 1929, to June, 1932. Two 
groups of general periodicals, the huge-circulation (over one million) group and the 
lesser-circulation, or S.N.N.C., group (including the Survey, Nation, New Republic, and 
Christian Century), were analyzed in detail by “attitude indicators”—simple, unmodi- 
fied statements of specified attitudes or propositions. The grou! 
showed a fourfold increase in the number of indicators per month for the 1932 period, 
the S.N.N.C. group an eleven fold increase. The huge-circulation group accorded 54 
per cent of all their attitude indicators to business conditions and prospects and popular 
campaigns against the depression, the S.N.N.C. group 13 percent. The attitudes of the 
former were consistently more optimistic, though the optimism decreased down through 
1932. The periodicals in the S.N.N.C. group were more realistic, following the trend 
of actual conditions more closely. Popular campaigns against the depression account for 
17 per cent of the attitude indicators in the huge-circulation group in 1932 and only 1 per 
cent in the S.N.N.C. group. The huge-circulation group accorded more attention to the 
stock market, credit and currency, and international aspects of the depression than did 
the S.N.N.C. group but less to unemployment and relief. To economic planning the 
S.N.N.C. group accorded more attitude indicators than to any other topic. On this 
and on radical proposals their attention was markedly greater than that of the huge- 
circulation group. 


METHODS OF MEASURING CHANGING OPINION 


The purpose of the present monograph is to summarize impartially 
the trends of American thinking about the economic emergency, 
from 1929 to 1932, as expressed in articles published in leading maga- 
zines. 


* This study was made under the auspices of the President’s Research Committee on 
Social Trends. 
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The best index for finding magazine articles about the economic 
emergency is the Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature. The topics 


TABLE I 


ARTICLES ON UNEMPLOYMENT AND BUSINESS CONDITIONS: NUMBER OF ENTRIES 
PER MONTH IN THE “READER’S GUIDE,” DECEMBER, 1928, TO May, 1932 


Dec. 4, June 4, June 5, Jan. 4, May 5, 
1928— 1930— 1931— 1932— 1932— 
June 4, | Junes, | Jan.4, | Mays, July 5, 
1930 1931 1932 1932 1932 
Business conditions; depression... .. 5.7 23.8 16.3 10.2 9.5 
RE 8 3.2 2.0 1.5 2.0 
Economic conditions............... 4 1.4 4.4 6.2 5.0 
2.9 1.2 1.5 5 
Unemployment—all subheads.......| 10.4 26.9 34.1 42.5 47.0 
Insurance—unemployment......... 1.0 4.7 6.9 7.0 2.5 
Stabilization in industry........... «3 3.0 4.2 
Business—stability................ 4 .2 
Employment—stability............ 1.7 2.1 1.4 3.0 1.0 
Economic planning, policy, confer- 
ences, councils, general staff in in- 
2.1 4.1 9.2 3.0 
23.4 66.4 74.3 85.5 72.0 


in that index under which articles were made use of are listed in 
Table I, together with the number of entries per month in each vol- 
ume since 1929.” 


2In counting entries, the following rules were employed in this monograph. Each 
separate article listed was counted as one entry. Where a series of articles in the same 
periodical was entered under a single title, each single article was counted as an entry. 
Where “discussion” of an article was listed separately, this also was counted as an 
entry. Where the general entry appeared “‘see monthly (or weekly) issues of ‘ 
an entry was counted for each number of that magazine appearing during the period 
specified. Articles listed as appearing in more than one magazine were counted as an 
entry for each appearance listed. These rules are different from those used in counting 
entries in the chapter on “Changing Social Attitudes and Interests” in the report on 
Recent Social Trends, where series of articles and duplicated articles were counted as 
single entries. All periodicals listed in the Guide have been included in the data of 
Table I. 
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The swift growth in the amount of attention paid to unemploy- 
ment and business conditions by Reader’s Guide periodicals is evi- 
dent from the grand totals of Table I. Shifts of relative attention 
between the subtopics also show important changes. Business condi- 
tions as such received their maximum amount of attention in the 
year 1930-31. Interest in unemployment went on increasing into 
May, 1932. Unemployment insurance, stabilization in industry, and 
national economic planning all gained swiftly to a maximum in 
January to April, 1932, in the volumes of attention given them, with 
the most spectacular gains accorded economic planning. 

In order to secure a detailed, clear-cut, and reliable picture of the 
changes in public opinion reflected broadly in Table I, it was neces- 
sary to select a group of magazines small enough to be studied thor- 
oughly, and yet representative enough to be trustworthy. With this 
in mind, the articles indexed, on the topics listed in Table I, were 
tabulated by individual magazines. It was found that certain tech- 
nical and specialized periodicals, like Business Week, Monthly Labor 
Review, American City, and American Economic Review, had large 
numbers of articles on these topics, but it was decided to concentrate 
on more general periodicals, addressed to the lay public. 

All periodicals having over a million circulation and having any 
articles indexed under the headings in question were included in a 
“huge-circulation group.’ Of these, the three having the largest 
number of different articles indexed on these subjects between Janu- 
ary, 1929, and March, 1932, were the Literary Digest, with 145; the 
Saturday Evening Post, with 54; and Collier’s, with 20. Among the 
general periodicals with smaller circulations, the three having the 
largest number of different articles in this field, during the period 
covered, were the Survey, with 127; the Nation, with 106; and the 
New Republic, with 91. Next, in order of numbers of articles, came 
Oullook-Independent, with 61; Christian Century, 39; Review of Re- 
views, 38; Forum, 32; Current History, 29; and World’s Work, 23. It 
was decided to include, with the Survey, Nation, and New Republic, 
the Christian Century, in order to have the liberal religious viewpoint 
represented, and also with a view to maintaining a fairly homogene- 
ous character in the second group of magazines. This will be called 
the “S.N.N.C. group.” 
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The number of articles listed (excluding duplicate entries) for the 
magazines used in this study are shown in Table II, by six-month 
periods. 

A grand total of 171 articles for the first half of 1932, or 4.3 times 
the number listed in the first half of 1929, is shown in Table IT. As 


TABLE II 


ARTICLES ON BUSINESS CONDITIONS, UNEMPLOYMENT, ECONOMIC PLANNING, ETC., 
INDEXED IN ‘‘READER’S GUIDE” (EXCLUDING DUPLICATE ENTRIES) FOR THE 
ODICALS USED IN THE PRESENT Stupy, By Srx-MontTH PERIODS, 1929-32 


CIRcULA- 1929 1930 1931 1932 
TION 

MAGAZINE (THOU- 
sanps) | Jan.—|July-| Jan—|July-|Jan—|July-| § 
1930 June | Dec. | June | Dec. | June | Dec. | June} 
1,602 | tr | 8] 17 | 30 | 33 | 209 | 31 
Saturday Evening Post........... 2,924] 8] 12/11] 13] 81 57 
Ladies’ Home Journal............ -2,582] of] of of 7] 8 
Good Housekeeping.............. 2,967 | ©| of o| ©} 
Woman’s Home Companion....... 92,6061 o| of o| of 
16,017 | 19 | 9 | 27 | 47 | 48 | 52 | 58 |260 
23 | 16] 9 | 24 | 28 | 45 |139 
37 | 3|10] § | 16] 24] 30 | 31 
a2 | 21 3] 71 23 | 10 | 201] 26 
Christian Century............... 321 oO} 8] 
113 | 21 | 18 | 28 | 57 | 75 | or |113 1403 
16,120 | 40 | 27 | 55 [172 663 


might be expected from the method of selecting these magazines, 
this rate of increase is a little higher than that reflected in Table I. 

The method of analysis used in this study has been to prepare a 
list of propositions and concepts about which opinions expressed in 
these articles are believed to be significant, and then to read all 
articles appearing in stated periods, recording the number of attitude 
indicators of various types which appeared in each article. Statis- 
tical analyses of these records have led to the conclusions presented 
in this report. All of the analysis (except where otherwise stated) 
has been done by the writer. 

But what is an attitude indicator? An example may help to make 
the answer clearer. In the following quotation taken from the Liler- 
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ary Digest for March 12, 1932, page 21, each bracketed word or 
phrase has been counted as one indicator of indorsement of the 
proposition : “Unemployment is damaging.” 

The [adverse consequences] . . . . make a [long] and [sinister catalog]. .... 
. [Discouragement], [depression], [desperation]—often to the verge, and some- 
times to the point, of [stealing], [murder], and [suicide]. 

[Bewilderment] and [mental confusion]. 

[Loss of self-confidence], [development of a sense of failure] and [inferiority]. 

[Loss of initiative] and [sense of responsibility]. 

[Passive submission and endurance], [loss of courage] to go on looking for 


[Obsession] with the necessity of finding work, [inability to take an interest] 
in other activities [or to meet other obligations]. 

[Bitterness] and [disrespect for] [law and religion], [moral] and [spiritual 
degeneration]. 

[Cynicism], [resentment], [antagonism], [rebellion]—{against society], [against 
the Government], [against things in general]. 

[Loss of pride] and [self-respect], [carelessness about personal appearance], 
[sensitiveness] and [avoidance of social contacts]. 

[Restlessness], [craving for excitement and distraction] leading to [drinking] 
and [gambling]. 

{Mental and nervous disturbances], from [irritability] and [excessive worry] 
up to [serious] [tathological conditions]. 

[Constant] [fear], [even when again employed]. 


The principle applied is to count as one attitude indicator a sim- 
ple, unmodified statement of the attitude in question, and as an addi- 
tional indicator every modifying or reiterating word or phrase which 
intensifies the original statement. The foregoing quotation, as there 
analyzed, contains 50 attitude indicators on the proposition cited, 
but this represents an unusual degree of concentration; few passages 
of this length contain so many. 

Differences of opinion arise as to the application of the definition 
of attitude indicator to a given passage. Not until after prolonged 
training, comparison, and discussion would two different investi- 
gators find exactly the same number of indicators in a given article. 
The same investigator at different times would be likely to find 
slightly different results in analyzing the same passage. This meth- 
od must, therefore, be regarded as only semi-quantitative. Like the 
process of applying ratings, this procedure attains reliability only 
when applied by competent persons, under conditions calculated to 
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minimize biases, and to numbers of articles large enough to reduce 
random fluctuations to a safe point. 

The present preliminary study concerns itself almost entirely with 
two periods: first, the year 1929, up to the end of October (i.e., arti- 
cles written before the great market crash); and second, the first 
three months of 1932. The total number of attitude indicators re. 
corded for these two periods, and for the two groups of periodicals 
analyzed, are as follows: 


Periodicals Jan.—Oct., 1929 Jan.—Mar., 1932 Totals 
Huge-circulation group..... 2,182 2,882 5,064 
1,942 6,797 8,730 

4,124 9,679 13,803 


One contrast between the two groups of magazines emerges at 
once from this tabulation. The huge-circulation group had 218.1 
indicators per month in 1929 and 960.7 in 1932; the liberal, or reform 
group had 194.2 in 1929 and 2,265.7 in 1932. This represents a 
4.4-fold increase for the huge-circulation group, and an 11.7-fold in- 
crease for the S.N.N.C. group. 


OPINIONS ABOUT BUSINESS CONDITIONS AND PROSPECTS 


Nearly one-half of the attitude indicators noted in huge-circula- 
tion magazines in the first ten months of 1929 related to business 
conditions and prospects. In the first quarter of 1932 the proportion 
had declined to under one-third. In the periodicals of small circula- 
tions the proportionate attention to these topics was less than one- 
fifth as large. The exact data are as follows: 


Attitude Indicators on Business Condi- 


Periodical Groups tions and Prospects per roo Noted 
Jan. to Oct., 1929 Jan. to Mar., 1932 
Huge-circulation group.... . 45.6 20.0 
8.2 5.8 


Under the general heading of business conditions and prospects 
have been grouped indicators of three subgroups, related to the 
general fields suggested by the following three propositions: ‘“Condi- 
tions are good (or sound)”’; ““Good times are ahead”’; and “‘Everyone 
should keep up his courage.”’ 
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In support of the proposition “Economic conditions are good (or 
sound)” there were found in the huge-circulation magazines, for the 
first ten months of 1929, 283 affirmative attitude indicators and only 
63 negative. For the same proposition in the same magazines there 
were found in the first three months of 1932 only 89 affirmative 
attitude indicators and 266 negative. The percentage of optimistic 
attitude indicators in relation to this proposition was, therefore, 82 
in 1929 and 25 in 1932. This change reflects fairly well the actual 
shift in business conditions. 

Sentiment as to existing industrial and financial conditions in 1929 
is well represented by the paragraph which summarizes the Literary 
Digest survey of business at the mid-year: 


The report of a host of financial writers, economists, bankers, and editors 
(is unanimous) to the effect that the actual record of the first half of 1929 
(quite) (fulfils) the (most) (enthusiastic) New Year hopes, while present activ- 
ities (continue at a high rate), considering seasonal influences.’ 


The Digest summary on October 19 was more mixed.‘ In the fol- 
lowing abstract, seventeen optimistic attitude indicators are in- 
closed in parentheses, while twenty pessimistic are inclosed in square 
brackets: 


The present level of business activity [is sufficiently below that established 
during the first seven and a half months of the year] to indicate that [something 
more than seasonal adjustments is influencing business]. And yet (business as a 
whole), and (almost every division of business), is transacting a (larger volume) 
of business today than it did a year ago at this time 

The (more favorable) factors: 

1. (Good) (buying of steel) by railways. 

2. (No clear indication of recession) in trade or railway freight traffic. 

3. (Gold imports); (Reserve Banks buying bills freely). 

The [less favorable] factors: 

1. [Decline in commodity prices], [including steel and steel scrap]. 

2, [Further] [declines in motor], [building], and [steel activity]. 

3. [Retail trade more spotty], due to unseasonably warm weather and [re- 
duced employment in some sections]. 


3 Op. cit., July 20, 1929, p. 56. Six attitude indicators are shown by parentheses. 

‘October 19, pp. 74 and 75. Other huge-circulation passages crowded with attitude 
indicators of similar tenor will be found in the Digest for January 26, p. 66, and May 10, 
Pp. 76; Saturday Evening Post, June 22, p. 154; American, May, pp. 84 and 92; Collier’s, 
June 1, pp. 13, 33, and 36. 
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4. [Money tighter]. 

5. [Advance in European discount rates], [funds withdrawn from New York]. 

6. [Severe] [reaction in the stock-market]. 

7. Signs of [congestion in security flotations]..... 

[The country is in a very] [extended] and [badly protected position] from a 
credit standpoint... .. 

The autumn commenced with trade and industrial activity at a (noticeably) 
(higher) rate than a year ago..... 

Profits are (exceptionally) (high) and (well sustained), and are making (good) 
(progress) in (justifying many of the price advances) for stocks which seemed 
excessive not long ago. 


The contrast in appraisals of business conditions early in 1932 is 
suggested by attitude indicators in the following locations: Literary 
Digest, Vol. CXII (January 16, 1932), pp. 44-45; (March 12, 1932), 
p. 50; Saturday Evening Post, Vol. CCIV (January 16, 1932), p. 20, 
(February 13, 1932), p. 104; Collier’s, Vol. LXX XIX (January 2, 
1932), P. 50. 

Less optimistic at both periods about business conditions were the 
magazines of more restricted circulation covered by this study. In 
the S.N.N.C. group, in the first ten months of 1929, only 55 per cent 
of the attitude indicators about business conditions were optimistic, 
as compared with 82 per cent in the huge-circulation group. In 1932, 
the S.N.N.C. group showed only 18 per cent of optimistic indicators 
on current business conditions, as compared with 25 per cent in the 
huge-circulation group. 

Study of sample articles from the huge-circulation periodicals 
shows that, among attitude indicators relating to the proposition 
“Business conditions are good,” the decline in the percentage op- 
timistic has been practically continuous since the beginning of 1929. 
Only two marked pauses in the decline occurred—one late in 1929, 
when there was an outburst of assurances that in spite of the stock- 
market crash conditions were really sound, and one early in 1931, 
when statistical indexes of industrial production also showed tem- 
porary recovery. 

With the foregoing indexes of optimism, it is of interest to compare 
the results of a study made by Miss Jennette R. Gruener.’ She di- 
vided the headlines of the weekly articles, summarizing the Federal 


5 “Optimism as a Headline Policy,” unpublished MS in possession of the writer. 
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Reserve District reports in the Sunday New York Times, into two 
parts, one including the hopeful, cheering, or optimistic statements, 
and the other the discouraging or pessimistic facts and opinions. The 
number of words in these two parts were counted for each week, and 
the number of words in optimistic headlines, minus the number in 
gloomy headlines, was divided by the total number of words in both 
kinds. When the headlines were entirely optimistic, the resulting 
index would be plus 1.0; if they had ever been entirely gloomy, the 
index would have been minus 1.0. An eleven-week moving average 
of these indexes, centered on the mid points of the periods covered, 
. shows the following peaks and troughs: 


Dates Peaks Dates Troughs 
Feb. 10, 1929...... Apr. 28, 1929.... .37 
Aug. 4, 1929...... .67 Oct. 20, 1929.... .27 
Feb. 23, 1930...... .64 July 13, 1930.... —.11 
Pee. .53 May 10, 1931.... —.12 
4, 74 Dec. 20, 1931.... 51 
27, 1038... 74 


The index was calculated through April, 1932. 

When this index is plotted graphically, it is seen that the general 
trend was a gently sagging curve, with its lowest point in May, 1931, 
and with its highest points in February, 1929, and in January, 1932. 
Superimposed on this trend have been four quite definite waves, 
starting with a twenty-five-week length, and increasing to a forty- 
five-week length. Whereas the index of attitudes about business 
conditions in the huge-circulation magazines reflects as accurately as 
might well be expected the trend of business as shown in statistical 
indexes of production, the Federal Reserve District Reports, at least 
as summarized in New York Times headlines, have no observable re- 
lationship to true business conditions, but appear to follow a law of 
their own. 

Attitude indicators bearing on the proposition “Good times are 
ahead” were also tabulated in the study of magazines. Of this propo- 
sition (including statements that the business recession would be 
brief, and the like) there were found in the huge-circulation periodi- 
cals, in the first ten months of 1929, 327 indorsements and 141 de- 
nials. In the first three months of 1932 the same periodicals gave 
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218 indorsements and 97 denials. The percentage of optimistic at- 
titude indicators on this proposition, therefore, was 65 in 1929 and 
69 in 1932. The corresponding percentages for the S.N.N.C. group 
were 48 in 1929 and 7 in 1932—more pessimistic at both periods, as 
in their opinions of current business conditions. 

Representative examples of attitude indicators on impending busi- 
ness trends will be found in the following passages: 


The volume of business promises to be (well) (maintained) during the fall, 
but [various] [unfavorable factors] suggest that [the expansion which commenced 
at the beginning of 1928 will be less evident]. 

These same factors indicate that [general business in 1930 is likely to make a 
less favorable showing] than in 1929. 

[The chief unfavorable factor is the continuation of high money rates] which, 
sooner or later, [are bound] [to exert a restrictive influence] on business... . . 
Another [unfavorable factor] is the apparent [over-expansion of industrial out- 
put] of which [automobile production is a notable illustration]. [The logical 
consequence is some curtailment of manufacturing] while the country is digest- 
ing the accumulated supply... . . 

There is (no sign of diminution in consumers’ willingness) and (ability) to 
OE... <s A volume of preholiday retail trade which (will exceed that of last 
year) may be looked for..... 

On the whole, present momentum in the industrial field is (confidently) (ex- 
pected to offset) minor unfavorable factors... . . 

(No slackening) of the industrial pace need be anticipated for three months 
to come. .... 

It now appears probable that (the present pace will be maintained) through- 
out the year..... 

Other writers feel that a (bear campaign has done its worst), and that the 
market is likely to be (at least) in a (healthier technical position).° 


In the above abstract, twelve optimistic indicators are inclosed in 
parentheses, and eleven unfavorable are placed in square brackets. 

For 1932 the following passages are the most packed with attitude 
indicators about the expected business future: Literary Digest, Vol. 
CXII (January 23, 1932), pp. 42-43; (March 12, 1932), p. 10; 
Saturday Evening Post, Vol. CCIV (January 16, 1932), p. 20; (Febru- 
ary 20, 1932), p. 97; Collier’s, Vol. LXX XIX (January 2, 1932), p. 
50; Ladies’ Home Journal, Vol. XLIX (January, 1932), p. 3. 

6 Literary Digest, October 19, 1929, pp. 74-76. Similar attitude indicators, but almost 


entirely optimistic, will be found in the Saturday Evening Post, June 22, 1929, pp. 153- 
54; American, June 29, 1929, pp. 133, 134, 137; Collier’s, January 1, 1929, p. 42. 
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How much light as to future business conditions can be obtained 
from study of the relative prevalence of optimistic versus pessimistic 
predictions about business in the huge-circulation magazines? In the 
first three months of 1932, 218 indicators of optimistic forecasts 
were noted in these periodicals, and only 97 pessimistic. This was a 
more favorable ratio than that found in the first three months of 
1929. Was this an encouraging sign? 


TABLE III 


OPTIMISTIC AND PESSIMISTIC ATTITUDE INDICATORS AS TO 
IMMEDIATE BUSINESS PROSPECTS, IN HUGE-CIRCULATION 
PERIODICALS, 1929-32* 


NUMBER OF ATTITUDE 

InvicaTors NoTEep INDEX OF 

Dates COVERED FORECAST 

Oprmismt 

Optimistic | Pessimistic 
146 80 129 
97 35 147 
84 26 153 
Nov.—Dec., 1929........... 79 46 126 
Jan.—Jun., 1930............ 81 106 
102 30 148 
Jan—Moat., 1932... 218 97 138 


* All articles listed are included for the periods January to October, 1929, and January to March, 1932; 
for intervening periods only samples have been analyzed. 


t This index is calculated by 100 to the quotient derived by of the o) > 
timistic minus the pessimistic indicators by the sum of the two. This type of index —- 
most comparable in range and character to the prevalent indexes of business or id on activity, w 

are supposed to be roo in normal times. 


At the present writing only sample articles have been read for the 
years 1930 and 1931, but it may be suggestive to summarize the data 
at present available, as is done in Table III. 

The “index of forecast optimism” would be 200 if all the forecasts 
noted were optimistic, and o if they were all pessimistic. When the 
two are equal the index is 100. Actually, the number of optimistic 
indicators was consistently higher than the pessimistic, in all the 
periods studied. 
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The index in the first quarter of 1929 was rather low, due to wide. 
spread expressions of caution. But when the first half of the year 
showed continued business activity, the notes of caution died down, 
and the index crept up from 129 to 153, at the very time when, if the 
predictions were to be of value, the index should have sunk rapidly, 

After the crash in the stock market, the index fell to 126, and in 
the first half of 1930 it reached its low point of 106. This probably 
reflected recognition of the steep drop which occurred in business 
activity following the market crash. 

The index of optimism then started to climb, and reached the 
amazing figure of 182 in the first half of 1931. This may have been 
due to the fact that the decline in business activity seemed to have 
slowed down and to have reached the bottom about March, 1931. 
When renewed declines took place, optimism again waned, and was 
lower during the first quarter of 1932 than at any time since the mid- 
dle of 1930. 

In general, the index of opinion about the immediate future of 
business conditions shows no discernible relationship to the course 
which business actually took in the periods covered by the fore- 
casts in magazine articles of huge circulation. 

In addition to the data reported above, Miss Gruener examined 
every headline in the business and financial sections of the Sunday 
New York Times, from January, 1929, through April, 1932, in search 
of definite predictions of business changes. She calculated the per- 
centage of optimistic predictions for each month. A seven months’ 
moving average shows the following low and high points: 


Months Percentages Optimistic 
69.5 
82.6 
September, 1930............ 71.5 
September, 1931............ 82.0 


The curve thus shows two waves of optimism, having no observable 
relation to the actual subsequent developments in business, none to 
changes in stock prices, and none to the index derived from magazine 
articles, except that both the New York Times and the huge-circula- 
tion magazines, throughout a three-year period of almost unrelieved 
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decline in business, kept predicting improvements which did not take 
place. The huge-circulation magazine attitude indicators showed 
2.6 optimistic predictions for each pessimistic one; the New York 
Times headlines showed 3.4 optimistic predictions for each pessi- 
mistic one. 

The periodicals of more restricted circulation were at least more 
realistic in their 1929 predictions. The contrast can be seen by com- 
paring Table IV with Table IIT. 


TABLE IV 


OPTIMISTIC AND PESSIMISTIC ATTITUDE INDICATORS AS TO 
IMMEDIATE BUSINESS PROSPECTS, IN THE “SURVEY,” 
“New REPUBLIC,” AND “NATION,” 1929 AND 1932 


NuMBER OF ATTITUDE 
Inpicators INDEX OF 
Dates COVERED ForEcAST 
Optimistic | Pessimistic 

Fen —Oct., 23 25 96 

Nov.—Dec., 1929........... 45 67 80 

Jan—Mar., 1932. 7 92 12 


That the depression has been fundamentally a psychological 
phenomenon has been reiterated at intervals in various magazines. 
Pursuant to this theory many of the articles about the depression 
have stressed the importance of having courage to go forward in the 
face of adversity. This has been particularly marked in the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, and to a less extent in the Saturday Evening Post and 
other magazines studied. 

The belief that courage is an essential remedy may, perhaps, un- 
derlie the persistently overoptimistic forecasts to which attention 
has been called in the preceding section. The editors responsible for 
these unwarranted forecasts may have felt that in a period of un- 
certainty hopeful expectations might, perhaps, help to bring their 
own fulfilment. 


POPULAR CAMPAIGNS AGAINST THE DEPRESSION 


Opinions about business conditions and prospects (including the 
psychological interpretation of depression) account for 29 per cent of 
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the attitude indicators in the huge-circulation magazines for January 
to March, 1932. Next in importance is the attention devoted to 
popular campaigns against the depression—the “‘buy now,” “give 
a job,” and “anti-hoarding”’ drives. With these have been classified, 
also, indicators relating to the various local plans for relief work. 
Attitude indicators related to these campaigns account for 17 per 
cent of those noted in the huge-circulation group in 1932, and for 
only 1 per cent in the other group. 

The idea that the depression was due to a buyers’ strike, or to un- 
justified withholding of buying power by consumers, followed nat- 
urally from the conviction that conditions were essentially sound, 
and that the depression was psychological. Extensive campaigns 
were waged, therefore, to persuade the public to purchase more free- 
ly. Sample passages will be found in the Literary Digest, Vol. CXII 
(March 5, 1932), p. 40; Ladies’ Home Journal, Vol. XLIX (January, 
1932), Pp. 3; (February, 1932), p. 6; (March, 1932), pp. 13 and 120. 

Closely related to the “buy now” campaign was the injunction 
to give jobs: Literary Digest, Vol. CXII (March 5, 1932), p. 19; 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Vol. XLTX (January, 1932), p. 39. 

The programs followed in certain localities for putting the unem- 
ployed to work on local improvements received a good deal of atten- 
tion in the American. See American Magazine, Vol. CXIII (Janu- 
ary, 1932), pp. 28, 29, 31, and 86. 

Another popular drive, related to the “buy now” campaign, was 
the organized protest against hoarding. Literary Digest, Vol. CXII 
(February 20, 1932), p. 11; (March 5, 1932), p. 40; American, Vol. 
CXIII (February, 1932), p. 13; Ladies’ Home Journal (February, 
1932), Pp. 7- 

The “buy now,” anti-hoarding, and similar campaigns, were 
passed by with scant notice by the Survey, New Republic, Nation, and 
Christian Century. The relative attention which these magazines 
gave to these movements was one-fifteenth as great as that in the 
more popular periodicals. 

Even before the market crash of 1929, the dangers involved in 
speculative expansion were being pointed out. Of the attitude indi- 
cators noted for that period in the huge-circulation magazines, 3.2 
per cent emphasized the bad features of speculation, and only 04 
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the good. In the S.N.N.C. group only 0.9 per cent of the attitude 
indicators in the first 10 months of 1929 related to speculation, and 
all these stressed its bad features. 

After the collapse of stock prices had commenced in November 
and December, 1929, 9.3 per cent of the attitude indicators of the 
sample huge-circulation articles analyzed called attention to the 
damage done by speculation, while only 0.4 per cent defended the 
stock market. 

In 1932, the huge-circulation periodicals gave only 1.5 per cent of 
their attitude indicators to adverse comments on speculation and 
0.1 to favorable comments. The S.N.N.C. group had 0.5 adverse and 
o.1 favorable. | 

Besides the references to speculation, 3.9 per cent of the 1929 indi- 
cators in the huge-circulation group emphasized the influence of such 
factors as high or low prices, instalment buying, the Federal Re- 
serve Board, and the existing money rates. In 1932 this figure had 
risen to 6.3 or, if the anti-hoarding references already cited are in- 
cluded, to 9.2. The Reconstruction Finance Corporation, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, and other government! finance and credit or- 
ganizations produced references (included in the foregoing totals) 
amounting to 3.5 per cent of all indicators noted. The S.N.N.C. per- 
centages on all these credit items were 5.1 st 1929 and 4.0 in 1932. 

While disarmament has been mentioned to some extent as a 
needed remedy for business conditions, the discussion of the inter- 
national aspects of the problem has revolved chiefly around prob- 
lems of tariffs and of international Pea pert which relate 
closely to credit and currency. In the hugé-circulation periodicals 
in 1929, 4.7 per cent of the attitude indicators were on these inter- 
national phases; in 1932, 8.0 per cent. Particularly notable among 
the articles producing these indicators was “he Grey Squirrel Com- 
plex,” by Dorothy Thompson, in the Saturday Evening Post, Vol. 
CCIV (February 20, 1932), pp. 6-7. This article pointed out the 
swift growth of nationalistic exclusiveness in economic life, argued 
that the results would prove disastrous, and indicated that the proc- 
ess was likely to continue. Many of the attitude indicators from this 
article were entered as negatives to the proposition “Good times are 
ahead” instead of tabulating them under “‘iriternational aspects.” 
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The S.N.N.C. group gave less attention to the international as- 
pects of the depression, as such, than the huge-circulation group, 
For these more restricted magazines the percentages were 1.1 in 
1929 and 4.3 in 1932. 

SUMMARY OF LEADING BUSINESS TOPICS IN HUGE- 
CIRCULATION MAGAZINES 

The topics covered thus far in this report account for 54 per cent 
of all the attitude indicators in articles published in the huge-circula- 
tion magazines analyzed, and for only 13 per cent of the attitude in- 
dicators in the S.N.N.C. group. The bulk of the discussion in the 
huge-circulation magazines has thus been devoted to those aspects of 
economic conditions which concern the business man, the employer, 
and the banker. Whether business conditions were bad or good, 
whether they might be expected to get better or worse, attempts to 
get the public to buying again by means of publicity campaigns, and 
discussion of credit and currency aspects of the problem— these have 
provided more than half of the opinion indicators in the magazines 
which circulate most widely among the general public; but they 
have furnished less than one-seventh of the attitude expressions in 
the Survey, Nation, New Republic, and Christian Century. 


RELIEF ASPECTS 


While the huge-circulation magazines have been chiefly concerned 
with problems of the crisis from the standpoint of the investor and 
the employer, it has been left more largely to the magazines of small- 
er circulations to stress the issue from the standpoint of the unem- 
ployed. 

The acuteness and seriousness of unemployment was getting 13.6 
per cent of the attitude indicators in the S.N.N.C. group even in 
1929, when prosperity was supposed to be at its height. The huge- 
circulation group was then devoting only 2.7 per cent to this topic. 
In the first three months of 1932 the S.N.N.C. group gave 10.2 per 
cent to unemployment, while the huge-circulation group had raised 
its figure to 6.1 per cent. 

Unemployment relief by private and public charity received only 
1.8 per cent of the S.N.N.C. attitude indicators in 1929, but this 
rose to 9.3 per cent in 1932. More than half of this amount had to 
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do with the need for city, state, and national relief. These four peri- 
odicals deprecated the inadequacy of private relief more often than 
they spoke favorably of it, but the attitudes which they expressed 
toward governmental relief were favorable three times as frequently 
as unfavorable. The huge-circulation magazines showed practically 
no interest in relief in 1929; only 4.4 per cent of their attitude indi- 
cators were devoted to it in 1932, and of these more than half were 
in opposition, particularly toward relief through the federal govern- 
ment. 

Toward unemployment insurance, the S.N.N.C. group showed 
8.9 favorable and 0.8 unfavorable attitude indicators per 100 noted 
in 1929; in 1932 this had declined to 2.7 favorable and none unfavor- 
able. In 1932 the emphasis had shifted much more emphatically to 
compulsory or governmental unemployment insurance than in 1929. 
Neither in 1929 nor in 1932 did the huge-circulation group show as 
much as 1.0 per cent of their attitude indicators on the question of 
unemployment insurance, in spite of the reiterated editorials on this 
subject in Collier’s. 

Interest in unemployment exchanges and in organized social work 
as remedies for the situation brought up the number of attitude indi- 
cators for this general group of topics in the S.N.N.C. magazines to 
31.4 per cent of those tabulated in 1932. 


THE EVOLUTION OF ECONOMIC PLANNING INTERESTS 


The largest single group of attitude indicators from the articles 
studied in the S.N.N.C. group has to do with economic planning. 
This topic proper accounts for 13.3 per cent of all indicators noted 
in the 1932 articles; when closely allied topics are included this per- 
centage rises to 21.7. 

In 1929 the huge-circulation magazines had much to say, in their 
business-conditions articles, about scientific management, mass pro- 
duction, efficiency, the importance of hard work, and the like. Such 
topics account for 7.0 per cent of the attitude indicators in these 
magazines during the ten months before the depression started. Al- 
most all of these were approving. But in 1932, this enthusiasm for 
efficiency and mass production had shrunk to 0.9 per cent of the indi- 
cators noted. 
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Closely allied were interests in statistics, scientific research, and 
forecasting, as applied to business conditions. Indicators on these 
topics constituted 8.5 per cent of those noted in huge-circulation 
magazines in 1929, and only 2.5 per cent in 1932. Moreover, skep- 
ticism about forecasting was expressed with much greater relative 
frequency in the later period than the former. 

In the S.N.N.C. group, approvals of scientific management and 
efficiency brought 1.3 per cent of the attitude indicators tabulated, 
but in addition 4.1 per cent of the indicators suggested that machin- 
ery and mass production were responsible for unemployment. Sta- 
tistics, scientific research, and forecasting got 8.1 per cent of the 
S.N.N.C. indicators in 1929. In 1932, this group of magazines, in- 
stead of losing interest in efficiency, science, and statistics, as the 
huge-circulation group largely did, continued to give 2.0 per cent of 
its attitude indicators in favor of scientific management and mass 
production, and only 0.9 to objections; statistics still received 6.3 
per cent of the indicators, of which all but 0.4 were favorable. This 
continuing enthusiasm was related to the interest which these peri- 
odicals developed for economic planning. 

Part of the scientific management and mass production gospel 
in 1929 was the slogan of high wages and low prices. Indicators 
favoring high wages, high purchasing power, and high standards of 
living constituted 5.3 per cent of those tabulated in 1929, with none 
opposed. But in 1932 the indicators favorable to these ideas were 
only 1.4 per cent, while demands for lower wages and simpler stand- 
ards constituted 1.5 per cent in the huge-circulation group. 

The S.N.N.C. group made no such reversal. In 1929, they showed 
1.9 per cent of their indicators in favor of high wages and standards, 
and 1.2 on the other side. But in 1932 the figures were 3.6 for high 
purchasing power, wages, and standards, and only o.1 against. The 
huge-circulation magazines seemed to have lost faith in the old gos- 
pel, or to have soft-pedaled it, but the S.N.N.C. group were pushing 
it with growing enthusiasm. 

In 1929, in the huge-circulation magazines, 0.5 per cent of the indi- 
cators intimated that overproduction existed, that it was a bad 
thing, or that production should be restricted; 3.9 per cent of the 
indicators denied it. In 1932 this group of magazines showed only 
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"8 per cent for this proposition and 0.4 against. In the S.N.N.C. 


group the existence and undesirability of overproduction was as- 
serted in 1929 by 1.6 of the indicators and denied by only o.1; in 
1932 the figures were 1.2 for and 1.1 against. 

In 1929 the S.N.N.C. group was so much interested in stabiliza- 
tion of industry by the counterbalancing influence of public works 
that 5.7 per cent of their attitude indicators expressed approval of 
the idea, and only o.1 opposition. In 1932 the absolute number of 
indicators on this subject was still much the same, but, of all indica- 
tors noted, the percentage favorable to the public-works remedy had 
dropped to 1.6, with o.2 opposed. The huge-circulation group paid 
no attention whatever to this idea in the first ten months of 1929. 
In 1932 they gave o.9 favorable and 0.6 opposed. 

Even more prominent in the S.N.N.C. articles in 1929 was the 
idea that individual employers or establishments should take steps 
to iron out the fluctuations of their own pay-rolls. Favorable to this 
idea were 7.7 per cent of the indicators, as compared with 0.2 op- 
posed. By 1932 the relative attention given this idea by the S.N.N.C. 
group had sunk to 2.1 favorable and 0.7 opposed. The opposition 
was based chiefly on the argument that such measures are inade- 
quate and cannot be successful in dealing with conditions general to 
industry as a whole. The huge-circulation group gave 2.4 per cent 
(all favorable) to the industrial stabilization idea in 1929 and 1.8 
in 1932. 

The somewhat allied ideas of spreading work, of shortening the 
working day and week, and the like, got 1.2 per cent (all favorable) 
from the S.N.N.C. group in 1929, and 1.3 per cent (of which o.5 
were opposed) in 1932. The huge-circulation group showed 0.6 for 
and 0.5 against these ideas in 1929, and ignored them in 1932. 

The specific idea of national and international economic planning 
received 13.3 per cent of the S.N.N.C. attitude indicators in the first 
three months of 1932, of which 11.0 were favorable and 2.3 critical 
or opposed. These figures compare with a total of 7.0 in the huge- 
circulation group, of which 4.7 were favorable and 2.3 opposed. The 
huge-circulation group thus had the same amount of antagonistic 
comment, but only half as much favorable comment. Of the indi- 
cators noted in the huge-circulation group, 3.4, or just about half, 
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related to the Swope plan; in the S.N.N.C. group the Swope plan 
got only 1.3 out of the 13.3 total. 

Articles responsible for the largest numbers of attitude indicators 
relating to national economic planning are the following: 

Survey, Vol. LX VII, February and March, 1932: “Origins of Eco- 
nomic Planning,” by Lewis L. Lorwin, pp. 475 and 512; “You and] 
and the Big Idea,”’ by Stuart Chase, pp. 566 and 568; ‘“The Ameri- 
can Front,”’ by Lewis L. Lorwin, pp. 569 and 636-37; ‘Labor Leads 
toward Planning,” by Sidney Hillman, p. 588; “Ingots and Jobs,” by 
William Hard, p. 605; “Planning and the Constitution,” by J. P. 
Chamberlain, pp. 616-17, “World Planning and the U.S.A.,” by 
Otton Neurath, pp. 626-28; “Planning to End Unemployment,” by 
Mary Van Kleeck, p. 639; “Scientific Management’s Bigger Job,” by 
H. S. Person, pp. 643-44. 

New Republic, Vol. LXIX, January to March, 1932: ‘“‘Long Range 
Planning for the Regularization of Industry, A Report of the Sub- 
Committee of the National Progressive Conference,’ by J. M. 
Clark, J. Russell Smith, and George Soule (Supplement to January 
13, 1932, number, pp. 4, 6, 10, 11, 14, 17, 22, et al); “Praying Man- 
tis,’ by Moe Bragin, p. 337; “Chaos or Control,’”’ by George Soule, 
pp. 148-49 and 175-79. 

Nation, Vol. CX XXIV, 1932: “If I Were Dictator,” by Morris L. 
Ernst, p. 39; “If I Were Dictator,” by Oswald Garrison Villard, p. 69. 

Christian Century, Vol. XLVIII, January, 1932: “Joint State- 
ment on Unemployment,” p. 70; “And What Shall This Man Do?” 
by Carl Kudsen, pp. 189-90. 

Saturday Evening Post, Vol. CCIV, March 19, 1932: “The Craze 
for Planning,” by Albert W. Atwood, pp. 74-78. 

American Magazine, Vol. CXIII, January, 1932: “Wages Are Not 
Enough,” pp. 62-63, 88-90. 

One of the issues with which discussions of economic planning have 
been greatly concerned is the question of the degree to which control 
of industry should be centralized in some autocratic body, or the de- 
gree to which voluntary co-operation could achieve the ends in view. 
In 1932 the S.N.N.C. magazines gave 1.5 per cent of all their attitude 
indicators to advocacy of compulsion and of government control, as 
against 2.3 per cent which stressed democratic control and the repre- 
sentation of labor. (These two groups are not in entire opposition 
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to each other.) The huge-circulation group gave 0.8 to the compul- 
sion and governmental control side, and 0.5 against. 

Somewhat related to the foregoing topic are the attitudes revolv- 
ing around the question of self-help, individual initiative, and leader- 
ship by independent industrialists. The S.N.N.C. group gave 1.5 
per cent of their attitude indicators in 1932 to attacking competi- 
tion, laissez faire, and allied concepts, and 0.8 to advocating indi- 
vidual initiative. In 1929 the corresponding figures were 1.3 and 
0.9. The huge-circulation group paid less attention to this issue and 
was more conservative: in 1932 they expended 1.1 of their attitude 
indicators in defending self-help and individual initiative, and 0.2 
to opposing such ideas. 


RADICAL PROPOSALS 


One of the most striking contrasts between the two groups of 
magazines and between 1929 and 1932 is with respect to radicalism. 
In 1932, the S.N.N.C. group devoted 7.1 per cent of its attitude indi- 
cators to advocacy of sweeping changes in the distribution of eco- 
nomic wealth and power, and 1.6 in opposition. The largest single 
subitem is 2.6 in favor of more equality of income and wealth, and of 
putting more of the burden of taxation on the rich. No indicators on 
the other side of this question appeared in this group. Another large 
subitem is 1.5 per cent stressing the culpability of the rich and eco- 
nomically powerful for the depression, with 0.3 denying this cul- 
pability. In favor of socialism, communism, and allied ideas were 
1.9 per cent, with 1.3 opposed—a more nearly even position than on 
any other subitem in this subject. 

The S.N.N.C. group was far less radical in 1929; then 1.3 per cent 
of the attitude indicators took the radical side of the foregoing ques- 
tion, chiefly in favor of more economic equality, and 0.3 the con- 
servative. 

The huge-circulation group paid relatively little attention to radi- 
cal proposals in either period studied. In 1029 they gave o.5 for and 
1.3 against fundamental readjustments of economic wealth in power; 
in 1932 it was 0.0 for and 1.8 against. 


SUMMARY 


The statistics upon which the body of this study is based are sum- 
marized in Table V. 
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TABLE V 


PROSPERITY, DEPRESSION, AND UNEMPLOYMENT DISCUSSION IN Two Groups op 
MAGAZINES, MEASURED IN PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS OF FAVORABLE AND Uy. 
FAVORABLE ATTITUDE INDICATORS NOTED, JANUARY TO OCTOBER, 1929, AND JAnu- 


ARY TO MARCH, 1932. 


AMERICAN, COLLIER’s, 
Goop HovsEKEEPING, 
Home JournAL,| Survey, Nation, New 
Literary DIGEsT, REPUBLIC, CHRISTIAN 
SatuRDAY EvENING CENTURY 
Post, WoMAN’s HomE 
Propositions AND Topics CoMPANION 
Jan.—Oct. | Jan—Mar. | Jan.—Oct. | Jan-Mar. 
1929 1932 1929 1932 
Yes | No | Yes | No | Yes | No | Yes | No 
“Business conditions are good, or sound”... .|13.0| 2.9] 3.1] 9.3] 2-1| 1.7] 3.0 
“Depression has some good aspects; prosper- 
*“‘Good times are ahead”.................. 17.3] 6.8] 6.0) 3.3] 1.1] 
“Be optimistic, not cautious”............. 2.51 2.5] 
“Buy now, don’t be thrifty”.............. 7.01 2.1] 
Local community co-operation. ........... r.9] 1.6) .0 
Other credit, currency, and price aspects...| .2| 5.1| 5.0} .1] 3.2) .8 
“Tariffs, war debts, and armaments should 
be reduced; international factors are im- 
“Unemployment is acute and disastrous”...| 2.1} 5.6) .5/13.4] .2|10.0) .1 
Sympathy, “Private relief is desirable’’..... .o} .6] 1.5] 1.9 
“City or state relief is desirable”.......... 2.0) 
Unemployment insurance................. .5| .8] 8.9] 2.7] .0 
Right to work, employment exchanges, social 
insurance, social work.................. 1.0} .o| .1| 6.3) .4] 3-2] .3 
Efficiency, mass production, etc........... 5.9] 2.2] .8| 2.3] 4.3) 2.0) 
Research, statistics, forecasting............| 7.0] 1.5] 1.5| 1.0] 7.9] .2| 5.9] -4 
Purchasing power, high wages, high stand- 


* With the international items of the huge-circulation group it should be noted that in addition to those 


here tabulated, 2.8 per cent of all their 1932 attitude indicators stressed th 


ominous development of 


nomic nationalism. These, however, have been tabulated under the negative of “Good times are ab 
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TABLE V—Continued 


PROPOSITIONS AND TOPICS 


Overproduction is bad................... 
Employment regularization through public 
Stabilization by private industries......... 
Spread work, shorter week, etc............ 


National economic planning.............. 
Compulsion vs. democratic control......... 
Economic individualism opposed.......... 
Service vs. the profit motive.............. 


Communism, socialism, radicalism......... 
Fundamental reforms to eliminate unemploy- 


More equality, tax the rich............... 
The rich and powerful are culpable........ 


Government action, Congress............. 
Religious sanctions. ...- 


Number of attitude indicators on which per- 


AMERICAN, COLLIER’s, 

Goop HovusEKEEPING, 

Lapres’ Home Journat,| Survey, Nation, NEw 
Lrrerary Dicest, REPUBLIC, CHRISTIAN 
SATURDAY EvENING CENTURY 

Post, Woman’s Home 

CoMPANION 

Jan.—Oct. | Jan—Mar. | Jan—Oct. | Jan.—Mar. 
1929 1932 1929 1932 

Yes | No | Yes | No | Yes | No | Yes | No 

21.7| 7.0| 7.2) 3.7|28.0| 6.0|18.9| 4.2 
2.3) .5| 6.4) 4.6] 5.0) 5.3|17.2| 5.6 
Oo} 1.9] 1.3 
.5| 1.3] .3) 1.6 
.2| 2.4) 1.8] 2.7] .5| 2.4] 2.4 

75.2|24. 7/68. 1/32.1/80. 3/19. 6/76. 7/23.3 
99.9 100.2 99.9 100.0 
2,182 2,882 1,942 6,797 
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THE CRITERION OF OPTIMUM POPULATION 
RADHAKAMAL MUKERJEE 


University of Lucknow, India 
ABSTRACT 


Among lower organisms the optimum density—the point at which average expecta- 
tion of life is highest—is determined from without by natural selection in the course of 
struggle for existence. Man escapes these checks through his control over the environ- 
ment, and social and psychological factors are relied upon to sustain an optimum den- 
sity. In less advanced societies, where these factors are not sufficiently insistent, natural 
checks enter to maintain an equilibrium density which is, however, quite different from 
the optimum. As civilization advances, control of natality and mortality increases, 
attention is given to improving the quality of the species, and a more progressive type 


of human population devclops. 

The notion of an optimum relation between numbers, on the one 
hand, and food supply and resources, on the other, has now become 
the central motive in modern theories of population. The econo- 
mists, however, tend to regard the optimum in a restricted sense, 
' defining the optimum population as one which produces and con- 
sumes the largest amount of economic goods.’ An economic defini- 
tion of the optimum is, however, as unacceptable as a purely eco- 
nomic interpretation of social progress. Social evolution, including 
biological, has selected and conserved certain standards which are 
fundamental from the standpoint of population theory. Thus biol- 
ogy or animal ecology throws a flood of light on the conditions of 
optimum density of human populations. It appears that among 
various animals there is a certain suitable optimum density which is 
determined mainly by their size, food habits, and other characteris- 
tics and the presence of their usual enemies. When there are no 
checks from the limitation of food supply or from enemies, as in 
artificial populations studied in the laboratory, there is a certain 
optimum density which when overstepped leads to a decrease of the 
span of life. Among certain Protozoa it has been found that if there 
are too few individuals in a culture they do not live so successfully, 
and this is also said to be true of cells growing in tissue cultures. 

* See, for instance, Wolfe, “The Optimum Size of Population in Population Prob- 


lems,” and Fairchild, ‘Optimum Population,” in Proceedings of the World Population 
Conference (1927). 
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Again, it has been found that the minimum density is not the opti- 
mum density for an insect population growing in the laboratory. 
Professor Pearl found, by his work with colonies of fruitflies grown 
in an experimental universe, certain fundamental principles which 
have a very important bearing upon the growth of human popula- 
tions.2 He discovered that there is an optimum density of popula- 
tion of these organisms as regards length of life and that density 
actually decreases fecundity. Other investigators have found also 
that different mutants of fruitflies have different abilities as to con- 
centration and that the birth-rate is regularly and permanently 
affected after a certain duration of highest density. 

In normal wild nature we can, however, hardly expect to see this 
type of check of numbers. Even in the foodflies, though the popula- 
tion is stabilized by a fall in fertility with density, which is more 
important than the rise in the death-rate, the stable density is three 
to five times greater than the optimum density as judged by the 
length of life, which is as good a criterion as one can get. Most 
animals are more numerous than is usually supposed, but the enor- 
mous power of multiplication of animals is not given full rein because 
each animal tends to have a certain suitable optimum, which is de- 
termined mainly by the size, food habits, and special adaptations 
of each species, and this applies to both herbivores and carnivores. 
Each species of animals, in fact, tends to approach a certain desirable 
density which is maintained by a series of adaptations extending 
beyond the life of the species and touching the lives of other animals. 

Among wild populations of small rodents and other animals, 
mainly mammals and birds, the work of Elton has shown that both 
disease and limitation of food supply determine for each species a 
certain optimum density which is neither too low nor too high and is 
not the same at different times or in different ecological areas. Be- 
fore actual starvation keeps down the numbers, enemies control 
them while epidemic diseases appear as new checks striking a sort 
of balance of the numbers with the surroundings. Such epidemics 
would not be a scourge if the animals maintain an average abun- 
dance. 


? Biology of Population Growth; also his paper on the same subject and criticisms of 
Haldane, Clover, Nettusil, Julian Huxley, and others at the World Population Confer- 
ence in 1927. 
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“Forbes made an investigation of the food of birds in environments 
which were normal as to their populations and also in an orchard 
where there was an outbreak of insects. It was found that birds act. 
ing as predators tend to keep the numbers of insects from increasing 
above their normal concentration by feeding on the most abundant 
forms, and even increasing the per cent of insects in their food3 
The coloration of male birds by inviting their predacious enemies 
seems also to have an effect upon establishing a numerical balance, 
Mottram advances the view that male birds are often more brightly 
colored than females because they are of less value to the race. They 
may be destroyed after they have exercised their fertilizing functions 
without endangering the survival of the young. He believes that 
their loss through the attacks of their enemies serves to a certain 
degree to protect the females, because enemies are thus kept more or 
less in a condition of satisfaction in regard to their food require- 
ments.‘ 

It also appears that birds as well as carnivorous and herbivorous 
animals seem to have territories each owned by one or a few families 
| or individuals. Such division into territories which is connected with 
courtship, nesting, schooling, play, and other activities of the species 
in question indirectly limits numbers. Where the animals have fewer 
enemies the territorial system seems to be the convenient means of 
regulating numbers. The fact that animals become less abundant as 
we pass from herbivores to carnivores makes it possible for the latter 
at a certain point in their series to limit their numbers by dividing 
up their country and therefore the available food supply.’ It must be 
pointed out that both among certain birds and among carnivores the 
territorial systems are not always meant to divide only the food 
supply in a suitable way. They are connected with a chain of innate 
responses relating to courtship, nesting, schooling, play, watering, 
etc., which represent certain psychological factors controlling the 
numbers. The pair of birds or carnivores occupies a certain area 
around the nest. In these cases there is an equilibrium density not 


3 See Chapman, Animal Ecology (typescript ed.), p. 156; also Folsom, Entomology, 
Pp. 244. 

4 Mottram, Controlled Natural Selection and Value Marking, quoted in Pearse, 
Animal Ecology. 


5 See Elton, Animal Ecology, pp. 122-26; also Howard, Territory in Bird Life. 
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owing to the direct pressure of food supply but through the opera- 
tion of the instinct to defend the area round the nest. 

Bird territory has, however, to be understood not as a rigid sys- 
tem of partition into small areas each occupied by a jealous pair, 
but as a delicately adjusted balance created and maintained by eco- 
nomic pressure and varying greatly in its details from time to time 
and from place to place according as the pressure varies.° Similarly, 
the Indian tiger or the African lion appears to divide forests accord- 
ing to definite territories in which one pair or family of these animals 
lives. It preys upon the herbivores within its jurisdiction and resents 
any encroachment of other carnivores. The relationship between the 
carnivores and their prey is stabilized within a margin of safety; 
while the territory is strictly or tolerantly held according to the 
scarcity or abundance of prey. 
» A very interesting mode of adjustment of population to food 
shortage is seen among the kangaroo rats of the American semi- 
deserts. On account of the sparseness of vegetation, the kangaroo 
rat has a rigid territorial system, and lives a curious bachelor or 
spinster life in which adults visit each other for sexual intercourse. 
Either a solitary male or female or a mother with her family is 
found in each mound. If a couple were to live there instead of one, 
the supply territory would have to be uneconomically large, the 
animal’s journeys in search of food unprofitably long.?, Much in the 
same manner, unfavorable economic conditions have originated and 
perpetuated polyandry as the form of marriage in the bleak plateau 
of Tibet where the labor of one person cannot support the household 
and yet at the same time the sex desires have to be satisfied. Among 
the Tibetans and many Himalayan peoples polyandry has survived 
simply because of its economic advantage in preventing the separa- 
tion of brothers and the formation of independent households. Thus 
among men, among the specialized social insects as well as among 
the isolated carnivores and herds of herbivores and even among some 
rodents, we find a sort of preference, sometimes physiological, some- 

°E. M. Nicholson, How Birds Live; also his article on “Birds, Reproductive Habits,” 
Encyclopaedia Britannica (14th ed.). 

’H. G. Wells, Julian Huxley, and G. P. Wells, The Science of Life, p. 600. 
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times psychological, to avoid undesirable density whether in the 
individual nest or home or in the colony. 

There are several characteristic methods to which the higher go. 
cial insects resort in order to overcome the danger of their popula- 
tions overeating the food supply. First, they rigidly restrict repro. 
duction, except when food happens to be unusually abundant, to 4 
few individuals and suppressing it in all others. Thus the fecundity 
of certain females, the queens, and of the males, the drones, becomes 
greatly enhanced or hypertrophied, while the remaining females or 
workers are reduced to physiological sterility. With the social wasps, 
bees, and termites the difference between the queen and a neuter 
which devotes itself exclusively to the work of the colony depends 
solely upon nutrition. Sterility is the result of what are called ali- 
mentary and nutrical castration. Nutrical castration (derived from 
nutrix, ‘“nurse’’) takes the place in the adult worker of the alimen- 
tary castration to which it was subjected during its larval period. 

Second, it appears that the females of the wasps, bees, and ants, 
which are provided with a smaller muscular sac filled with sperm 
during a single act of mating, can control the sex of their offspring 
by permitting or disallowing sperm to leave the sac and fertilize the 
eggs. When the colony becomes too small, these insects can thus 
produce the missing sex and increase numbers. 

Third, even under such rigid economy of production, if the num- 
ber of reproductive males or drones outstrips the food supply, these 
are expelled by force, as in the hive-bee community. Sometimes 
again, though rarely, there is the massacre of the drones. 

Fourth, there is the phenomenon of swarming, which, as Wheeler 
observes, occurs as a rule when the environment is unfavorable or the 
colony has grown to such dimensions as to outrun its food supply, 
making emigration of portions of its population imperative. 

As we rise in the scale of evolution it is the psychological factors 
which gradually play a more dominant part in the regulation of 
numbers. In the communities of wasps, bees, ants, and termites the 
limitation of families and the provision of the young, which are chief- 
ly economic in character, are brought about by the operation of a 
complex chain of instincts and through the development of castes. 
The latter is probably influenced, as we have seen, by starvation or 
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a particular kind of nutrition. Both among birds and the terminal 
animals which are either at or near the end of food chains and conse- 
quently have fewer enemies (leaving aside the parasites), the divi- 
sion of country into territories is common. A chain of instincts and 
habits connected with defense, nesting, courtship, breeding, school- 
ing, and play indirectly limits their numbers. At the same time ani- 
mals at the end of food chains control their numbers by a slower 
rate of breeding. Some do not even propagate at all. Elton gives 
instances of the snowy owls, skuas, and lemmings which in certain 
years when food is scarcer than usual do not breed. In years of 
scarcity the skuas and probably the snowy owls make no attempt at 
nesting. Their systems probably respond automatically to low tem- 
perature and lack of food, their ductless glands are not set in the 
direction needed if the ovaries are to pile up yolk in their eggs, and 
the reproductive impulse is never felt. Some animals which appar- 
ently have been successful in the efforts to continue to live are never 
abundant, e.g., the osprey.’ There is a species of desert mouse which 
only has two young per year, that is to say, probably very few more 
than would be necessary to replace deaths in the population 
caused by old age or accident. The reproduction of the carnivores is 
adjusted to such a low rate that its numbers always remain small and 
there is hardly any danger of overstepping the limits of food supply. 
Indeed, in the mammals the maintenance of the species by the pro- 
duction of enormous families has ceased. The majority of mammals 
breed no more than once a year, and in some instances only once in 
every two or three years. The prolongation of the period of youth 
and the close association between the different members of the mam- 
malian family gradually develop intelligence and affection until we 
reach man, where the reduction of families and parental care have 
reached their highest phase. In man both spatial and social-psy- 
chological factors limit numbers, but the artificial conditions of 
food, shelter, and clothing have superseded periodicity in sex life, 
made the mature period longer, and diminished the importance of 
the natural check of numbers in the low rate of reproduction. 


v Carr-Saunders adduces ample evidence to show that primitive 


Tbid., p. 606. 
9 Pearse, op. cit., p. 96; also Elton, ibid., pp. 120 and 124. 
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tribes had or still have their rutting seasons just as regularly as 
the deer, the antelope, the dog, the wolf, or any other animals, 
Many of the aboriginal tribes of India, which now follow the peace. 
ful vocation of agriculture, have still their annual spring and ay. 
tumn festivals at which there is a large concourse of youths of both 
sexes, and these are followed immediately by betrothals and mar. 
riages. As civilization has advanced, man’s rutting season is entirely 
superseded by a regularity of sex impulses and their satisfaction, 
The frequency of his sexual act may be very high at all times, sexual 
excitability being almost constantly present, while reprocreation is 
possible at any time in the sexual cycle. These peculiarities of man 
are mostly responsible for the problem of overpopulation. Among 
less advanced peoples and the lower strata of a civilized society 
not merely is there high rate of reproduction, but the social-psy- 
chological causes also hardly check numbers, so that the danger of 
overeating the food supply is much greater than in the case of many 
animals that control their numbers in diverse ways. In animals 
the development of secondary sex qualities such as display, nesting, 
or ornamentation for allurement subserve the purpose of binding the 
male and the female in concord throughout the mating and breeding 
season and the male must win his female anew at every approach. 
In man courtship has often become formal and conventional, and the 
human female succumbs to sudden passion of her mate without the 
full arousal of those higher secondary sex qualities, which insures 
less frequent impregnation as well as the full benefit of heredity for 
the offspring in the case of animals. Moreover, owing to social sug- 
gestion, puberty in advanced society tends to begin earlier while 
reproduction is continued to an advanced age. In India, for instance, 
girls attain puberty between twelve and fifteen years, and reproduc- 
tion has not been unusual at thirteen. Lastly, the period of lacta- 
tion appears to be reduced and there are shorter intervals between 
births among advanced peoples than among backward’ ones. On 
account of the increase of responsibility of the male parent for the 
maintenance of the mother and her child, there has been a closer 
association between the sexes within the family group and the nat- 
ural check of frequent reproduction has been removed. Johanna 
Elherskirchen has held that modern civilization has robbed women 
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of their racial contribution. Formerly she of necessity had to care 
for herself and child; now this task has devolved upon man. ‘As a 
result women have become sexually passive. Sex relations with 
primitive women, on the other hand, were active but infrequent— 
a periodicity of twice yearly maintained. Only by freedom from rela- 
tions over long periods of time will woman regain her satisfaction in 
sex relations.’ Yet in more advanced communities, and in the same 
community among the higher social strata, both social and psycho- 
logical factors play the larger part in controlling and reducing fecun- 
dity than in backward communities and social groups. It is thus that 
we may to some extent measure the rise in the scale of evolution of 
species of animals, and of human communities and groups, by low 
fecundity and the ability to control reproduction, which indirectly 
insure a high average expectation of life. Generally speaking, not 
merely is fecundity lower in the higher economic and social strata 
compared with the lower layers of the population, but the former 
also show greater longevity and lower infant mortality. According 
to Casper, the number shown in Table I out of one thousand princes 


TABLE I 
Ages in Years Princes Poor 
ins 557 338 


* Sorokin, Social Mobility. 


and one thousand poor survive the ages. “With still greater reason 
this may be said of the longevity of prominent men, generally, com- 
pared with that of the common people.” 

Sorokin, who has made a careful study of the fundamental differ- 
ences of the lower and higher classes, concludes as follows: The high- 
er social classes are stronger physically and also healthier and have 
a greater vitality than the lower classes. The duration of life of 
the higher social strata is longer and their mortality is lower than 
that of the lower social layers. The health of the higher classes is 
better than that of the lower. On the average, the higher social 
classes are superior physically to the lower classes. These facts show 


” Social Science Abstracts, No. 2 (April, 1929), p. 1496. 
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that the social stratification is positively correlated with the stratifj. 
cation of the same population from the standpoint of health, 
strength, and physical superiority. This correlation seems to be 
permanent; it has existed in the most different societies of the most 
different times, with the exception of the periods of decay of the 
aristocracy or the whole society. 

We have seen that in artificial populations of flies and bacteria the 
mean duration of life tends to diminish progressively as a certain 
optimum density is overstepped. Both human and bacterial popu- 
lations seem to grow in the form of the general logistic curve, and it 
appears that it is the highest average expectation of life from which 
we should judge the optimum density. 

In the case of animals both optimum density as well as mean dura- 
tion of life have been determined from without, by natural selection 
in the course of the struggle for existence. In man the operation of 
these limits depends upon various social-psychological factors and 
means of social control. In less advanced societies, such factors are, 
however, not insistent enough to regulate numbers. Thus popula- 
tion gradually expands, though not up to the extreme limit of food 
supply. As in the case of animals and insects, human numbers are 
not directly brought down by actual starvation or famine, but 
through the indirect operation of the forcesof natality and mortality. 
There is a lowering of vitality, with consequent decline of survival 
rate and predisposition to epidemics, and thus the population is 
maintained at an equilibrium density, which is something very dif- 
ferent from optimum density since there is great waste of people 
and the average expectation of life remains low. In advanced and 
well-organized societies, the agencies of social control effectively keep 
down numbers as well as the death-rate, resulting in better economy 
of reproduction and higher physiological well-being. The physio- 
logical waste is reduced, and there is far better adaptation with fewer 
births and prolonged maturity and decreased mortality. Thus the 
population optimum is to be judged from the highest average ex- 
pectation of life. It implies not merely economy of reproduction, 
which is the physical basis of social progress, but also the highest 
economic productivity. Longevity is usually associated with high- 
productivity, good morals, enlightenment, and social peace. Thus a 
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society which has the highest average expectation of life may be 
regarded as the soundest, biologically and socially. And this stand- 
ard may be adopted as the best working criterion of an optimum 
population. 

According to Irving Fisher, in the first quarter of the twentieth 
century for the United States, England, and Germany, life length- 
ened at the amazing pace of forty years per century. The health- 
workers in Europe and America are confident that many nations 
may attain such knowledge of the laws of health appropriate to each 
age and occupation, to each climate and race, that within the next 
fifty years as much as twenty years may be added to the expectancy 
of life which now prevails." Dublin points out, however, that recent 
gains have been confined to the early years of life. For those who 
have reached the age of forty there has been hardly any progress 
since 1880. Large mortality in early life and short span of vigorous 
middle age are equally detrimental to the race. Man has successfully 
combated child mortality, but so far his fight against old age has not 
been entirely successful. On the other hand, the growing pressure 
and delicacy and complexity of the social organization have often 
brought about old age prematurely. Man has not cultivated the rest 
habit, and this has cost him dearly. On the whole, premature senility 
and the shortening of the span of life exhibit man’s imperfect adjust- 
ment to the civilized environment. The discovery of Steinach and 
others and the renewal of human vigor by gland-grafting, however, 
open out possibilities of human rejuvenation or at least the extension 
of active middle age. But the moot question remains, if the brain 
refuses to accept new ideas or be charged with new emotions and 
aspirations, the change of internal secretions will not add much to 
the joy of life, labor, and leisure. 

To summarize: The pressure of natural selection upon man is re- 
lieved in great measure by his control over the environment, the 
security of food supply, the relaxation of hard manual labor, and the 
conquest of disease. But man by his prolification under the favorable 
conditions afforded by his mastery over nature often upsets the 
balance of the region with which a numerical stability of all living 
communities, including human, coexists. Thus man’s asymbiotic 

™ See Ross, Standing Room Only, p. 77. 
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multiplication is bound to produce the same effects as are produced 
among organisms in the lower scale of evolution which experience 
both “storms of breeding and death.” This phase of severe natural 
selection that is the normal sequel of a “breeding storm” is, however, 
often avoided in the human community both by the lowering of 
vitality and by the consequent increase of mortality and decline of 
birth-rate. But the most desirable method of selection is the new- 
found economy of reproduction—birth control and selective breed- 
ing. The selection which is left to nature is by killing and devitaliza- 
tion, which are both relentless and haphazard, and these should be 
replaced by man’s deliberately controlled and preferential reproduc- 
tion, which allows the best types to evolve under most favorable 
conditions. A human population which breeds like field rats and 
rabbits without prevision and without selection pays scant respect 
to man’s social heritage and his dignity. Man must cultivate a more 
tender regard for the woman as the mother of the race and for the 
child as the promise of the future, and learn to be more economical in 
his methods of reproduction in order that he might have more aver- 
age longevity, and more capacity and leisure for social and cultural 
progress. The tenure of an animal’s life has been determined by 
“natural selection in reference to big issues—notably the rate of 
reproduction and the average mortality.” As civilization progresses 
man will control both natality and mortality more and more effec- 
tively. But this does not imply that selection will cease and biologi- 
cal progress will be brought to aclose. Man will direct his attention 
to improve the quality of his species by preferential breeding of the 
best types. A high average expectation of life and a moderate and 
selective reproduction are the criteria of a progressive type of hu- 
man population even though man gets his release from those destruc- 
tive tests which maintain a numerical balance in other animals. 
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TESTING THE SELECTIVE INFLUENCE OF 
AREAS OF DELINQUENCY 


DONALD R. TAFT 
University of Illinois 


ABSTRACT 


The concentration of delinquency in certain areas in large cities has been established, 
but not yet completely explained. It may be the result of conditions found in such areas 
or of selective forces, or of both. The study of selection has been neglected. Mr. Clif- 
ford Shaw’s tests of the selection of nationalities for residence in such areas seem in- 
conclusive. A survey of crime in the city of Danville, Illinois, offered opportunity to 
test indirectly selective processes. It shows that over two-fifths of adult felons resident 
in Danville and committed during three years to prison or reformatory had a criminal 
record before coming to the city and that probably over half of them cannot be called 
“Danville products” or products of its delinquency areas. Racial and economic isola- 
tion in delinquency areas, the concentration of crime in rooming-house areas, the tran- 
sient residence of delinquent as compared with non-delinquent families in delinquency 

reas, the existence of conflicting group patterns of behavior within the areas, and data 
rom case histories seem partially to confirm this finding. The conclusion, though con- 
fined to this one study, is that areas of delinquency not only produce delinquency but 
act as selective forces attracting delinquents and predelinquents. Therefore criminologi- 
cal surveys should study this factor of selection and enlist the services of psychologists 
and psychiatrists as well as sociologists. 


Significant sociological research has recently established the rather 
obvious fact that crime and delinquency’ are not evenly distributed, 
at least in our large cities, but that areas of concentration exist which 
have been called ‘‘delinquency areas.” Outstanding in such work are 
the well-known studies of Mr. Clifford Shaw of the Institute for Ju- 
venile Research, Chicago.? But the explanation of this differential 
distribution of crime is still incomplete. Shaw finds it chiefly in the 
“disintegration of the community as a unit of social control’? in those 
areas most affected by the growth and industrialization of the city. 
That among the influences which produce this concentration of 

*The terms “crime” and “delinquency” and “criminal” and “delinquent,” re- 


spectively, will be used interchangeably in this article, except where the context indi- 
cates that each is used in its more restricted sense. 

Clifford R. Shaw, Delinquency Areas (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1929); Clifford R. Shaw and Henry D. McKay, “Social Factors in Juvenile Delin- 
quency,” National Commission on Law Observance and Enforcement, Report on the 
Causes of Crime, II, 23-108. Cf. also C. Clyde White, ‘The Relation of Felonies to En- 
vironmental Factors in Indianapolis,” Social Forces, X (May, 1932), 498-509. 

3 National Commission on Law Observance and Enforcement, of. cit., p. 109, and 
passim. 
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crime are the immediate social and economic conditions found ip 
these delinquency areas, few if any serious students would deny, 
While the present article will emphasize a different type of influence, 
the writer would not be understood as denying in the least the im- 
portance of immediate community situations. Indeed, his own 
studies have uncovered cases where crime seems as natural and in- 
evitable a consequence of the neighborhood setting as malaria is the 
product of mosquito-infested swamps. 

But a recognition of the criminogenic influence of a delinquency 
area does not, of course, imply exclusive emphasis upon that factor, 
or full agreement as to the specific conditions within such areas 
which are chiefly responsible. Different schools of thought are still 
amicably quarreling over the relative stress to be put upon eco- 
nomic conditions‘ as compared with the “social efficiency of neigh- 
borhood and community organization.’’> More fundamental is the 
ancient division between those centering attention upon objective 
conditions on the one hand and those who champion the significance 
of subjective personality traits as factors in criminal behavior. 

This division of opinion raises such questions as the following: Are 
criminals attracted into delinquency areas more frequently than into 
other parts of the city? Are the children of criminals settling in such 
areas delinquent entirely because they live in criminogenic neigh- 
borhoods, or largely because they had delinquent parents? Do peo- 
ple with other abnormal personality traits migrate to such areas 
rather than elsewhere, and if so are these traits factors in their 
criminal behavior? In all these cases the question would be, of 
course, whether these personality types were attracted or forced into 
the areas; or whether they were such on arrival rather than produced 
by life in the region after arrival. In short, are delinquency areas 
selective, and if so are they centers of delinquency partly because 
they are selective? 

The study of the possible selective influence of areas of delin- 
quency seems to the writer to have been somewhat neglected. Shaw, 
to be sure; has discussed a group aspect of this question.® He has 

4C. Clyde White, op. cit., pp. 505-6. 

5 Discussion of Dr. White’s paper by Professor E. W. Burgess, Social Forces, X 


(May, 1932), 512. 
6 Clifford R. Shaw, Delinquency Areas, p. 1. 
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considered nationality in relationship to the differential distribution 
of crime and delinquency.’ Space does not permit an analysis of 
Shaw’s evidence on this point. To the present writer none of it seems 
inconsistent with the assignment of a significant réle in the produc- 
tion of crime to certain cultural traits which vary widely between 
different nationalities. It is not easy to believe that nationality is 
of no consequence for behavior in the face of the tremendous differ- 
ences in arrest rates (for example) between different nationalities for 
large areas. In New York State the rate for Greeks has been shown 
to be 779.5 per 1000,000 population eighteen years of age and over, 
while the corresponding rate for Czechoslovaks is a mere 38.1—a 
difference in favor of the latter of over twenty to one! It is equally 
difficult to believe that the known contrasts in culture patterns be- 
tween immigrant groups (to say nothing of possible temperamental 
differences) leave adjustment to similar situations precisely the same 
for all. Are the South Italian traditions of self-defense and manly 
jealousy without significance for behavior?* 

Even if one minimize with Shaw the réle of group mores in ac- 
counting for the concentration of crime, there remains the problem 
of the possible selection of individual personality traits. Mr. Shaw 
scarcely considers in his own studies whether the collecting of ab- 
normal personalities in areas of delinquency may not help to account 
for the concentration of crime there. He would, no doubt, agree that 
this question requires further study. Therefore, as a small contribu- 
tion to this subject, some attention has been given to selective forces 
in a survey of crime in Danville, Illinois, which has been in progress 
at the University of Illinois for about two years. This study throws 
no light on the question of the selection of nationalities, for Danville 
has very few foreign-born. It deals chiefly with the selection of indi- 
viduals, Moreover, it is obvious that there are many differences be- 

7 National Commission on Law Observance and Enforcement, op. cit., pp. 79-98. 


§ The present writer is not unaware that the National Commission on Law Observ- 
ance and Enforcement in its Report on Crime and the Foreign Born has minimized the 
influence of nationality upon crime. Space does not permit extended discussion of their 
study here. In a forthcoming article the present writer attempts to show that this re- 
port of the Commission in part confuses an estimate of the effect of immigration and of 
particular nationalities on crime, and the very different question of why immigration 
may affect crime. In the writer’s view, immigration of certain nationalities does in- 
crease crime, though no immigrant group is “responsible” for crime. 
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tween conditions in a great city and in one of only 36,000 population 
like Danville. A smaller community was deliberately selected on the 
theory that a more complete understanding of the situation would be 
attained than is easy in a complex metropolis. The study has thus 
far been sociological in approach, but it is planned later to secure the 
co-operation of psychologists and political scientists. The latter espe. 
cially should be able, through various testing processes, to add more 
significant data on the subject of selection. 

Space does not permit us to describe the survey as a whole. It is 
not yet complete. The following very brief summary must suffice: 
(1) The study has shown a distribution of crime and juvenile de- 
linquency in Danville rather similar to that found by Shaw and 
others in larger cities, except for one area of delinquency at the out- 
skirts of the city; (2) four different types of areas of delinquency 
have been found; (3) correlations between crime and various neigh- 
borhood conditions have been determined and its relationship, espe- 
cially to residence of Negroes, to public relief, and to school retarda- 
tion of children, established; (4) two of the four types of delinquency 
areas have thus far been studied intensively, contacting practically 
every family in the areas many times and using a twenty-page sched- 
ule of questions designed among other things to bring out attitudes 
and neighborhood patterns of behavior; (5) with this knowledge of 
neighborhoods as a background numerous case histories are being 
obtained which it is felt are rather full; (6) related studies of a federal 
soldiers’ home and of regions outside the city more or less dependent 
upon it are planned but not yet completed; (7) special attention is 
being given to the study of selection, and this part of the study will 
now be reported. 

The problem is to test the selective influence of the city and of its 
areas of delinquency so far as it may be significant for the explana- 
tion of the concentration of crime. Direct evidence of such selection 
might theoretically be secured in either of two ways—we might 
study migrants or we might study criminals themselves. In the first 
case we should compare the personality traits and behavior of mi- 
grants into Danville with those of individuals born and brought up 
in the city; and we should compare migrants settling in areas of de- 
linquency with those settling elsewhere. For adults the behavior 
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which would be most significant would, of course, be crime or de- 
linquency itself. Thus, if newcomers to Danville were found to com- 
prise proportionately more people with previous criminal records 
than were found among the general population of the city, we should 
say the city was attracting relatively criminal groups. Similarly, if 
we found that a larger proportion of migrants into areas of delin- 
quency had criminal records previous to their migration than had 
comparable groups of migrants to other sections of the city, we 
should thus demonstrate the selective effect of such areas. In addi- 
tion we might study other traits, such as relative intelligence, in- 
come, emotional stability, unemployment, etc., of migrants and resi- 
dents and of migrants into delinquency areas and other areas re- 
spectively. But, as noted above, it would in this case be necessary 
also to show that such personality traits would tend to promote crim- 
inal behavior. 

A moment’s thought will show, I think, the almost insuperable 
difficulties involved in such a procedure. It would be necessary to 
study large numbers intensively, and especially to ascertain how 
many had previous criminal records acquired in widely scattered 
communities. This could hardly be done without finger-printing all 
and clearing thousands of records through the Federal Bureau of 
Identification. Even if this were feasible it would not show their 
misdemeanors or juvenile delinquencies, or the known crimes they 
had committed which were not followed by arrest, or their “secret 
sins”! Analysis of other personality traits of these “‘non-delinquents” 
would be only less difficult to arrange and more difficult to interpret. 

The second method is less difficult than the first, but is in some 
ways less satisfactory. It does not exactly prove selection, but sug- 
gests it (1) by showing the concentration of criminals in certain areas 
and (2) by showing that many of them are migrants who have 
brought delinquent traits with them. It enables us to discover crimi- 
nals who did and criminals who did not begin their criminal careers 
while resident either in Danville or in its areas of delinquency. Ob- 
viously Danville or its areas of delinquency did not initiate the crimi- 
nal behavior of the latter. In addition this method suggests other 
possible causes for the concentration of criminal behavior. 

Thus far only this second method has been used in the Danville 
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Crime Survey. Moreover, only cases of adult felons committed to 
state penal institutions for the three years 1928, 1929, and 1930 have 
been studied. Thus adult misdemeanants and juvenile delinquents 
have not been included. Nor have convicted felons given probation 
or otherwise disposed of been studied. Undoubtedly the omission of 
juveniles greatly reduces the proportion of cases to be classed as 
“Danville products,’’® although we know of cases where such juve- 
niles had been previously committed to institutions for delinquents 
before they moved to Danville. Of course, if adult felons are at- 
tracted or forced into these areas, it follows that juveniles living 
there may come into contact with them and so to that extent may 
also be the products of the selective forces we are studying. But 
probably children are more nearly the products of their neighbor- 
hoods than are adults, if only because they have had less time in 
which to change residence. Whether selection operates more or less 
upon misdemeanants than upon felons it is difficult to say. Felonson 
probation were not included, partly because their records had not 
been cleared through the Federal Bureau of Identification in Wash- 
ington. It is not apparent that their inclusion would have changed 
the proportion of “Danville products.”’ 

From the records of the state’s attorney 109 cases were found to 
have been committed either to Pontiac Reformatory or to the 
Southern Penitentiary at Chester during the three-year period. 
Through the co-operation of the Department of Public Welfare it 
was possible not only to have access to all information at the two 
institutions but to interview most of them there or in the field on 
parole. Following these institutional contacts field studies were 
made of each man’s case. The procedure was the same as in taking 
a case history, except that when it was established that a man hada 
criminal record before coming to Danville it was not necessary to 
study the case further” except to secure certain standard minimum 
information. This included his age, race, length of residence in Dan- 
ville, marital status, birthplace, offense, whether at the time of his 


9 A full study of the effect of selective forces on juvenile delinquency is planned, and 
certain facts have already appeared in case histories. But it is a more difficult task to 
determine the previous criminal behavior of juveniles than that of adults. 


10 All of these cases are now being studied more fully as case histories, but the study 
of selectivity preceded the securing of the fuller case histories. 
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crime he resided within or outside of the “delinquency areas” of 
Danville, and his previous criminal record before coming to Danville. 
In addition, where no previous criminal record was found, his reputa- 
tion and the previous criminal record and reputation of his parents 
were investigated as far as possible. The cases of the prisoners them- 
selves had all been cleared through the Bureau of Criminal Identi- 
fication at Washington. This means, of course, that their previous 
criminal record included only felonies and certain indictable mis- 
demeanors for which convictions had been secured, and which had 
been handled by organizations which use the Bureau. More petty 
offenses and juvenile delinquencies would not appear against them. 

It is obvious, therefore, that our findings understate, probably 
considerably, the significant misbehavior of these prisoners before 
they came to reside in Danville. Case histories of a rather complete 
type are now being made. These may increase but cannot decrease 
the proportion of prisoners whose initial serious criminal behavior 
cannot be attributed to Danville or its areas of delinquency. 

Of the 109 cases imprisoned in the two institutions for crimes 
committed in Danville during the three years, 29 proved not to be 
residents of the city, while 80 were residents. The non-residents were 
not further considered, and percentages given below apply only to 
residents. Of the 80 residents, 73 were studied. Of the other 7, 1 had 
been transferred to an Indiana institution, and his record at Chester 
was incomplete; 2, though known to have been incarcerated in the 
penitentiary, were not studied because their prison records had been 
misplaced; 4, by error, were not included. In 10 of the 73 cases 
families were not contacted in the field because it was already known 
that they had criminal records before coming to Danville. In 4 other 
cases the families were not found and in this small group information 
comes from institutional records and from interviews with the men 
only. Thus in 59 cases institutional study was supplemented by 
field contacts with relatives, friends, neighbors, and other inform- 
ants. There was also some correspondence with institutions and 
agencies located in places of former residence, but this method 
proved of value in only a few cases, and it was impracticable to visit 
the places of former residence except where they were within easy 
reach. As stated above, these omissions make the findings of previ- 
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ous criminal records all the more significant. A field investigator, 
Mr. Samuel P. Daykin, spent a little less than two months making 
this part of the study. 

The findings which can be tabulated are given in the following 
table. Pontiac Reformatory receives male felons between the ages 
of sixteen and twenty-six. Of the 24 cases committed there, 6 were 
found to have had previous criminal careers before coming to Dan- 
ville. These 6 had lived in Danville an average of 15 months, the 
longest period being 4 years, and the shortest 2 months. The 18 
for whom no criminal record prior to coming to Danville was found 
had been in the city an average of 13.95 years. In 2 of these 18 cases 
it was found that other members of the prisoner’s family had crimi- 
nal records before the family moved to Danville. This leaves 16 
cases where the investigator found no clear evidence that life outside 
of Danville had caused misbehavior. Yet only 6 of the 24 had been 
born in Danville. If we disregard traits of parents, these 6 may be 
said to be the minimum number who were “produced” by Danville 
conditions, as the other 6 known to have had criminal records before 
coming to the city represent the minimum number whose delin- 
quency was certainly not initiated in Danville and not entirely pro- 
duced by Danville conditions. 

Of the 49 men committed to the Southern Penitentiary, 24 had 
had criminal careers before coming to Danville, while in the remain- 
ing 25 cases no evidence of such careers could be found. The average 
period of residence of the 24 having previous records was 5.13 years, 
ranging from 1 week to 25 years. The average for the 25 men for 
whom no such previous record could be found was 13.9 years, the 
range being from 1 week to 33 years. Only 6 of this latter group were 
born in Danville. These 6—disregarding again the possible “selec- 
tion’’ of their parents—represent in the case of Chester men the mini- 
mum number whose careers were obviously “Danville products.” 

Combining the results from the two institutions we find that, of 
73 men who were residents of Danville and who were located and in- 
vestigated, 30, or 41.6 per cent, had been seriously criminal before 
coming to Danville. Thus, even disregarding the 29 cases which were 
not residents" of the city, more than 2 out of every 5 of these adult 


« The term “resident’’ is not used in its legal sense in this study. If the men gave an 
address in Danville as their home and were found actually to have lived there, they were 
considered as residents. 
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prisoners can positively be said not to have been made delinquent 
originally by residence in Danville. Four more had a reputation for 
delinquency before coming to the city. If we add these, the percent- 
age is raised to 46.6. In the case of 5 more there were parents or other 
members of the family who had a criminal record or a pronounced 
reputation for delinquency before the family moved to Danville. If 
we should add these we should have a percentage of 53.4, or over 
half whose delinquency (if the argument were granted) could not be 
wholly attributed to the influence of Danville. Finally, if one wishes 
to add the 29 non-residents, the percentage becomes 66.4 or prac- 
tically two-thirds. This last procedure we do not suggest, how- 
ever. 

Again, of the 73 only 13 were born in Danville. Since 5 of these 
belonged to “‘previously delinquent” families we may say that so 
far as our present knowledge goes 8 out of 73 of these adult felons 
were born and brought up in Danville and had parents for whom no 
record of delinquency or reputation for delinquency prior to their 
migration to the city has yet been found. This number can only be 
reduced by further investigation and at the moment represents the 
absolute minimum proportion of “Danville products.” It must be 
clearly understood that it is not contended that many more of the 
73 were not produced by Danville conditions. The investigator’s 
data as set forth in our table show that he attributes a much larger 
proportion of these careers to Danville. It is merely intended to 
show that there are only 8 cases, or 11 per cent, known to be unin- 
fluenced by either life outside of Danville or by the behavior of other 
members of their families who had become delinquent before com- 
ing to the city. As a matter of fact we know that 28, or 38.3 per 
cent, of the 73 spent all or a portion of their first 13 years of life in 
Danville and so were there during what some consider the most im- 
pressionable years. We also know that 45, or 61.6 per cent, did not 
spend any portion of their childhood in the city. 

It seems, therefore, that somewhere between 41.6 per cent (the 
proportion who had criminal careers before coming to Danville) and 
89 per cent (the proportion who either spent some part of their lives 
outside of Danville, or spent all their lives in Danville but had par- 
ents or sibs who were delinquent before coming to the city)—some- 
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where between these two extremes lies the true measure of the selec. 
tive influence of Danville on these particular criminals. 

The foregoing discussion has to do with the influence of Danville 
as a whole rather than with that of the areas of delinquency in the 
city. A map has been constructed showing the distribution in the 
city of the home addresses of individuals arrested on felony charges 
during a five-year period. It shows a pattern of distribution not up- 
like that which Shaw has found in Chicago and elsewhere, although 
a number of scattered neighborhoods with considerable crime exist, 
and especially a disorganized area near the Soldiers’ Home. A map 
of home addresses of misdemeanants shows an almost identical dis- 
tribution. There is no doubt, then, that delinquency areas exist. But 
it is not easy to set definite geographical limits to these areas. More- 
over, our study to date indicates that it would be still more difficult 
to define such areas in terms of the extent of approved patterns of 
behavior. Adopting a very arbitrary definition which extends the 
limits of delinquency areas as widely as the distribution of spots on 
our maps makes in the least reasonable, we find that only 8 of our 
73 prisoners studied lived outside those limits. It might be contended 
that these 8 should be added to the number and figured in the pro- 
portion of cases not produced by areas of delinquency. We prefer, 
however, not to do this because of the very arbitrary delimitation of 
the areas and because their influence no doubt extends outside their 
geographical limits. 

While it is at present upon the foregoing direct evidence that our 
case for the selective influence of Danville and its areas of delin- 
quency rests, yet there are certain other indirect evidences and argu- 
ments which may be added. These include, first, the observation 
that low rents and perhaps other characteristics have attracted the 
majority of Negroes and the majority of the lowest-income groups 
among both races to live in the same sections of the city where crime 
clusters. We believe that in addition to the social characteristics of 
these areas these processes of selection may have increased the con- 
centration of crime there. Second, the concentration of crime in 
cheap rooming-house districts, which exists in Danville as in other 
cities, tends to confirm other evidence that the réle of the transient 
in crime is considerable. Third, our unpublished intensive study of 
two out of four areas of delinquency in the city seems to indicate that 
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delinquent families within these areas are more transient in their 
stay than are non-delinquent families, Fourth, our house-to-house 
study of two areas has not disclosed either complete absence of ap- 
proved patterns of behavior or any generally approved anti-social 
patterns. Rather, we have found the neighborhoods divided roughly 
into relatively social and stable groups on the one hand and relatively 
anti-social groups on the other, with little association between the 
two. Such a division is not absolute, of course, but it is notable. It 
is quite likely, however, that the area of open vice and the area of 
rooming-houses—not yet intensively studied—will show a different 
situation. The former may approach more nearly common anti- 
social patterns, and the latter the absence of common patterns. But 
the two areas studied are as truly delinquency areas. In these the 
facts seem to indicate that it is not so much residence in a geographi- 
cal area as membership in a certain type of sub-group, such as “‘the 
young fast set,” which has produced crime. Finally, our case his- 
tories, while showing the adverse effects of the immediate neighbor- 
hood clearly, are also uncovering varied social relationships more or 
less independent of the neighborhood, as well as peculiar personality 
traits which partly account for loss of status and crime. 

Yet, strong as is the evidence of selection, it leaves the importance 
of the immediate community situation unquestioned. Delinquents 
and “pre-delinquents” who migrate to Danville may, of course, be 
partly the products of life elsewhere in delinquency areas. Similarly, 
Danville’s areas of delinquency not only produce local criminals, but 
no doubt start some on the road to crime who leave the city and be- 
come part of the crime problem in other cities, rather than in Dan- 
ville. Our contention is merely that the observed concentration of 
adult crime in certain areas in Danville is demonstrably due in con- 
siderable measure to conditions independent of the immediate neigh- 
borhood situation, or to the types of people which settle there, or in 
other words to the selective influence of the area. 

Let us briefly summarize our findings: 

1. The Danville crime survey like similar studies in larger cities 
shows crime to be very unevenly distributed throughout the city. 

2. Areas of delinquency are observable, though their exact geo- 
graphical boundaries can be only roughly determined. 

3. This concentration of crime is in part due to the direct influence 
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of social and economic conditions found in such areas, including the 
patterns of behavior prevalent within groups residing there. 

4. More than two-fifths of adult resident felons committed from 
the city in 1928, 1929, and 1930 and a larger proportion of those com- 
mitted from its areas of delinquency had criminal records before 
coming to Danville. 

5. This proportion is a minimum figure. In addition, others had 
“bad reputations” before coming and still others were members of 
families with other criminal members. Only 11 per cent were bom 
and brought up in the city in families without members who had been 
criminal before coming to Danville. 

6. In addition, certain more direct evidence indicates that the con- 
centration of crime in these areas may be due to other factors besides 
the immediate neighborhood influence: (a) The areas show concen- 
tration of Negroes and the economically dependent or poor. The 
areas apparently “select” such. (b) Much crime is committed by 
transients in rooming-house areas who have not long been subjected 
to local influences. (c) A study of one area confirmed the very brief 
residence of a large proportion of arrested men and women. (d) 
Study of two neighborhoods where crime was concentrated indicated 
neither the dominance of anti-social behavior patterns, nor complete 
absence of such patterns, but rather that such neighborhoods con- 
tain somewhat socially isolated groups with opposing attitudes to- 
ward crime. (e) As was to be expected, case histories brought out 
numerous other factors besides the immediate neighborhood situa- 
tion which contribute to crime. 

It must be remembered, however, that the foregoing evidence ap- 
plies to only one small city and that the study is still incomplete. 
Only further study can determine whether similar conditions would 
be found in other and larger cities. 

The study does, we feel, abundantly prove the desirability of 
studying selection and the subjective factors in crime as well as the 
sociological. This implies co-operative research with psychologists, 
psychiatrists, and other specialists contributing to the same project. 
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TABLE I 


CHARACTERISTICS OF FELONS RESIDENT IN DANVILLE AND COMMITTED TO 
Ittrnors STATE REFORMATORY AND SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


PENITENTIARY, 1928, 1929, 1930 


| 


b 3s 
gee | 3 
cue | 228 | Birthplace Offense 
Number | 3 
ASE. 
site| 
Reformatory 
10 no | | yes | Tennessee Forgery 
> Ee 4 yes | 18 | W | yes | Indiana Larceny as bailee 
a eee 15 no | 23.| W | yes | Indiana Robbery 
hs aS 15 no | 19 | W | yes | Indiana Robbery 
a ere 14 yes | 20] N | yes | Kentucky Larceny 
OS eee 17 yes | 17 | W | yes | Danville Forgery 
17 yes | 17 | W | yes | Illinois Burglary and larceny 
SS, ae 17 no | 19 | W | yes | Illinois Robbery 
Re 4mo. | no | 20] W] no | Greece Burglary and larceny 
1 day no | 19 | W | no Larceny 
| ae 20 yes | 20 | W | yes | Danville Robbery 
Oe See 22 yes | 22 | W | yes | Danville Larceny 
eS ar 3 no | 22|N | yes | Kentucky | Larceny 
oy 9 yes | 20 | N | yes | Kentucky | Larceny 
th 15 no | 15 | N | yes | Danville Larceny 
A. Sa 18 no | 18 | W | yes | Danville Burglary and larceny 
20 yes | 20 | W | yes | Danville Burglary and larceny 
ots hare 21 yes | 22 | W | yes | Indiana Confidence game 
yes | 18 | W | no | Illinois Burglary and larceny 
no | 20} no | Illinois Burglary 
no | 27| no | Illinois Larceny 
yes | 18 | W | no | Illinois Larceny 
no | 27} W | Ohio Attempted larceny 
Mis: See no | 20} W| no | Ohio Attempted larceny 
Penitentiary 
“ES ee 17 no | 20| N | yes | Tennessee | Robbery 
a eee 6 no | 51 | W | yes | Indiana Indecent liberties 
| ae 19 yes | 19 | W | yes | Florida Burglary and larceny 
ee 6 yes | 22 | W | yes | Ohio Larceny 
Ss ee 22 yes | 26 | N | yes | Kentucky Attempted burglary 
ee 21 yes | 21 | W | yes | Danville Burglary and larceny 
oS a 17 no | 25 | W | yes | Illinois Robbery 
14 no | 54 | W | yes | Kentucky | Murder 


* This term, “Danville product,’’ should not be taken too seriously. It simply means that the investi- 
gator had at the close of this incomplete study found no evidence: (a) that the individual had a criminal rec- 
ord before coming to Danville, or (6) had a marked pepeeetian Se delinquency before such migration, or 


(c) had parents with a criminal record or reputation before coming. 
t “Illinois” in this column means in Illinois but outside of Danville. 
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TABLE I—Continued 
SEE 
Case 26S g Birthplace Offense 
Penitentiary—Continued 
es See 18 no | 36} W | yes | Missouri Forgery 
OSES Fae 30 yes | 33 | W | yes | Indiana Forgery 
oe ree 33 yes | 33 | N | yes | Danville Larceny 
6 mo. | no | 37| W| no | Maryland | Larceny 
5 yes | 24 | W/ no | Kentucky Forgery 
RS Ee 13 yes | 26 N | yes | Indiana Burglary and larceny 
| ee 15 yes | 19 | W | yes | Indiana Robbery armed 
oA Be 25 yes | 25 | W | yes | Danville Larceny 
ee, eerie 4 yes | 63 | W | SH?! Iowa Manslaughter 
1 wk. | no | 29 | N | yes | Tennessee | Burglary and larceny 
eR, See 3 yes | 25 | N | SH | Arkansas Robbery 
SAE, Sener 2 yes | 31 | N | SH | Oklahoma | Robbery 
Ee aera 24 yes | 32 | W | SH | Danville Attempted robbery 
no | 41 | W | Illinois Burglary and larceny 
no | 34| W/no | Illinois Murder 
no | W no | Ohio Murder 
no | 53 | N | no | Illinois Burglary and larceny 
“eee a ieee no | 63 | W | SH | Indiana Assault to kill 
Se ae no | 42|N | no | Kentucky Confidence game 
no | 24| W| no | Ohio Burglary and larceny 
no | 21 | W/|no | Kansas Attempted burglary 
and larceny 
no | 31 | W no | Indiana Larceny 
yes | 25 | W | no | Illinois Robbery armed 
no | 22} W/ no | Illinois Robbery armed 
no | 38} W | no | Indiana Confidence game 
no | 38} N | no | Arkansas Larceny 
no | 33 | N | no | Tennessee Forgery 
no | 28} W | no | Kentucky Forgery 
yes | 48 | W | no | Indiana Rape 
yes | 47 | W | no | Indiana Burglary and larceny 
ee ie Speer no | 35 | N | SH | Ohio Confidence game 
no | 57| W/no | Illinois Murder 
yes | 23 | no | Danville Larceny 
no | | Illinois Larceny 
ee | ae no | 25 | W/ no | Greece Robbery 
eee “2 no | 48} W/ no | Illinois Burglary and larceny 
69..... eS ee no | 38} W/ no | Austria-H. | Manslaughter 
? | 47 | W | SH | Roumania {| Murder 
24 yes | 24 | W | yes | Danville Larceny 
ee Se 24 yes | 24 | W | yes | Danville Larceny 
2 no | 32 | W SH | Illinois Larceny 


ful b 


“SH” means Soldiers’ Home. Note that all but one are classed as “‘Danville products.” This is doubt- 


ut the conservative policy of the investigator has been adopted. 
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A NOTE ON STABILITY IN QUES- 
TIONNAIRE RESPONSE 
MAPHEUS SMITH 
University of Kansas 
ABSTRACT 

Fifty students, twenty-two boys and twenty-eight girls, in second-, third-, and 
fourth-year college work, were tested for stability of response to the same questionnaire 
consisting of sixty items. The study, closely similar to a recent one by Professor Read 
Bain, resulted in substantially the same results on the three major types of questions: 
factual family items, factual personal items, and subjective personal items. About one- 
fourth of the items were responded to differently on the two trials, the greatest change 
being on subjective personal items, the least on factual personal items. Superior sta- 
bility of girls was found to be almost perfectly reliable. The two studies were not in 
agreement on specific items, however. It is suggested that more attention be given 
to techniques of measurement in sociology, that more attention be given to theoretical, 
methodological questions at the annual meetings of the American Sociological Society, 
at least for the next few years, and that review articles on the reliability of methods 
would be serviceable enough to sociologists to justify their inclusion in the American 
Journal of Sociology. 

The data forming the basis of this report were collected in response 
to a suggestion contained in Professor Read Bain’s recent article on 
stability in questionnaire response." The purpose of the present 
study is to offer a check on his results. 

Some differences between the methods of conducting the two 
studies should be noted. The first of these was the statement of pur- 
pose of the questionnaire when it was given the second time. Owing 
to temporary misplacing of the first questionnaires, I was able to 
say that the first ones had been misplaced but that the second ones 
would serve the purpose of the others should they not be discovered. 
The question of changes was taken care of by requesting the students 
to record the changes taking place during the four months which 
had elapsed by giving double answers where a change had taken 
place. In this way I escaped the use of a specific challenge to remem- 
ber the first response to the questionnaire. There was no evidence 
that the students failed to follow the directions and explanations 
given. 

Fifty subjects were employed—twenty-two boys and twenty- 

* Read Bain, “Stability in Questionnaire Response,” American Journal of Sociology, 
XXXVIT (1931-32), 445-53. 
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eight girls. The academic status of these subjects was varied, about 
one-third being in each of the second, third, and fourth college years 
—all being members of introductory sociology classes. 

Sixty questions were used, “college or school of student,” “age 
of siblings” and “sex of siblings’ being omitted, with student’s own 
age and sex substituted. No other changes were made in the ques. 
tions. Instead of the cards used by Bain, mimeographed sheets of 
paper were employed. Changes were counted as nearly in the manner 
of the original study as could be inferred from the published report. 


TABLE I 


CHANGES ON 60-ITEM QUESTIONNAIRE BY 50 COLLEGE UPPERCLASSMEN 
IN SECOND REPLY 


22 Males 28 Females 


Group I: 
Changes on 60 items 403 377 
Percentage of changes 30. 22. 
Average changes per person 18. ts. 

Group IT: 
Changes on 16 factual family items 87 88 
Percentage of changes 24. IQ. 
Average changes per person 4. Z. 

Group IIT: 
Changes on 19 factual personal items 95 97 
Percentage of changes 22. 18. 
Average changes per person 

Group IV: 

Changes on 25 subjective personal items...... 192 
Percentage of changes 27.4 
Average changes per person 6.9 


A number of students mentioned changes, many of them in family 
data concerning which they had obtained information since the time 
of the first questionnaire. Few students indicated awareness of 
changes in the more subjective personal data, although the greatest 
changes did take place there, as can be seen from the summary given 
in Table I. 

Conclusions apparent from Table I are that on more than one- 
fourth of the items changes were made, that the changes were fewest 
on factual personal items and most numerous on subjective personal 
items. Also, it is clear that girls changed their responses considerably 
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less than boys, regardless of the type of question considered. Again, 
taken by general groups, such as Groups II, IIT, and IV, there was 
rather high instability of response for all of the questions used. 
Bain’s findings led to the same general conclusions. It is also sug- 
gested from a comparison of the two studies that the challenge in- 
centive had a slight positive influence upon stability, although the 
small number of cases and the lack of control over all factors makes 
such a conclusion highly tentative. 

Quite as important as the general conclusions of sex difference and 
instability on general type of response is the degree of stability on 
specific items. This follows from the fact that the degree of insta- 
bility shows variation from response to response within each general 
group. Table IT shows these facts. 

For the boys, replies to six items in Group II, to five items in 
Group III, and to fourteen items in Group IV showed more than 
30 per cent instability. For girls, the corresponding figures were 
two, three, and nine. The totals were twenty-five items for boys 
and fourteen for girls. This was four more for boys than Bain found, 
and five less for girls. 

A wide amount of difference between the two studies was found 
in specific items, but on the following items boys’ reports showed 
30 per cent more instability in both studies: “mother’s age,” 
“father’s and mother’s hobbies,” “average income,” “kinds of work 
done,” “travel,” ‘‘extra-curricular activities,” “‘life-work,”’ “hob- 
bies,” “best liked extra-curricular activities,” “good or bad dreams,” 
“favorite author,” ‘‘disliked historical character,” “day-dreams,”’ 
“making up mind,” and “most admired historical character.” 
Girls’ reports varied 30 per cent or more on the following items 
in both studies: “mother’s hobbies,” “‘at what have you worked,” 
“travel,” “extra-curricular activities,’ “hobbies,” ‘church pref- 
erence,” “best liked extra-curricular activities,” “good or bad 
dreams,” “favorite author,” “disliked historical character,’ and 
“favorite book.”’ 

At the same time, boys’ responses were less than 1o per cent 
unstable on the following items in both studies: “father’s vocation,” 
and “father’s church,” “good hearing,” and “engagement.” Girls’ 
responses were similarly unstable on the following items: “death of 
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TABLE II 
CHANGES 
Boys Girls 
No. No. 
Group II—Family items: 
a. Nenber of siblings............... 4 | 18.2 8 | 28.6 
2. Number of siblings dead......... I 4.5 ° 0.0 
4. Vocation of father.............. I 4.5 4 | 14.3 
5. Hobbies of father... ............ 7 | 31.8 5 | 17.9 
| 31.8 7 25.0 
7. Vocation of mother.............. = | 43:0 I 3.6 
8. Hobbies of mother.............. 12 | 54.5 Ir | 39.3 
g. Average family income per year...| 10 | 45.5 70. | 36.7 
10. Nationality of father’ family... .. . 9 | 40.9 6 | 21.4 
11. Date of coming to this country... 6 | 27.3 8 | 28.6 
12. Nationality of mother’s family... . 7 | 31.8 7 | 25.0 
13. Date of coming to this country... 5 22.7 6 | 23.4 
2 9.1 5 17.9 
3 | 13.6 4 | 
16. Population of place of residence. . . s fats 3 10.7 
Group II1I—Factual personal items: 
° 0.0 ° 0.0 
19. Number serious operations or ill- 
5 | 22.7 7 | 25.0 
a0. Good | 22.7 | 
21. Good hearing? ° 0.0 2 ee 
22. Have many colds?............... 5 22.7 5 17.9 
6 | 27.3 6 | 21.4 
24. Kinds of work done............. 10 | 45.5 I2 | 42.9 
25. Where have you traveled?....... 69.61 16 | 57.1 
26. Do you work now during spare 
27. Church membership?............ es | 26.6 I 3.6 4 8 
28. Grades you have skipped......... 5 | 22.7 5 | 17.9] 10 | 2 
a9. Grades repeated................. 4 | 18.2 ° 0.0 4 8 
SS” eee 2 9.1 I 3.6 3 6 
31. Size of high school attended ...... 9 | 40.9 5 17.9 | 14 | 28 
32. Did you take economics or sociology 
6 | 27.3 5 |17.9| 1 | 22 
33- Extra-curricular activities in high 
school and college............... Ir | 50.0] 17 | 60.7| 28 | 56 
34. Are you engaged?............... I 4.5 = | 86.7 4 8 
Are you 2 9.1 I 3.6 3 6 
Group IV—Subjective personal items: 
36. What life-work do you plan?...... 7 | 31.8 28.6 | 15 | 30 
18 | 81.8] 21 75.0| 39 | 7 
38. Do you like the work you have 
6 | 27.3 6 | a1.4] 12 
39. What church do you prefer?...... 6 | 27.3 9 | 32.1 15 | 30 
40. Extra-curricular activities pre- 
Ir | 50.0] 15 | 53.6] 26 | 52.0 
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siblings,” “mother’s vocation,” “good hearing,” “subjects failed,” 
and “liking for opposite sex.” 

No changes were found on three items for boys and on four items 
for girls. Bain found the same number for boys but more items for 
girls. On nine items, 50 per cent or more of the boys made changes, 
compared to five items in Bain’s study; on six items 50 per cent or 


TABLE Il—Continued 


CHANGES 
— Boys Girls Total 
No. No. No. 
Group IV—Continued 
41. Do you like the opposite sex?..... 2 9.1 ° 0.0 2 4.0 
42. Do you like people?............. 3 | 13.6 3 | 10.7 6 | 12 
43. Do people seem to like you?...... 6 | 27.3 3 | 10.7 9 | 18 
44. Do you dream often?............ 3 | 33.7 7 | 25.0] 12 | 24 
45. Bad dreams or good?............ 12 | 54.5| 14 | 50.0| 26 | 52 
46. Do you day-dream?............. 10 | 45.5 6 | 21.4 | 16 | 32 
FOU 6 1 6 | 21.4] 12 | 24 
Do you get along well with broth- 
en eee 4 | 18.2 2 7.1 6 | 12 
49. Do you like one parent more than 
6 | 27.3 4 | 14.3 | 10 | 20 
3 | 13.6 3 | 10.7 6 | 12 
51. What are you most afraid of?..... 8 | 36.4 6 | 21.4] 14 | 28 
52. Do you usually get a square deal?. . 9 | 40.9 4 | 14.3 | 13 | 26 
53. Do you often feel tired and lazy?. .. > 138s 8 | 28.6] 15 | 30 


54. Have much trouble in making up 
8 | 36.4 9 | 32.1 

18 | 81.8 7 | 25.0 

56. Favorite author................. 18 | 81.8] 10 | 35.7 

57- Most admired historical character.| 15 | 68.2 | 15 | 53.6] 30 | 60 

58. Most disliked historical character..| 10 | 45.5 | 13 | 46.4 

59. egg resent filling out this blank?} 4 | 18.2 4 | 14.3 

60. I 


ak 9 | 40.9 9 | 32. 18 | 36.0 


more of the girls made changes, compared to two items in Bain’s 
study. On eighteen items, 30 per cent or more of the total group 
made changes, compared to twenty-one items in Bain’s study. On 
twelve items changes were made by 10 per cent or less of the total 
group, compared to five items in Bain’s study. 

The smallest number of changes by any one girl was on five items, 
the largest on twenty-one items. For boys, the smallest number of 
changes was twelve, the largest twenty-six. Only four persons (all 
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girls) changed less than ten of the items. Six boys changed mor 
than twenty items, compared with only one girl. 

From this analysis it is clear that girl superiority is maintained 
regardless of the method of comparison, and that it is found in aj] 
but very few of the separate items. The two studies agree on this 
point. Another conclusion is that not all items show extreme jp. 
stability in response. This again was true of both studies. However, 
there was no perfect agreement as to which specific items showed 
great instability or small instability. On certain items there was 
agreement between the studies, but on a number of items there was 
disagreement. This can only mean that the items need more carefyl 
study and on a scale large enough for measurement of reliability to 
be worth computing. Also, the variety of items should be indefinite. 
ly increased to embrace all questions commonly used in schedules 
and questionnaires. 

Some light was shed on two of the questions Bain raised. Similarity 
of Freshmen and Seniors in questionnaire response instability is 
strongly suggested from the results mentioned. Also it is possible, by 
means of computing the standard error of the difference between the 
average number of changes made by boys and girls, to learn if the 
difference found is likely to hold if more cases were studied. The 
computation showed that there are 84 chances in roo that girls of 
the sort studied would show a true superiority in stability of response 
over boys of the sort studied. And this means that the margin of 
difference between the sexes was too small, in view of the small num- 
ber of students co-operating, for the difference to be entirely reliable. 

Discussion of the causes of the conclusions are of no value now, 
since any explanation would be almost wholly speculative. For ex- 
ample, it might be suggested that the superiority of the girls in sta- 
bility of response was due in part to the fact that they had less 
chance of error, since fewer of them had done a wide variety of work, 
since their extra-curricular activities were less various, and since 
they had traveled slightly less. And yet examination of Table Il 
shows that, while boys were more unstable in statements of “work 
done” and “travel,” girls more than made up for this in the item of 
“extra-curricular activities.” 

Much more important than a search for causes is the pursuit of 
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more information about stability of response to questionnaires. If 
certain questions do not draw forth consistent responses, they must // 
be eliminated from questionnaires unless one is studying individual 
differences rather than pursuing general conclusions. Inclusion of 
such questions invalidates all of the conclusions touched by the 
questions. The sooner this is realized by all would-be scientists, the 
sooner will it be possible to have confidence in the results of a given 
investigation, whether it is one’s own work or that of another. 

1 would go farther, and make a few suggestions in the hope that 
Professor Bain’s interest in methods may be more fully realized. This 
will also be in accord with a tendency now developing in the Ameri- 
can Sociological Society to consider more carefully the nature of the 
bases of all conclusions and principles advanced. This whole senti- 
ment bids fair to crystallize into a definite attack on the anecdotage 
commonly used in sociology, a tendency so closely identified with the 
preliminary stages of every science that it may be said to belong to 
the pre-scientific stage. 

The first suggestion is that more attention needs to be given to 
methodology and, if you please, to the making of tools for sociologi- 
cal measurement. All sciences honor their technicians above their 
arm-chair theorists. And so will a scientific sociology. By tool-mak- 
ing is meant the construction of scales, schedules, tests, and other 
devices that have a reliability coefficient of at least .80 in actual use, 
and which to a known degree give indexes of the other behavior of 
those responding in certain ways. As an illustration, the scales of 
Thurstone and his students, whether or not they can deal with the 
fictional “‘attitude” of some psychologists, are tools that can be used 
to measure the effect of certain experiences on the change in reac- 
tions to a stimulus. An instrument of that sort is nothing but a de- 
vice for measuring the character of an activity so that similarities 
and differences can be determined—and that is needed in any sci- 
ence. 

A second suggestion is that more attention could with value be 
given methodological questions by official groups of sociologists. It 
might be advisable to have an annual sectional meeting of the Ameri- 
can Sociological Society devoted to methods of social research and 
analysis. This could be held in addition to the Social Research Sec- 
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tion, which should continue to deal with research on important 
questions of fact. A meeting on research methods should deal with 
studies in the value of methods and with theoretical questions on 
methods. Perhaps such a section would outlive its usefulness within 
a few years, and then it could be discontinued. But at present it 
would do much toward developing scientific sociology. 

A third suggestion is that more attention be given to methods in 
some sociological journal. This is apart from the need of more socio- 
logical journals, especially for research papers, a need certain to 
grow rapidly in the next few years. For many years other sciences 
in their leading journals have encouraged reports on technique and 
apparatus, and these still continue. If such encouragement is too 
radical a step for the present, it is certainly possible to give attention 
to methods in an occasional review article. The American Journal of 
Sociology has been a pioneer among sociological publications in this 
respect. It would be very useful now to apply the same plan in the 
case of questionnaire reliability, with a view toward making avail- 
able to the members of the American Sociological Society and other 
social scientists, in a place where all may read, a summary of the 
findings of the many researches on this question. It is my honest con- 


viction that the benefits of this would be manifold, and would prove 
well worth a gradual extension until the other common methods of 
research and analysis have been similarly reviewed. 
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THE QUESTIONNAIRE IN A SOCIOLOGICAL 
RESEARCH PROJECT 
RUTH SHONLE CAVAN 
Rockford, Illinois 
ABSTRACT 


The reliability and stability of a questionnaire were tested by having 123 eighth- 

e children answer it twice with a week’s interval, by comparing the replies of 62 
pairs of siblings, and by comparing the replies of children and mothers. The replies on 
the two written forms from the same children agreed for 87.3 per cent of the total num- 
ber of questions. The percentages of agreement varied from 97.6 per cent for factual 
questions about self te 78.1 per cent for questions on attitudes toward self. For a “neu- 
rotic inventory’’ of 24 questions, 82.7 per cent of the total questions were in agreement 
on the two forms. The replies of siblings varied in agreement from 92.5 per cent for 
factual questions about the parents, to 62.3 per cent for questions involving estimates. 
Agreement between children and parents was slightly lower. There was no appreciable 
difference in the percentage of agreement between boys and girls/ When certain ques- 
tions were selected to form a scale to measure home background and were assigned 
scores, a correlation coefficient of .814 was secured between scores with a week’s inter- 
val; similar coefficients for the neurotic inventory were .844 for boys and .785 for girls. 

As part of a study of the relation of home and social factors to per- 
sonality adjustment,’ a questionnaire consisting of 80 general ques- 
tions and a brief neurotic inventory of 24 questions was constructed, 
and the stability and reliability of response were checked by several 
methods. In view of the recent interest in the questionnaire as a 
tool for sociological research, the results may be of value to research 
workers and are here presented.” 

The questionnaire, which was used with eighth-grade children, 
contained four types of questions: (1) those to which the child wrote 
in an answer (as “Where was your father born?”’); (2) check lists (as 
a list of organizations of which the child might be a member); (3) 
multiple choice answers (as ‘“‘Do you have a chum now? Yes———; 
No ”); (4) graded multiple choice answers (as “Do you tell 
your mother your joys and troubles? Almost never-———; Some- 
times ; Almost always————’’). By these devices provision 
was made for comparable and, so far as possible, objective replies. 

* Conducted in co-operation with Professor E. W. Burgess of the University of Chi- 
cago. 

* Read Bain, “Stability in Questionnaire Response,” American Journal of Sociology, 
XXXVII (November, 1931), 445-53; Mapheus Smith, “A Note on Stability in Ques- 
tionnaire Response,” ibid., Vol. XXXVIII (March, 1933). 
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The present report concerns merely the testing which was done 
for reliability of the questionnaire and includes the following groups; 
(1) 123 eighth-grade children in three Chicago public schools who 
filled in the questionnaire twice, with a week’s interval between the 
first and second writing; (2) 62 pairs of siblings; (3) 29 children 
whose mothers were interviewed on certain questions. 

On the retesting, as well as on the first time they filled in the ques- 
tionnaire, the children were very co-operative. They were told that 
the information was to be used as part of a scientific study being 
made by sociologists at the University of Chicago. When the second 
questionnaire was presented to them they were told that scientists 
sometimes had to repeat their experiments and that a duplicate 
questionnaire was desired from each pupil. 

It is obviously impossible to give the results on the 80 questions 
individually. On only 4 questions was there 100 per cent agreement: 
birthplace of mother, nationality or race of father, telephone, and 
whether father and mother were living. When the questions are 
grouped according to the types of information sought, the percentage 
of the total number of questions upon which there was complete 
agreement ranges from 78.1 per cent for questions on attitudes to- 
ward themselves to 97.6 per cent for questions on age and order of 
birth. Table I gives a summary of this material. It will be noted 
that the disagreements are divided into slight or partial differences 
in reply and major differences. Under the first heading are included 
minor differences in estimates of distance and time‘ and differences 
of one step when a question had a graded answer. It is very signifi- 
cant that most of the differences in estimates and attitudes fall into 
the classification of minor differences. Practically, this means that 
although there is not complete agreement, the general picture given 
by both questionnaires is the same. Thus, the child who recorded on 


3 Since the interval was of only one week, the question of memory enters; it must be 
noted, however, that the questionnaire contains in all 104 questions and the children 
did not have the questions impressed upon their minds by any discussion of them the 
first time they wrote. A problem for further investigation would concern the changes 
in the responses which occur with intervals of different periods of time. 

4 Since questions involving time and distance estimates differ, a separate determina- 
tion was made for each question as to what would constitute a minor difference, and all 
answers to a given question were then judged by this set standard. 
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the first questionnaire that he “never” likes to fight, might record on 
the second questionnaire that he “sometimes” likes to fight, but rare- 
ly does he record that he is “always ready” for a fight. 

For the total of 9,021 questions, 87.3 per cent of the replies are in 
complete agreement on the two questionnaires, 7.2 per cent show 
slight disagreements, and 5.5 per cent major disagreements, The 
average number of questions changed per child is 9.3, of which 5.3 
represent slight changes and 4.0 represent major changes. When the 
questionnaires were analyzed question by question for boys and 
girls separately there was no appreciable difference in the percentage 
of agreement and disagreement between the two groups. 

The neurotic inventory contained 24 questions of this type: “Have 
you always gotten a square deal out of life? Have you ever been pun- 
ished unjustly?”’ Each question was followed by the words “yes” 
and “no,” one of which the child was requested to check. On these 
questions, which are of the subjective type, the number of changes in 
replies on the two questionnaires ranged from none to nine. On a 
total of 2,522 questions to which replies were made on both ques- 
tionnaires by 124 children, 17.3 per cent of the questions had dis- 
similar replies. The average number of questions changed per child 
was 3.5. 

The responses of 22 pairs of siblings were compared with reference 
to 19 questions concerning the home and parents. The proportion of 
replies in complete agreement ranged from 49.2 per cent on the num- 
ber of magazines “regularly taken” in the home to 98.3 per cent on 
whether both parents were alive (only one instance of disagreement). 
When grouped according to types, questions on facts about the par- 
ents (362 pairs of answers) show complete agreement in 92.5 per cent 
of the cases; those on facts about the home (283 cases), 95.1 per 
cent; and those involving estimates of numbers, periods of time, and 
so forth (305 cases), 62.3 per cent. In the last group, 20.3 per cent 
of the cases showed slight disagreements and 17.4 per cent major 
disagreements. 

Twenty-nine mothers were interviewed on certain factual ques- 
tions several weeks after their children had filled in the questionnaire 
in school. The percentage of agreement between answers of mother 
and child ranged from 45.8 per cent complete agreement on length of 
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residence in the present home expressed in years to 100 per cent 
complete agreement on whether or not the home had a furnace, 
number of roomers, and church attended by the family. With refer. 
ence to length of residence, all disagreements in the period of time 


TABLE I 
PERCENTAGE OF AGREEMENT AND DISAGREEMENT IN REPLIES TO QUESTION- 
NAIRE FILLED IN TWICE BY EIGHTH-GRADE CHILDREN 
WITH INTERVAL OF ONE WEEK 


No. or PERCENTAGE OF REPLIES WITH— Tor 


‘AL 
TYPE or QUESTION QUESTIONS No. oF 
Complete Slight Major Ques- 

Agreement | Difference | Difference | TS 


Factual about parents (birthplace, na- 
tionality, occupation, ownership of 


business, mother employed, etc.) . . 12 96.7 3.2 2.1 1,310 
Factual about home (telephone, serv- 

ants, auto, names of magazines, 

12 95-5 2.5 2.0 1, 385 
Factual about self (age, order of 

Factual on social contacts (member- 

ship in clubs, officer in same, play 

9 92.2 7.2 977 
Estimates on parents’ activities (ill- 

ness, schooling, clubs, etc.)....... 5 85.7 7.8 6.5 540 
Attitudes toward parent (parent nerv- 

ous, confide in parent, criticize). . . 6 83.5 II.2 gS. 717 


Estimate involving numbers, time, 
etc. (years has had chum, how long 
parents ill, number of magazines 
and books, number of close friends, 


three wishes, like to play alone, to 


Attitudes toward self (where play, to 

blame for trouble, lonesome, etc.). . 7 78.1 II.0 10.9 826 
Neurotic inventory................ 24 17.3 2,522 


* To which children made reply on both questionnaires. 


were of one year or less. In general, the percentage of complete 
agreement between mother and child is slightly less than the cor- 
responding percentage of agreement between siblings or between first 
and second questionnaires filled in by the child. On graded answers 
there is a definite tendency for most if not all of the disagreements to 
be of one step. 
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Interviews with children and an analysis of their questionnaires 
revealed the causes for some of the disagreements. Certain ques- 
tions, seemingly clear, were capable of several interpretations. Thus 
the question, ““Do you have a bathroom that is used by your family 
alone?” puzzled some children whose homes contained a lavatory 
but no bathtub. In everyday speech children call such a lavatory a 
“bathroom.”’ Children whose homes were adjacent to a family store 
in which there was a telephone were puzzled whether or not to say 
they had a telephone in the home. Even such a seemingly direct 
question as whether the father lived at home was answered “yes” on 
the first questionnaire and “‘no” on the second by one child whose 
father was a traveling salesman and was on the road at the time the 
second questionnaire was filled out. A sister who was taking nurse’s 
training in the city in which her parents lived was recorded by one 
sibling as living at home, by the other as not living at home. “Own 
parents” are confused with step-parents by some children. Only the 
most painstaking construction of a questionnaire, checked by inter- 
views with representatives of the group for which it is intended, can 
assure questions which are unambiguous. 

Questions concerning matters not in the immediate experience of 
the child receive answers which are estimates rather than factual. As 
illustrations, the replies of siblings may be cited. One child stated 
that the father had been born in North Carolina, his sibling stated 
Georgia. One of two siblings gave the nationality of the father as 
Danish, the other as Swedish. With reference to the father’s occupa- 
tion dissimilar replies by siblings included laborer and peddler; car- 
penter and painter; laborer and iron welder; and handwork and 
painter. With reference to employment of the mother, siblings might 
agree that the mother worked but not agree as to whether the work 
was part-time or full-time. In the case of a servant they might agree 
that one was employed but disagree as to the amount of time she 
worked. 

Estimates are of course always difficult to make, and should be ac- 
cepted merely as estimates rather than as absolute statements of 
fact. 

_The foregoing indicates that on objective and factual questions a 
rather high degree of reliability may be expected from adolescents, 
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especially when the questions are carefully phrased. The results giy. 
en in this article concern the questionnaire before interviews were 
held with children to ascertain ambiguities in phrasing. Interviews 
were held with 100 children, and many changes were made to elimi. 
nate difficulties in interpretation. |The percentage of agreement given 
is therefore presumably lower than could be secured from a question. 
naire after careful checking for ambiguities.‘ , 

Questions involving attitudes and estimates have a lower reliabjl. 
ity than factual questions. When graded multiple choice answers are 
provided, however, most of the disagreements are of one step. It 
seems advisable, therefore, to arrange a series of three to five graded 
multiple choice answers for questions of this type. 

Reliability may be increased by avoiding asking for details which 
experience has shown cannot be given reliably. Thus most children 
know the country in which the parents were born, but some appar- 
ently are not sure of the state or city. The disagreement of siblings 
on the matter of education of the father, when a choice of four an- 
swers is given (none, grade school, high school, college), make it cer- 
tain that it would be futile to ask for the exact grade completed by 
the father. 

{The reliability of a questionnaire may be increased by treating tt 
as a scale or “test,” assigning numerical values to questions of a 
common type, and computing scores. From the questionnaire dis- 
cussed in this article, thirty-seven questions on home background 
were selected and assigned weights in accordance with certain cr- 
teria indicating the personal and social adjustment of the child. The 
correlation coefficient between scores on duplicate sets of the scale 
filled out with a week’s interval by 160 children is .814+.022. When 
the 24 questions in the neurotic inventory are treated as a scale and 
a score computed, the corresponding correlation coefficient for 61 
boys is .844 and for 61 girls .785. 

Before constructing a questionnaire the research worker should, 

$s The author is to a certain extent at a loss to account for the wide differences be- 
tween the percentage of agreement of replies in this study with eighth-grade children, 
and the percentages found by Bain and Smith with college students. The longer interval 
of time in the Bain and Smith studies would account for some of the differences. The 


form of the questionnaire, age of the subjects, and difference in degree of sophistication 
and degree of rapport are other possible factors. 
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consult studies which deal with the proper framing of questions and 
the areas of experience concerning which information may be secured 
with a reasonable degree of accuracy.® When properly constricted 
and analyzed, the questionnaire becomes a valuable instrument of 
research in the hands of the research worker who is aware of the pos- 
sibilities and the limitations of the method. 

6See L. V. Koos, The Questionnaire in Education (Macmillan, 1928), and P. M. 
Symonds, Diagnosing Personality and Conduct (Century, 1931), chaps. iv—vii. Ques- 
tionnaires have been used in educational studies for some time. The disappointingly 
unreliable results of early questionnaires led to criticisms and wholesale condemnation; 
more-recently, however, attention has been given to techniques for increasing the reli- 


ability of the questionnaire. Sociologists should benefit by these studies rather than to 
work in isolation and perhaps cover ground already thoroughly covered. 
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CURRENT RESEARCH PROJECTS 


THE 1932 CENSUS OF CURRENT RESEARCH PROJECTs: 
REPORT RECEIVED TO SEPTEMBER, 1932 


The returns from the American Sociological Society 1932 census of current 
research projects as arranged by George A. Lundberg, chairman of the Com. 
mittee on Social Research, appear below. An attempt has been made to give 
the subject, scope, author, and his address whenever this information has been 
available. In arranging the material the categories employed in Social Science 
Abstracts have been used. In the cross-references the serial numbers of the 


projects are given. The authors’ names are arranged alphabetically within the 
several groups. 


[Eprtor’s Note.—Projects included in the census published in Vol. XX XVII, No.4 
(January, 1932), are indicated in this list by a citation of the page and serial number 
of the project. The description is reprinted only where a reformulation has been made] 


SOCIAL THEORY AND ITS HISTORY 
(See also 152) 


1. Early generalizations regarding population movement and culture contact, from 
Herodotus to Heeren—sso B.C. to 1850 A.D. Howard Becker, 215 Crescent St, 
Northampton, Massachusetts. 

2. The ‘‘Social Science” movement in the United States (1840-1900). Jessie Ber- 
nard, 68 Faculty Exchange, Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. 

3. Social research in the South (1700-1931). L. L. Bernard, 68 Faculty Exchange, 
Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. 

4. Sociology in the United States. Jdem. (See XXXVII, 620, No. 4.) 


5. The social science of the eighteenth century. Gladys Bryson, Smith College, 
Northampton, Massachusetts. Emphasis on English and Scottish materials, but with 
considerable attention to French and German. 

6. The contribution of mathematical economics to sociology, with particular refer- 
ence to Pareto. G. R. Davies, College of Commerce, University of Iowa, Iowa City. 

7. A post-war bibliography of the Near Eastern mandates. Stuart C. Dodd, Ameri- 
can University of Beirut, Beirut, Syria. 

8. A sociological view of labor and culture. Marius Hansome, Columbia Univer- 
sity Extension, 375 Pearl Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


9. History of American economic thought. J. F. Normano, 103 Aberdeen Avenue, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. United States of America and Latin America with special 
regard to the nineteenth century. 

10. American optimism, its sources and forms. Guy V. Price, Teachers College, 
Kansas City, Missouri. Period undertaken for study is where Turner left off; industrial- 
ism as a primary basis rather than agrarianism. 


11. Social theories of George Tucker. Mary Phlegar Smith, Ohio University, 
Athens. Historical material gathered from Tucker’s writings appearing in published 
volumes and in southern journals and magazines. 

12. Studies in social dynamics. P. A. Sorokin, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. (See XXXVII, 621, No. 14.) 
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13. The contribution of Lester F. Ward to social thought. Bernhard J. Stern, En- 

naedia of the Social Sciences, Columbia University, New York City. An analysis 

of Ward’s published works supplemented by research on unpublished manuscript ma- 
terial in the library of Brown University. 

14. The letters of Ludwig Gumplowicz to Lester F. Ward. Idem. Manuscript ma- 
terial in the library of Brown University. 

15. John McVickar, economist and old-time college teacher. Elbert Vaughan Wills, 
Navy Supply Depot, 29th Street and 3d Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. The career of 
John McVickar (1787-1868), Professor in Columbia College, 1817-64; emeritus, 1864- 
68. Data collected relate chiefly to McVickar’s intellectual background and to the early 
teaching of political economy, mainly as exemplified by him. Historical treatment, 
based chiefly upon McVickar’s published works, and upon statutes and general cata- 
loeues of Columbia College for the period studied. 

16. The natural history of the German youth movement. Erle F. Young, University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles. From inception of movement to present time in 
Germany. Historical, participant-observer, life-history, and statistical methods. A 
careful study of the more important literature will be followed by a field study in which 
the various leaders, organizations, and centers of activity will be contacted. A series of 
life-histories and other human documents will be collected as the basis for social analysis. 


HUMAN NATURE AND PERSONALITY 
(See also 10, 143, 157, 159, 268) 


17. Experimental studies in gestural symbolism. Maurice H. Krout, 4300 Flournoy 
Street, Chicago. This is a study of twenty college students studied in and outside of 
classroom situations. Forty students employed as trained observers, and five as 
assistants in control experiments. The experiments extended over a period of three 
months. 


18. Vomiting and stammering as compensatory behavior of castrated personalities. 
Idem. Data collected from four subjects, college students. Clinical investigation, ex- 


tending over periods of two weeks to six months. Hypnosis, hypnoanalysis, 
analysis, association test-words, and gesture employed. 

19. Effects of colloid coagulants and dispersants upon human behavior. Gilbert J. 
Rich, Institute for Juvenile Research, 907 South Lincoln Street, Chicago. Administra- 
tion of chemicals which have definite effects upon colloid chemistry of the brain to 
psychotic subjects, children exhibiting behavior problems, and normal individuals. 


Attitudes, Sentiments, and Motives 


20. A study in prestige. A. O. Bowden, Floyd F. Caldwell, and G. A. West, New 
Mexico State Teachers College, Silver City. The study includes the following divisions: 
the prestige of vocations; the prestige of nations; prestige overflow (a tendency to 
accredit undue prestige to an individual who has won high standing in one field but not 
necessarily in others); teacher prestige; prestige in relation to several other factors in 
establishing control in social life. Methods: a personally administered check-list, a 
battery of tests, rating scales, etc. 

21. A study of the change of social values and attitudes in high-school students. 
A. O. Bowden and H. W. Distad, New Mexico State Teachers College, Silver City. A 
study, for a period of four years, of one hundred high-school students beginning as 
Freshmen, to determine the amount and kind of change in their scheme of values, their 
personality rating, and their intelligence (if any) during the four years and to determine 
whether the amount of change in values is dependent, in part, upon the intelligence of 
the individual. The Allport and Vernon Scale: A Study of Social Values, the Allports 
A-S Reaction Study in Personality, and Terman’s Group Intelligence test will be ad- 
ministered at the beginning of each semester of high school throughout the four years. 

22. A comparison of attitudes relating to possible marital adjustment as between 
specific college women and their male friends. Joseph K. Folsom, Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, New York. Questionnaires on attitudes, each attitude recorded as one 
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of two or three alternative answers. It will be possible to obtain (1) norms on each ques. 
tion for each sex, (2) percentage of similarity of answers between the two members of g 
pair of friends of opposite sex, or engaged couples, (3) percentage of similarity of answers 
between any two persons of opposite sex at random. It is intended later to apply these 
questionnaires to married pairs of known good adjustment, and of known poor adjust. 
ment through marriage clinics, etc. They can be applied also to friendship pairs of the 
same sex. 

23. Social interaction of two adjacent communities: a study in prestige. Mirra 
Komarovsky and Mary Alice McInerny, 230 County Office Building, White Plaj 
New York. Two villages with 6,000 inhabitants each were studied over a period 
about fifty years with special emphasis on the present situation. Attitudes between a 
wealthy residential suburb and a comparatively poor neighboring village. 


Child Study and Adolescence 


24. Resemblance of brothers and twin brothers in achievement as measured by 
listings in ‘‘Who’s Who” with reference to the nature-nurture problem. Clifford Kirk. 
patrick, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. Pairs of twins were found by date and 
place of birth and parentage. Reference to a theoretical total number of twins was 
possible. A sample of males was taken and a check made as to the number having 
brothers also listed as compared with twins having twins listed. 

25. Analysis of the behavior patterns of sixty problem boys. R. L. Whitley, 41-42 
44th Street, Apartment C-15, Long Island City, New York. Sixty intensive case 
studies were made of problem and delinquent boys in New York City. The boys were 
studied in a special school situation and in an institution for delinquents. Many of 
them were studied in a variety of informal groupings in their various backgro in 
New York City. As a part of this study an intensive description was made of a school 
situation in New York City, indicating methods of control used, the attitudes of the 
personnel, the reactions of the boys to the school set-up, etc. 

26. Factors associated with marked change in the intelligence quotients of “‘prob- 
lem” children. Helen L. Witmer, College Hall 8, Northampton, Massachusetts. The 
study covers about one hundred patients of the Institute for Juvenile Research, the 
total number of white boys and girls whose I.Q.’s changed as much as ten points on 
retest. They were found in a group of approximately two thousand patients. 


27. The personality of dementia praecox patients in childhood and adolescence, 
Idem. A study of about forty patients (1) to test the hypothesis that dementia praecox 
is most likely to develop in persons of an introverted personality, and (2) to Tecoma 
to what extent intelligent informants who knew the patients well agree in their char- 
acterizations of the patients. One group of students is studying the patients by means 
of interviews with at least four persons who knew them well in childhood and ado- 
lescence. These patients have had at least a high-school education, are still under 
thirty, and their parents are alive. “Personality” has been divided into numerous 
divisions, and the interviews center around concrete questions. 


Personality and Life Organization 


28. A study of the relations between “‘circular responses,” “‘self-corroborating atti- 
tudes,” and “‘self-corroborating situations.””» Thomas D. Eliot, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois. 

29. The utopian mechanism as escape and compensation: from the sublime to the 
ridiculous. Idem. 

30. Personality studies of college women with relation to their friendly and hostile 
adjustments to one another. Joseph K. Folsom, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New 
York. (See XX XVII, 624, No. 46.) 

31. The characteristics of Indian student leaders and followers. Mapheus Smith, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence. This is an attempt to study personality differences 
between leaders and followers. The entire student body of Haskell Institute gave judg- 
ments concerning the outstanding leaders of both sexes; and the traits of leadershi 
The leaders thus selected and leaders of established activities have been compared wi 
followers in physical, mental, and social traits. 
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2. The factors of frequency, recency, and intensity in leader selection. [dem. 
From one hundred and fifty college students statements were collected concerning the 
test individuals of history, the greatest individuals of this century, the relative im- 
rtance of twenty types of leaders, the greatest leaders of each type, and the amount 
and character of their experiences related to these leaders. The result is a number of 
case studies of the selection of great persons by college students. 


33. A method of leadership rating for college seniors and some factors associated 
with their success in student leadership. Ray E. Wakeley, 316 Agricultural Hall, Iowa 
State College, Ames. By means of a system of weighting according to the amount of 
leadership involved in the activity listed, a value, numerically stated, will be compiled 
to represent the leadership accomplishment of each member of the graduating class, 
Iowa State College, June, 1932. This rating will be analyzed by college groups and 

ibly by college activities or groups of activities. Leadership ratings will be com- 
pared with various factors to show the presence or absence of significant relationships. 


34. Case studies of socially well-adjusted individuals. Helen L. Witmer, College 
Hall 8, Northampton, Massachusetts. About fifteen individuals were chosen from 
among the siblings of patients of one of the clinics of the Institute of Human Relations, 
Yale University, and from scholarship applicants examined by the Institute for Juvenile 
Research, Chicago. Interviews were held with the parents, teachers, and the children 
themselves. The usual child guidance clinic history outline was used, but special atten- 
tion was paid to early physical history and to the parents’ attitudes toward the child, 
in an endeavor to test the validity of the mental hygiene hypotheses of the causes of 
maladjustment. 


35. Personality analysis of college students by the methods of tests, inventories, 
and autobiographies. Verne Wright, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. (See XX XVII, 624, No. 47.) 


36. The Study of the réle of social conflict in the personality development of young 
children, both in nursery schools and in unsupervised play, with particular reference to 
the task of the adult in guiding wholesome growth. Else Forest, Bryn Mawr College, 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. 


THE FAMILY 
(See also 22, 113, 115, 119, 123, 299, 300, 305) 


37. Social areas and marriage rates. J. H.S. Bossard, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. A study of all marriages in the vir pers ps area in 1932 in which one 
or both parties lived within fourteen well-defined social areas. Data were gathered on 
their residences, race, and occupation. 


Family Budgets and Income 


38. Peiping, China, family budgets. Sidney D. Gamble, 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Complete income and expense accounts, December 1, 1926—November 30, 
1927, for 283 families living in Peiping. Also data concerning size of family, age, sex, 
origin, time in Peiping. Families persuaded to keep accounts. Where help was needed 
writers called daily or every other day to make budget entries. 


39. Standards of living in the ministry. Murray H. Leiffer, 725 Simpson Street, 
Evanston, Illinois. From about 4,000 questionnaires, approximately 1,300 ministers, 
living in various urban and rural areas in the United States, have made returns. From 
those who have been keeping budget accounts, 1,058 returned complete and usable 
replies. The form called for a statement of receipts and expenditures for the period of 
one year. The materials are being analyzed by income classes, size of family, and other 
classifications such as education. 


40. Family budgets. Carle C. Zimmerman, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. Analysis of all printed data to date. Several thousand studies covering 
several million families have been published. 
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Modern Family and its Problems 


41. The effect upon families of a sudden and apparently lasting decline in income 
from accustomed sources. R. C. Angell, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. From 
fifty to one hundred family case histories. 

42. Some attitudes and problems of foster parents in connection with the adoption 
of children under five years of age. Lee M. Brooks and Jacqueline Johnson, Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina. 

43. Changing size of family. Robert H. Dann, Oregon State College, Corvallis 
Families of students in Oregon State College are studied. A comparison is made of the 
number born in parents’ generation and in the present student generation. Figures from 
513 families, taken from classes over a period of two years, have been collected. 


44. Marriage, divorce and population make-up in a selected group of states and 
Oregon. Idem. The study includes ratios of divorce and marriage by counties in Ore. 
gon, also ratio of males to females, divorced males to divorced females, divorced persons 
to married persons, divorce and population to the square mile. The study covers several 
census periods and a selected group of states. 

45. A study of the degree of happiness or unhappiness in marriage as rated by 
acquaintances of the married couples. Richard O. Lang, University of Chicago, 
Chicago. Schedules sent out November, 1931, returned December, 1931. Cases of 
22,186 marriages in all 48 states rated on 2,438 schedules, by students in twenty-two 
colleges in various geographical sections of the United States. Rater was asked to give 
information about himself as well as the married couple rated. Each couple was rated 
as to the estimated grade of happiness (5 categories) and also as to how well the rater 
knew the couple (5 categories). Number of years married, occupation of husband, em- 
ployment of wife, number of children, were questions asked about the married couple, 


46. Relation of size of farm family to length of time married and also to size of 
farm business. C. E. Lively, Department of Rural Economics, Ohio State University, 
Columbus. Data drawn from 1,060 schedules collected in eight sample Ohio areas, 
1926-28. Schedules contain family history of marriage and growth of size of family, 
The relation of the three variables in question are studied two ways: (1) by cross-sec- 
tion study of distribution of all families of varying age; (2) by constructing complete 
history of groups of families of similar age and comparing groups. 


47. The suburban family. George A. Lundberg, Mirra Komarovsky, and Mary 
Alice McInerny, 230 County Office Building, White Plains, New York. A study of 
Westchester County, New York, at the present time. 

48. A study of marriage and divorce in Indiana. Charles R. Metzger, University of 
Indiana, Indianapolis. 

49. The trend of family disorganization in Cook County, Illinois. Ernest R. Mowrer, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. The purpose of this project is to discover 
the trend of family disorganization in a metropolitan area (Chicago). To accomplish 
this purpose, two sets of data will be utilized: (1) number of divorce complaints by year 
since 1890, and (2) detailed information on both divorce and non-support for the years 
1919 and 1929. The method of research will be statistical and twofold: (1) correlation 
of yearly divorce complaints with business conditions; (2) comparison of data for 1919 
and 1929 in terms of distribution, and of factors in family disorganization (e.g., number 
of children, sex of children, place of marriage, legal causes for divorce, etc.). 


50. Change in the family. W. F. Ogburn, University of Chicago, Chicago. 


51. Extent and status of illegitimacy in Detroit. James M. Reinhardt, Department 
of Sociology, University of Nebraska, Lincoln. Assisted by Walter R. Wyland, Gilbert 
DeBuck, and Elsie W. Kling, Graduate Students, College of the City of Detroit, De- 
troit, Michigan. Data gathered from records of hospitals, maternity homes, courts, and 
social agencies, supplemented by interviews with individuals who deal directly with the 
problem. Such factors as mentality, age, occupation, home and neighborhood condi- 
tions, cultural backgrounds, and forms of amusement studied and evaluated as probably 
causal and consequential. 


52. Factors in divorce and desertion in Wayne County, Michigan. Jdem. Assisted 
by William Seipp and Samuel C. Gardner, College of the City of Detroit, Detroit, 
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Michigan. Examination of 399 records of divorce and desertion that came before the 
Friend of the Court’s Office in Wayne County, Michigan, during September, 1930. 

53. Astudy of selected factors in family life as evidenced from a study of life-history 
material. Mildred B. Thurow, under direction of Dwight Sanderson, Cornell Univer- 
sity Agricultural Experiment Station, Ithaca, New York. Over two hundred life-his- 
tories of advanced students, collected in the “Family” class, Department of Rural 
Social Organization, Cornell University. Data obtained from the life-histories by the 
use of a schedule, showing to what extent certain factors are present or absent in 
successful and unsuccessful family life. 


PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 
(See also 91) 


54. The American idealistic community cycle. Lee Emerson Deets, University of 
South Dakota, Vermilion. An analysis of the idealistic community movement with a 
classification of the several hundred known communities within it revealing a pro- 
gressive change from communities to associations. Tables showing longevity by types, 
decade of origin, size, list of 270 communities known to have existed. 

55. Democracy in the American idealistic communities. Jdem. An analysis of the 
experience of the American idealistic communities with democracy as government and 
as social idea. 

56. Tangier Island: a study in group life. S. Warren Hall, III, Dover, Delaware. 
A sociological study of a small fishing village island in Chesapeake Bay near Crisfield, 
Maryland. 

57. Environmental influences of Mexican children of junior high school age in San 
Diego. Constantine Panunzio, University of California, Los Angeles. Investigation’ 
through schools and social service house; questionnaire of the White House Conference 
on Child Guidance and Protection used; field observations. 

58. A study of the effects of western civilization upon the Maya Indians. Robert 
Redfield, University of Chicago, Chicago. (See XX XVII, 627, No. 84.) 

59. A study of the cultural and economic backgrounds of modern Silesia, with 
special reference to the disputed territory of upper Silesia. William J. Rose, Dart- 
mouth College, Hanover, New Hampshire. Period: especially that of the modern in- 
dustrial age. Area: that seized by Prussia at the middle of the eighteenth century, 
especially the area where Polish is spoken. (a) An investigation of all available written 
materials in Latin, German, and Polish—both source materials and the pre-war mono- 
graphs based on the same, (b) as much field work done on the ground as a year will 
permit. 

60. Business and professional status and opportunities of the American Negro. 
Fred Lynn Steely, Paine College, Augusta, Georgia. Period: 1900-1932, with probable 
data projected to 1940. Actual numbers of people engaged in the businesses and occupa- 
tions studied. Social conditions for various periods and localities compared with the 
vocational opportunities of those periods and localities. 


CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 
(See also 181, 186, 214, 230) 


61. Interracial homicide—a study of the slaying of whites by Negroes and of 
Negroes by whites. H. C. Brearley, Clemson Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Clemson College, South Carolina. The study will be concentrated in the southern 
states. From newspapers, court records, case records from various sources, etc., an 
analysis will be made of the problem of interracial homicide, especially of the relative 
frequency of such acts among whites and Negroes. The primary effort of the investiga- 
tion will be to secure a large number of records of interracial slayings—from whatever 
source these may be obtained—and to make an analysis of these case reports. This 
will be supplemented by any data collected by other investigators. 


62. The Negro in New Jersey. Emil Frankel, Department of Institutions and 
Agencies, Trenton, New Jersey, with Ira deA. Reid, 1133 Broadway, New York City. 
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A state-wide survey of Negro life covering: the population, earning a living, making a 
home, education and training, keeping healthy, recreation and leisure, the d 
the delinquents, aspects of the Negro community, and a program for adjustment, 


63. The Indian in Oklahoma: a study in conflict and assimilation of cultures, J, J 
Rhyne, University of Oklahoma, Norman. Approximately 300 family schedules haye 
been collected, containing information relative to the various life-activities of every 
member of the Indian family. 


POPULATION AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 
(See also 56, 58, 50, 112, 116, 133) 


64. Changes in the population of East Harlem, with special reference to their effect 
on the Federation Settlement, New York City. Charles S. Bernheimer, Jewish Welfare 
Board, 71 West 47th Street, New York City. 


65. Decline among American villages as denoted by the number and percentage 
of places losing population, 1920-30. J. M. Gillette, University Station, Grand Fo 
North Dakota. A continuation of the work formerly completed, the results of which 
appear in Gillette’s Rural Sociology (1928), chapter xix. Data: alphabetical lists of 
incorporated places, United States Census. Counting, marking those losing, and taby- 
lating results for all states, each census. Tables of number counted, number losi 
percentages losing for each state, all the divisions except New England, and the nation 
represent result. Causal interpretation indulged in. 

66. A study of rural population in Shantung. Leonard S. Hsu and I. C. Yuan, Yen- 
ching University, Peiping, China. 

67. Population trends in relation to physical and mental characteristics of popula- 
tion groups (geographical, racial, and social) in the United States—and causes of 
differential reproduction rates. Frank Lorimer, 2810 P Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. Critical survey of published data (anthropometric, psychometric, demographic, 
and social), including chapter on methods of measuring population change with some 
original analysis of data collected by others, e.g., analysis of natality in relation to wife's 
age at marriage, use of contraceptives, etc., reported in questionnaires collected by 
Katherine B. Davis. 


68. An ecological and demographic study of the population of a suburban area, 
George A. Lundberg, 230 County Office Building, White Plains, New York. West- 
chester County (New York) studied for the last three decades. Analysis of population 
by census tracts, with respect to age, sex, marital status, nationality, etc. The uses of 
land in the county, percentage in estates of various sizes, directions of migration, and 
causes of shifting within the area. 


69. Studies in Brazilian economics and finance. J. F. Normano, 103 Aberdeen 
Avenue, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


70. Cost of living of Mexican wage earners in San Diego in 1930. Constantine 
Panunzio, University of California, Los Angeles. 


Demography and Population 


71. Population trends in New York State, 1900-1930. W. A. Anderson, Department 
of Rural Social Organization, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 


72. A demographic study of the Hutterite communities in Manitoba. Lee Emerson 
Deets, University of South Dakota, Vermilion. A survey of the Hutterites in Mani- 
toba, 1,279 in number living in ten communities, which with the mother community in 
South Dakota comprise one of three major divisions of the Hutterische Brueder Ge- 
meinde, a sectarian communistic society. Data inclitde: (by colonies) population, 
births, deaths, marriages, emigration, immigration, 1927-1930 inclusive; composition 
by age and sex, types of defectiveness, school population, families, marriages, un- 
married, widows, widowers, miscegenation, size of completed families, acres owned, 
rented, cultivated, annual expenditures, and receipts. 


73. A study of urban trends in population increase in Wisconsin. C. G. Dittmer, 
New York University, Washington Square, New York City. Population trends were 
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studied by township, county, incorporated places according to size, and division. A 
high degree of correlation was found between density of population and rate of increase 
or decrease. 

74. Causes of death for different size communities in the state of Ohio, 1930. Harold 
F. Dorn, 210 S. Campus Avenue, Oxford, Ohio. Study of all the official death certifi- 
cates for the state of Ohio for 1930. The records were searched for non-resident deaths 
which were allocated to the residence of the deceased. Institutional deaths were tabu- 
lated separately. The data were tabulatea by age, sex, and cause of death for each nativ- 
ity and racial group and for different size communities. 

75. New evidence on the diffusion of contraceptive knowledge through social 
classes. Norman E. Himes, 132 West Adams Street, Somerville, Massachusetts. 
Statistical data culled from clinical reports and other primary sources. 

76. Some theoretical consequences of the advent of a stationary population in the 
United States. Jdem. 


Human Ecology and Human Geography 
(See also 1, 37, 68, 194, 219, 263) 


77. Mental mobility and Greek genius: a culture case study. Howard Becker, 215 
Crescent Street, Northampton, Massachusetts. Aegean and Eastern Mediterranean 
regions, 2000-300 B.C. Geographical, archaeological, and historical data. 


78. Budapest: an ecological study. Erdmann Doane Beynon, 8475 Dearborn 
Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. The city of Budapest and its suburban area: a study of 
population arrangement in the city of Budapest and its metropolitan area on 
statistics for the city of Budapest and on the last two Hungarian censuses. Study of the 
movement of population from rural Hungary into Budapest; their arrangement within 
the city. The expansion of the city as a metropolitan entity. A general comparison of 
the ecological organization of Budapest with that of American cities. 

79. The determination of social areas in Philadelphia. J. H. S. Bossard, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The plotting of base information from the census by 
census tracts and the plotting of the number of different kinds of social phenomena. A 
standard map of Philadelphia by census tracts is being used and a series of some twenty 
maps are in process of completion showing the distribution of census and other data. 
The census data are plotted by census tracts, the other d=ta by street addresses. The 
other data plotted include rooming houses, chain stores, residences of University stu- 
dents, patronesses of the Metropolitan Opera, doctor’s offices, hospitals, playgrounds, 
children’s agencies, family welfare agencies, commercial recreational facilities, churches, 
adult offenders, etc. 

80. An ecological study of China. Ch’eng-Hsin Chao, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. A quantitative analysis of the degree of spatial integration of China as an eco- 
logical unit of study. Statistical data on population, transportation, banks, etc., will 
be used. A statistical analysis of population expansion in space; indices of segmentation 
and integration will be used. 

81. Gold coast and business district. Paul Frederick Cressey, Box 275, Granville, 
Ohio. Study of the location of the most fashionable residential area in the urban com- 
munity and its relation to the central business district. Comparative study of several 
large cities, with statistical material, maps, etc., showing ecological pattern and rela- 
tionships, including data from New York City, Chicago, Cleveland, and Montreal. 

82. Archaeology of the pre-Columbian culture of Oregon. L. S. Cressman, Univer- 
sity of Oregon, Eugene. 

83. Study of place of offense and residences of both participants in sex delinquencies 
in Chicago. Evelyn Buchan Crook (Mrs. Wilfrid Harris Crook), 143 Kilsyth Road, 
Brookline, Massachusetts. 

84. The distribution of juvenile delinquency in Cincinnati, and its co-ordination 
with other factors. Earle Eubank, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. (1) 
Tabulation of distribution of all delinquency cases—white and Negro, male and female 
—by census tracts, and by “type of offense.” (2) Analysis in terms of conditioning 
factors, especially of the characteristics of the commiunities where found. 
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85. Two decades of changes in a selected suburban community (Norwood, Ohio) 
from 1910-1930. Idem. The effort is being made to reduce to tangible form an exhibit 
of the typical transition of a formerly well-to-do residential suburb to its present statyg 
of a cheap, industrial annex to a large city. Various criteria are: (1) type of populati 
(2) church and school attendance, (3) home ownership, (4) modification of resident} 
districts, (5) modification of business and industry. 


86. Delinquency areas in the Puget Sound region. Norman S. Hayner, Universi 
of Washington, Seattle. The data include nineteen rate maps for a total of about 5,909 
boy and girl delinquents in ten leading cities of Washington. Rate maps for f 
dependency and for membership in character-building organizations are also avai 
for three cities. Since the purpose of the study is to test the conclusion of Clifford R, 
Shaw and his associates concerning the geographic distribution of juvenile delinquents, 
the methods used are similar to those described in delinquency areas. 


87. Population mobility in rural Connecticut. J. L. Hypes, Storrs, Connecticut, with 
V. A. Rapport. Six key towns were selected for intensive house-to-house study; over 
seven hundred survey records were secured. Census data used for background, selectiy. 
ity, and adjustments resulting from the back-to-the-land movement, mode, etc. 


88. A study of juvenile delinquency in Manhattan. John E. Jacobi, 65 West 3sth 
Street, Bayonne, New Jersey. This study of juvenile delinquency in Manhattan (New 
York City) was made from the viewpoint of the distribution of delinquents throughout 
the areas of the city. The basic material was secured from the Children’s Court of the 
city of New York. All the delinquent cases for the years 1925, 1927, and 1930 were 
obtained from the records of this court. 


89. The natural history of the central business district. Earl S. Johnson, University 
of Chicago, Chicago. An intensive study of the Chicago central business district from 
trading post to metropolitan days. Districts in at least two other cities will be studied, 
one of these probably Denver. Data on land occupancy, division of labor, etc. The 
spatial pattern related to the changing economy; the réle of communication and 
transportation. Ecological, statistical, and historical methods. An attempt to get at 
the “ideal growth” scheme. 


90. The Mexican in Chicago. Robert C. Jones, 5527 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago, 
A study of the migration of a people from rural communities in Mexico to an industrial 
urban environment in the United States. Mexican immigration to this area from its 
beginning. Life-histories and collection of data showing the distribution of the Mexican 
in the area. 


o1. A study of the Jewish immigrant who came to St. Louis between 1921 and 1929 
(inclusive). Nettie Keiner, 1216 Walton Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. A study of two 
hundred Jewish immigrant families, or persons, dependent and independent, selected 
from immigrants referred by the New York Chapter of the National Council of Jewish 
Women to the St. Louis Chapter of the National Council of Jewish Women between 
the years of 1921 and 1929, to determine, if possible, by a study of their native back- 
grounds and the social status of those to whom they came, the factors contributing to 
their dependency. 

92. Women in industry in Soviet Russia. Susan M. Kingsbury and Mildred Fair- 
child, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. (See XX XVII, 630, No. 114.) 


93. Mobility in a suburban area. George A. Lundberg, Mirra Komarovsky and 
Mary Alice McInerny, 230 County Office Building, White Plains, New York. A study 
of Westchester County (New York) at the present time. A number of studies of com- 
muting from standpoint of time, distance, occupations, activities during commuting, 
effect on community and family life. Frequency of change of residence. Analysis 
commuting statistics. Systematic observations on commuting trains. Commuters con- 
trasted with non-commuters with respect to occupations, status, place in community, 
etc. Analysis of directories to determine average frequency of change of residence. 

94. The central business district: ecological organization, succession and domi- 
nance at the center of a metropolitan community with special reference to Detroit, 
Michigan. Donald C. Marsh, 5063 Cass Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. The project deals 
with the central business district as a natural ecological area, the organization of 
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various functions found there, the succession of functions there in time, and the domi- 
nance of the functions in creating the total communal pattern. 


gs. Regionalism: the delineation of the boundaries and zones of metropolitan 
regions. Kenneth H. McGill, Department of Sociology, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. Conceptual material from works of French, English, and American writers from 
1850...-, data on distribution of various metropolitan functions throughout Lower 
Peninsula of state of Michigan. Excerpts from writers in field of regionalism being 
gathered to give general and specific uses of terms “regionalism” and “region” and to 
form background for defining ecological, or functional, regionalism and region. Sta- 
tistical data on distributions of metro litan functions by towns through area mem- 
tioned collected to devise method for delineating metropolitan regions. 


. The relations between Tacoma, a deep-sea port of the North American Pacific 
Coast, and Eastern Asia. John Adrian Rademaker, 820 North 13th Street, Tacoma, 
Washington. Includes economic, cultural, intellectual, anthropological relations. 
Earliest recorded relations to 1931 or later, with emphasis on period since 1925. Data 
on movements of ships, cargoes, passengers, resident East Asian population; statistical 
data; some statistics on news published in Tacoma newspapers dealing with Eastern 
Asia. Data on lecturers, pictures, discussions, attitudes, incidents. Statistical data 
from published documents, reports, etc., by governmental or private agencies con- 
cerned with immigration, water-borne foreign commerce, cable rates, steamship sched- 
ules, census reports. Personal interviews for data on lecturers, pictures, club discussions, 
attitudes, historical incidents. 

97. A study of rural community areas in New York state. Dwight Sanderson, 
assisted by W. A. Anderson, A. M. Paxson, and Dallas Mallison, Cornell University 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Ithaca, New York. Data from eight counties in cen- 
tral New York on community and trade areas and the influence of cities and larger 
towns on the smaller rural communities. Data collected in two counties by a canvass, 
with a schedule, of all farm families, in three counties by the use of a mail questionnaire 
and personal study of community centers, and in two counties by personal interviews 
with merchants and community leaders. 

98. The neighborhood: a study of ward seven in Omaha. T. Earl Sullenger, Mu- 
nicipal University of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska. 


99. Ecological distribution of voting habits: a study in political mobility. Erle F. 
Young, University of Southern California, Los Angeles. Analysis of city of Los Angeles, 
1924 and 1928 election statistics. The percentage of Democratic votes cast in each 
precinct in 1924 is computed. The precincts are then tabulated in five equal groups 
ranging from lowest to highest and the five quintiles placed on a city precinct map in 
distinctive colors. The same operations are performed for 1928 and the two maps com- 
pared for areas showing no, little, or much change in quintile placement from 1924 to 
1928. 

100. A sociological analysis of the city of St. Cloud. L. D. Zeleny, State Teachers 
College, St. Cloud, Minnesota. Large amounts of material on the following topics: 
ecology, culture groups, the person, social interaction, social organization, and social 
change. Material collected over two-year period by students in elementary sociology. 
Documentary analysis, statistical analysis, interviews, case studies. 


THE RURAL COMMUNITY 
(See also 46, 65, 97, 187, 190) 


1o1. Economic and social study of Warren County, North Carolina, as a basis for 
consolidated county government. Columbus Andrews, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill. 

102. Successful farm families in New York State. Howard W. Beers, Cornell Uni- 
versity Agricultural Experiment Station, Ithaca, New York. 

103. The income of farm boys and girls. Howard W. Beers and Dwight Sanderson, 
Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Station, Ithaca, New York. (See XXXVII, 
631, No. 127.) 
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104. Study of rural social change. Edmund deS. Brunner, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York City. (See XXXVII, 632, No. 131.) 

105. Social aspects of improved rural highways. T. W. Cape, University, North 
Dakota. 

106. Agrarian discontent: a study in class conflict based on the farmer movements, 
Frederick A. Conrad, University of Arizona, Tucson. This study deals primarily with 
the problems, discontent, agitation, and demands of the grain and cotton farmers singe 
the Civil War. 

107. Measurement of change of hygienic practices of feudal villages in Syria 
partially controlled conditions. Stuart C. Dodd, American University of Beirut, Bei 
Syria. A family schedule of three hundred items was applied to three hundred familj 
the total population of eight Arab villages and one Armenian. Samples have been 
rst ¢ reliability. At the end of two years a complete resurvey will be made 

108. The growth of farm trade centers in Oklahoma. O. D. Duncan, Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater. 

109. A study of certain economic factors affecting social life among Oklahoma cotton 
farmers. O. D. Duncan and J. T. Sanders, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, Stillwater. 


110. Farmer opinions as factors in cotton-acreage determination. C. J. Galpi 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United States Department of Agriculture, Wash. 
ington, D.C. 

111. Rural industries as factors affecting the standard of living of farm families, 
Idem. 


112. Social survey of a Hsien (county) in North China. Sidney D. Gamble, 347 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 


113. Farm family functions and relationships. C. Horace Hamilton, State College, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 


114. Study for the guidance of an educational program among rural home women, 
Elizabeth B. Herring, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City. The study deals with 
description of the social relations of village and farm women in village-farm communi- 
ties. The project calls for four community studies, the localities chosen to represent 
different types of rural economy and different sectional cultures. Two studies have 
been completed, one of Orfordville, Wisconsin, a dairying community—and one of 
Wallingford, Vermont, a two-function, agricultural-industrial village. A study of South 
Glastonbury, Connecticut, an agricultural industrial village, with some foreign-born 
population and urban influence, is in process. It is hoped that it will be possible to make 
a study of a Kansas community. The villages chosen are communities with population 
ranging from 500 to 1,000. 


115. The adjustment of rural families in St. Louis, Elsie Husemann, 5773 West- 
minster Place, St. Louis, Missouri. Case studies of twenty-five families originating in 
the Ozark Highland of Missouri and known to the St. Louis Provident Association. 


116. The banana empire: a study of the North American fruit industry in the 
countries of the Caribbean. Charles D. Kepner, Jr., 89 East Main Street, Stafford 
Springs, Connecticut. The study concerns the banana industry as a contributing fac- 
tor to economic, political, and sociological conditions in this region. 


117. Combined case and statistical study of the village of Belleville, Wisconsin. 
E. L. Kirkpatrick, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Each village family is to be 
visited for information on costs of living for one year. Merchants are to be visited for 
information on trade and service area boundaries. Boundaries of different areas are to 
be mapped. Older residents are to be consulted and newspaper files and available 
records are to be studied for authentic information on growth of village. All three phases 
of work to be co-ordinated. 


118. Standards of living in relation to income and other conditioning factors. Idem. 
Nine hundred farm families of seven localities representing six types of farming areas 
in Wisconsin. Double schedule obtained by survey method on each family. Data in- 
cluded estimates on farm business, cost of living, and participation in local organiza- 
tion and other similar activities. 
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119. Steps or periods of family growth and experiences in relation to standards of 
living and the ability to pay. Jdem. Includes approximately two hundred farm families, 
chosen from nine hundred which were visited in connection with combined farm busi- 
ness and standard of living study just completed. 

120. An inventory of groups in which farm people participate. D. E. Lindstrom, 220 
New Agricultural Building, University of Illinois, Urbana. 

121. Local organization among farm people. Jdem. The opinions of 433 rural 

le in 315 localities of 56 counties of the state of Illinois was secured as to the need 
for, and the desired type and function of, local organizations among farm people. Two 
hundred and eighty-five members of 234 local organizations among farm people over the 
state of Illinois were questioned as to the purposes, membership, program, affiliations, 
accomplishments, and difficulties of, as well as changes in, these organizations. 

122. Rural social organization in Washington County, Arkansas. T. C. McCormick, 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville. 

123. Standards of living of farm families in Faulkner County, Arkansas. Idem. 

124. Urbanization of rural recreation. E. W. Montgomery, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington. 

125. Study of land utilization and conditions of living in marginal and sub-marginal 
areas of eastern Kentucky. W. D. Nicholls and Merton Oyler, College of Agriculture, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington. t 

126. A study of rural community organization in selected communities in Kentucky. 
Idem. Historical data for the x ay five years for all organizations in three typical rural 
communities were obtained, also the social participation of all members of families for 
a representative sample of about one-fourth of the families in the community. 

127. A study of the effect of the use of electricity on the farm income, organization, 
and management, and upon the psychic and social conditions of the farm family. Bur- 
well B. Powell, College Park, Maryland. (See XXXVII, 633, No. 148.) 


128. Some politico-social relations of selected corn and cotton belt farm populations. 
J. O. Rankin, R. 1, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

129. Trends in community development in Ohio. J. P. Schmidt, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus. Changes in special interest communities from pre-automobile to 
automobile times. 

130. A study of rural social organization in Fairfield County, Ohio. Raymond C, 
Smith, Rural Economics Department, Ohio State University, Columbus. 


131. Rural homes of city workers. Leland B. Tate, Department of Rural Social 
Organization, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. A canvass is being made of the 
village and open-country households. All houses are being spetted and ped. By 
means of a census sheet a limited number of facts are secured from each household; and 
by means of a small schedule additional data are obtained from each commuter house- 
hold. A more detailed schedule will be used in securing data from some six hundred or 
more households in which the financial head is a commuter. 


132. The contribution of commercial enterprises toward the attainment of farm 
bureau objectives. E. D. Tetreau, Ohio State University, Columbus. The scope of the 
study includes all counties in California. The period covered is from 1917 to 1932. The 
data collected are descriptive and statistical, drawn from farm bureau records of regu- 
lar farm bureau business, and records of commercial enterprises. 


133. Escasu: a study of the culture and social organization of a Middle American 
village (Costa Rica) with some attention to the changee in process due to the impact of 
foreign influences. Charles A. Thomson, 383 Bible House, Astor Place, New York City. 


134. Some aspects of rural residence among urban workers and professional people 
in Minnesota. C. R. Wasson, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. Reasons for such 
residence, backgrounds of husband and wife (whether urban or rural), income classes 
affected, effects on income, diet, and types of community activity and recreation par- 
ticipated in; types of family affected. Extent and distribution of phenomena in state, 
with particular reference to conditions of soil and of employment. 
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135. Occupational mobility among farmers, with reference to certain socio-economic 
factors. B. O. Williams, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. Data from three hyp. 
dred farmers, in Pickens County, South Carolina, covering three generations of occupa. 
tional mobility. 

136. The farmers’ standard of living. Effect of income on living conditions. E, 4 
Willson, State College Station, Fargo, North Dakota. 


137. Local rural leaders in the state of Washington. Fred R. Yoder, State College 
of Washington, Pullman. Field method study by schedules, interviewing 250 local 
rural leaders, who had been recommended as leaders of their communities. 

138. Farm migration and the flow of rural wealth to urban communities. Fred R, 
Yoder and A. A. Smick, State College of Washington, Pullman. 


COLLECTIVE BEHAVIOR AND SOCIAL CONTROL 
(See also 16, 99, 224, 290) 


139. The mob. L. L. Bernard, Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. Library 
research and observation. 

140. A study of business conferences. Glenn A. Bowers, 129 East 52d Street, New 
York City. The conference cycle in various categories of business or industrial con- 
ferences and committees. Data include case studies, perhaps ten or twelve intensively 
handled, supported by one hundred or more abbreviated cases reported on uniform 
schedules. Cingebenive “meeting record” schedules have been used for the recording 
of meetings; special “observation memo,” and “experience” schedules for interview 
and questionnaire work have also been used. Stenographic records have been obtained 
on certain cases. The “participant-observer’’ status has been principally relied upon. 

141. The influence of the cinema in India. Paul Frederick Cressey, Box 275, Gran- 
ville, Ohio. Study carried on in India, 1930-31, involving numerous personal interviews, 
visits to a large number of moving picture theaters, and the collection of 250 question- 
naires from Indian college students. 


142. Ogburn’s theory of invention in relation to technological unemployment. Wil- 
frid Harris Crook, 143 Kilsyth Road, Brookline, Massachusetts. 

143. A corpus of superstitions of Syria. Stuart C. Dodd, American University of 
Beirut, Beirut, Syria. Thirteen hundred superstitions current among different language 
groups of Syria and vicinity have been collected with notes on their sources. Students 
during the summer vacation collected the items according to instruction on standard 
forms with notes of sources from their own community. 


144. Social control and engineering practice. James P. Earp, Drew Forest, Madison, 
New Jersey. Data will consist of samples of national, state, and municipal regulations 
together with such other forms of control as may be found to exist. The method 
will be mainly historical in character with particular stress upon the changes in the 
nature and extent of the controls manifested. 


145. Accomplishments of the social sciences in the way of control of practical 
affairs. Howard W. Odum, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, assisted by 


Ss. ©. <r 5623 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago. (President’s Committee on Social 
Trends. 


146. Inventions and discoveries as causes of social change. William F. Ogburn and 
S. C. Gilfillan, University of Chicago, Chicago. Report of the President’s Committee on 
Social Trends. 


147. Sociological and psychological significance of clothing. Maurice Parmelee, 10 
Bank Street, New York City. Studies of primitive, historical, and contemporary 
peoples. Cultural data analyzed principally from a psychological point of view. Some 
psychiatric data. 


148. Psychology and social reform. George Y. Rusk, Commonwealth College, 
Mena, Arkansas. 


149. The réle of motion pictures in an interstitial urban area, with particular refer- 
ence to their effects upon juvenile delinquency. Frederic M. Thrasher, New York 
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iversity, 100 Washington Square East, New York City, assisted by Paul G. Cressey, 
Unive Wile , Myran Jacoby, John Tacoli, O. W. Crays. An area 4 New York City 
comprising about 170 city blocks and a population of approximately 300,000 People. 
Materials collected include observations and descriptions of motion picture theaters 
and programs; motion picture autobiographies of boys and girls. 

150. Influence of modern drama and fiction upon attitudes of spectators and readers, 

ely. Melvin J. Vincent, University of Southern California, Los 4 
Interviews, 1928-32, with about 504 adults, thus far—selected without reference to age 
or sex. Interviewing based on simple questionnaire verbally conveyed. Four questions 
form the foundational basis of each interview. 

151. The sociology and social psychology of college friendships. F. M. Vreeland, 
DePauw University, Greencastle, Indiana. A study of a questionnaire answered by 
eighty pairs of college friends, containing data regarding social status of rticipants 
and facts concerning their interaction. Thirty pairs of very intimate college friends 
were given a series of tests and the results were compared. Various rating studies and 
miscellaneous projects have been carried on for the past three years, all throwing some 
light on college friendships. Case histories have been collected. It is hoped to complete 
a census of friendships of all DePauw students, to be done during the college year 
1932-33- 

af 52. Trotsky’s Russian Revolution. H. Woolston, University of Washington, 

Seattle. Historical and biographical analysis of all Trotsky’s works available here— 
about 2,500 pages. An attempt to analyze Trotsky’s mind from his writings—the 
making of a revolutionist. 

153. Sex differences in stereotypes. Erle F. Young, University of Southern Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles. A statistical study of reactions of too men and 100 women to two 
series of photographs. The social traits tested are intelligence, leadership, occupation, 
and certain social types. Follows rather closely that of Stuart Rice in similar study of 
stereotypes already published. 


Public Opinion and the Press 
(See also 162) 


154. The development of community consciousness as portrayed in the files of a 
rural weekly newspaper. Ernest M. Banzet, Michigan State College, East i 
(See XXXVII, 636, No. 160.) 

155. Analysis of the nature and functions of the public. Carroll D. Clark, Univer- 
sity of Kansas, Lawrence. Study will cover roughly the period of the rise of the modern 

ress in Western countries. Data will be drawn partly from historical sources, partly 
ea concrete accounts of functioning of contemporary publics. 


156. An analysis of the news contained in the three major dailies of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, over a period of one selected month. Earle Eubank, University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

157. A study of certain types of patriotic attitudes, particularly as these appear in 
peace-time controversies in the United States. Earle L. Hunter, 69 Tiemann Place, 
New York City. Newspapers throughout the United States, issued during 1928, were 
examined for periods of several months for each of several events showing patriotic 
attitudes. This newspaper material was analyzed for attitudes, and these attitudes were 
grouped so as to show internally consistent t of patriotic behavior. These types 
were constructed somewhat in accordance with the method used by Max Weber. 

158. Factors involved in the consolidation and suspension of daily newspapers in 
the United States since 1900: a statistical study in social change. W. Carl Masche, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. A study of all the daily newspapers in the 
United States by ten-year periods 1900, 1910, 1920, and 1930. Sunday editions of 
dailies are included. The period of issue, political affiliation, circulation, subscription 
price, and population of place in which paper is published are collected for each paper 
and each period. 

_ 159. American opinion toward Russia. H. Ashley Weeks, Jr., 1700 Whittier Street, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. All expressions of opinion found in news items, speeches, reports 
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articles, editorials, and letters printed in the New York Times during the years 1925-31, 

inclusive, furnish the data for this research. Approximately one thousand expression, 

of opinion have been gathered from this source. The person conducting the research has 

confined himself only to written opinions; he has not interpreted actions as opinions, 
160. Selective factors influencing the disappearance of daily and weekly newspapers 

in the United States. M. Willey, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. Data from 

records of number of newspapers in the United States, 1900-1930, to ascertain wher 

papers are disappearing, under what circumstances, political affiliation of di 

papers, etc. Involves study of about 2,000 dailies and 16,000 weekly papers. 


Recreation 
(See also 124) 


161. A comparative study of the uses of leisure time of a few selected groups 
Mirra Komarovsky, 230 County Office Building, White Plains, New York. Sever] 
hundred weekly records of time-expenditure kept by groups of different economic and 
social status. 


162. Trends in commercial entertainment in Pittsburgh as reflected in the advertis. 
ing in Pittsburgh newspapers (1790-1860). Alfred McClung Lee, 562 Orange Street, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 


163. The place of the fine arts in the life of a community. George A. Lundberg, 23 
County Office Building, White Plains, New York. Analysis of the extent of active 
participation in the fine arts in different communities; characteristics of the ici 
ing group—age, sex, nationality, education, cultural background, origin of interest in 
the arts, etc.—as contrasted with non-participants. 


164. Recreation in a suburban area. Idem. A study of Westchester County (New 
York) from standpoint of the population’s uses of leisure with special reference to adult 
education, participation in the arts, and reading habits; facilities for recreation in the 
county and the utilization of these facilities by residents of New York City. The uses 
of holidays, patterns of “a good time” among different groups, neighborhood sociabil- 
ity, etc. 

165. A survey of the recreational activities of working women in downtown Chicago, 
Martha Peppers Maher, 5231 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago. A study at the present 
based on information secured from a questionnaire distributed to a sampling of thi 
five hundred women in various types of work in the central business district of Chicago, 

166. Study of leisure time interests and activities of young business women of 
moderate income. Janet Fowler Nelson. 


167. Wawokiye Camp; an experimental study of group adjustment. Wilber I. New- 
stetter, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. (See XXXVII, 635, No. 166.) 

168. Relation of the movies to the mores. (Relation of commercial motion pictures 
to standards of morality in American society.) Charles C. Peters, 257 Ridge Avenue, 
State College, Pennsylvania. Two-year study, subsidized by the Payne Foundation. 
One hundred and eighty-four motion pictures judged with scales. Mores from 484 te 
spondents in various parts of the county. Morality indices on 320 items of conduct in 
sigma terms, arranged in scales after manner of English composition scales. Quantita- 
tive evidence how far “down” on each of four mores scales each of 18 social groups 
sanction conduct. 


169. Recreational survey of Connecticut. Victor A. Rapport, Storrs, Connecticut, 
and J. L. Hypes. 


170. The integrative interactions of children in unsupervised play. Mapheus Smith, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence. 

171. Recent trends in recreation. J. F. Steiner, University of Washington, Seattle. 
Covers the entire country with special emphasis upon developments since the World 
War. Includes the broad field of amusements and recreational devices with the excep- 
tion of such activities as reading for pleasure, art, drama, music, etc. 

172. Child life in Omaha. T. Earl Sullenger, Municipal University of Omaha, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 
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173. An evaluation of the work of a large boys’ club. Frederic M. Thrasher, New 
York University, 100 Washington Square East, New York rp This erage covers 
a period of approximately three years from the founding of the club . ing studied, 


which draws on about 170 city blocks with a population of 300,000. This club has facili- 
ties for 6,000 boys. Case studies, statistics, and map studies are being made. 


Educational Sociology 


174. Analysis of student personnel in the retail training department of the Girls’ 
Vocational School, Minneapolis, Minnesota. C. C. Alderton, 5757 University Avenue, 
Chicago. 

175. Conflict in social theory and practice. Lucile Allard, Garden _City Public 
Schools, Garden City, Long Island. A study, over a period of five years, in New York 
City, Brooklyn, and Nashville, Tennessee, of the opinions of some students and ele- 
mentary teachers on controversial social and economic issues. Data include: steno- 
graphic reports of discussions carried on in study groups; responses to nearly 1,000 
questionnaires; opinions of students recorded during a year of study; opinions of indi- 
viduals not associated with educational institutions, as recorded from personal inter- 
views with 960 individuals. 

176. The education of women in the South: contrasting the southeastern states 
with the new Southwest. Elma H. Ashton, 308 Pittsboro Street, Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina. The development since 1900 with an introductory historical background. 

177. The unionization of teachers. Caroline Bengtson, Harvard, Nebraska. (See 
XXXVII, 637, No. 188.) 

178. The basic content of the course in educational sociology. W. H. Congdon, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, and C. L. Anspach, Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti. Three hundred questionnaires covering six hundred items forwarded to 
three hundred sociologists and educators. 

179. Two hundred cases of vocational guidance. Harvey W. Culp, William Sloane 
House, 356 W. 34th Street, New York City. Sociological examination of the problems 
presented in two hundred vocational guidance interviews together with statistical 
studies of the personality tests given in connection therewith. Arbitrary criteria of the 
improvement and a classification of the problem complexity and type was assigned to 
each case. Standard personality tests were given to each subject. Relationships, dis- 
tributions, and correlations in each of these have been statistically obtained. 

180. A study of the living conditions for teachers in private schools for girls, and in 
junior colleges for women, teaching conditions, equipment, supervision, standards, etc. 
Florence L. Gould, 16 Williston Road, Auburndale, Massachusetts. (See XXXVII, 
638, No. 191.) 

181. Social study of 124 Negro families with special attention to education. Eva 
Greenstein, 5151 Lotus Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. This is a part of a co-operative 
study of a Negro district undertaken by students in the departments of economics and 
social work to discover standards of living and other social data relative to its popula- 
tion. 

182. The nature of character process. H. W. Hurt, 2 Park Avenue, New York City. 


183. Training in the uses of leisure with special reference to the public-school 
curriculum. George A. Lundberg, 230 County Office Building, White Plains, New York. 

184. The organization and activities of the National Education Association: a case 
study in educational sociology. Erwin S. Selle, State Teachers College, Winona, 
Minnesota. The data include the records of the Association as well as secondary ma- 
terials dealing with the Association for an eleven-year period, 1918-28. The method 
is that of organic socio-analysis, including historical and case study procedures. It is 
largely non-statistical. 

185. Vocabulary changes of introductory sociology students. Mapheus Smith, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence. One hundred introductory sociology students are being 
studied for vocabulary changes. A measurement of their success with sociological con- 
cepts is made at the beginning and at the end of the course. 
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186. A study of attendance in a Negro elementary school of St. Louis in relation 
to certain objective factors associated with home environments of the pupils. Alice |, 
Taylor, Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. 

187. The relation of vocational agriculture training to choice of occupations and to 
activities in rural organizations. Roy E. Wakeley and M. E. John, Iowa State Co! 
Ames. This study includes data on all the graduates in vocational agriculture and jn 
college preparatory courses for five or six representative vocational high schools jn 
Iowa. Data from the same number of representative high schools in Iowa that do not 
have courses in vocational agriculture will constitute a check group. Data have been 
collected for approximately 350 high-school graduates during the past seven years, 

188. The work of home economics trained women in business. Chase Going Wood. 
house, North Carolina College for Women, Greensboro. Data from 42 land-grant col. 
leges and detailed educational and occupational histories of some 600 women now work- 
ing chiefly in New York and Chicago, where the firms employing such women are con. 
centrated. Material collected covers functions, rewards, personal qualifications, social 
implications of work, relation to family life of employee, etc., and suggestions for future 
training. Emphasis on present situation. 

189. The work of women in dentistry. Jdem. Reports from approximately s00 
women dentists in 31 states, from deans of 9 schools of dentistry (in addition to cata. 
logue material from all approved schools), from state health officers, and from profes- 
sional organizations, state and national. Emphasis upon present situation—education, 
need for women dentists, relation of work to family life, rewards, etc. 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION, INSTITUTIONS, AND CULTURE 
(See also 54, 55, 100, 121, 122, 167) 


190. Utilization of local institutions in building a rural organization program for 
health, agriculture, home, and recreational improvement. Ralph H. Allee, Interna- 
tional College, Izmir, Turkey. The project is being carried on in the Vilayet of Izmir, 
the principal city of which is Izmir (Smyrna). It is to continue until August of 1935. 


Data are being collected to rate the potential contribution toward rural improvement 
of all public and private institutions and special interest groups. 


191. Inductive study of factors in the practical application of socialistic principles. 
Seba Eldridge, University of Kansas, Lawrence. 


192. Contemporary culture in Claremont. William Kirk, 705 Indian Hill Building, 
Claremont, California. An intensive examination of the history, ecology, demography, 
racial groups, and economic, social and religious life of a community of three thousand. 
Life-history, interviews, case study interviews, general diaries, research diaries, sta- 
tistical graphs and charts, public and private documents, participant observer tech- 
nique. 

193. A case study of a heterogeneous community. Mirra Komarovsky, 230 County 
Office Building, White Plains, New York. A suburban village with a population of six 
thousand. From 1880 to the present time. 


194. The life and work of the churches of an interstitial area. May Case Marsh, 
Worth House, Hudson, New York. 


195. A study of the present-day community of New Harmony, Indiana, with especial 
reference to the community influence of a community tradition. F. M. Vreeland, De 
Pauw University, Greencastle, Indiana. 


Culture Traits, Patterns, Complexes, and Areas 


196. Mount Athos—a theocratic community of 5,000 monks in the Aegean Sea 
region. Michael Choukas, Dartmouth College, Hanover, New Hampshire. A descrip- 
tive and analytical study of the social structure the monks have built in the last 1,000 
years, with minor emphasis on historical and cultural backgrounds. Main emphasis on 
the relations of the social, religious, political, and economic activities of the monks 
today. 
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197: Ethnological survey of North America north of the Mexican border. — M. 
Cooper and Regina Flannery, Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C. 
ethnological data from all published sources gleaned, analyzed, tabulated, and spot- 


198. Field study of Northern Algonquian and Northern Athabaskan. John M. 
Cooper, Catholic University, Washington, D.C. Intensive study of Téte de Boule and 
selected diagnostic distributions in northern Algonquian-Athabaskan area. Summer 
field work among peoples and cultures represented in project. 


199. The etiquette of race relations in the southern states. Bertram W. Doyle, 
Fisk University, Nashville, Tennessee. The area commonly known as “The South” is 
included, with an intensive study from 1620 to 1865, and a comparative study from 
1865 to 1932. Data have been gathered from records of travel, diaries, journals, slave 
autobiographies, historical studies, periodicals, and case histories. A supplementary 
method has been questionnaires with selected questions gathered within the past two 
years. 

200. The American football spectacle as community pageantry and as a culture com- 
plex. Thomas D. Eliot, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. (See XX XVII, 
639, No. 207.) 


201. Changes in funeral conduct. dem. Case studies by interview or outline-narra- 
tive. Selection of significant extracts from the Embalmers’ Monthly, etc. Analysis and 
comparison of attitudes and culture traits. 


202. The spread of a legend: The “‘Last Will of Charles Lounsbury.” Jdem. 


203. Culture stratification in Eastern North America. Regina Flannery, Catholic 
University, Washington, D.C. Determination of temporal and spatial relationships in 
the area above mentioned through detailed analysis of distributions. Intensive study 
of sources supplemented by summer field work. 


204. Ethnic aspects of prohibition in the United States. Constantine Panunzio, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles. Study of the United States, principally cities, 1920 
to present; data descriptive, statistical; authoritative opinion, some biographical. Inter- 
views with foreign-born leaders; direct observation of foreign born; indirect observation 
through “Americanization” teachers; correspondence with city police authorities, 
federal authorities, editors of foreign press, and other persons competent in the sub- 
ject; examination of primary and secondary data available. 


Social Change and Social Evolution 
(See also 21, 49, 50, 85, 104, 107, 129, 146, 158, 160, 253) 


205. A sociological study of the evolution of an exclusive residential suburb. Mary 
Alice McInerny, 230 County Office Building, White Plains, New York. 


206. Evolution of culture. Maurice Parmelee, 10 Bank Street, New York City. (See 
XXXVII, 640, No. 221.) 


207. Trends in communication. Stuart A. Rice, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
goo _ M. M. Willey, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. (See XXXVII, 641, 
0. 224. 


208. Effects of the twentieth century revolution in Mexico on the folkways. Alma I. 
Tucker, 947 W. 35th Place, Los Angeles, California. 


209. Social change, 1920-1930, in the Greenwich district of Manhattan. Caroline F. 
Ware, 20 Jones Street, New York City. (See XX XVII, 640, No. 222.) 


210. Primary population groups and changes in group organization. E. A. Willson, 
State College Station, Fargo, North Dakota. Grand Forks County, North Dakota, 
1879-1930. Historical and census data, case notes relating to history, area, membership, 
and activities of social and institutional groups. 
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Sociology of Religion 
(See also 39, 194, 213) 


211. An analysis on the cohesive force of religion in the American idealistic com. 
munities. Lee Emerson Deets, University of South Dakota, Vermilion. An analysis of 
religious controls and motivations producing community solidarity and longevity jg 
the past and present “Utopian” communities in the United States. Comparisons are 
made between communities which have quite similar social and economic structure byt 
vary in use of religion and between communities which have quite similar religion byt 
vary in social and economic structure. Historical, biographical, and autobiographical 
literature; personal interviews and group discussions in contemporary communi 
examination of correspondence between members for attitudes and values; question. 
naire evoking discussion followed up by correspondence. 


212. An analysis of solidarity, conflict, and social control in a sectarian, utopian, 
communistic society—the Hutterische Brueder Gemeinde. Idem. (See XXXVII, 641, 
No. 227.) 


213. A study of denominational city church extension agencies. Wilbur C. Hallen. 
beck, 1601 New York Central Building, 230 Park Avenue, New York City. All such 
agencies in four of the major American cities, with about six other agencies in other 
cities. Data will cover the theory of organization of such agencies with an inventory of 
those in the United States, their organization and procedure, their activities, their rela. 
tionships, and an evaluation of their contribution to the churching of the cities. The 
method will, in general, follow that of studies of organizations with particularly close 
analysis of the orientation of activities and both formal and informal relationships, 


214. Churching the Negro population of a northern city. Jdem. Field work was done 
in Cleveland, Ohio, November 1, 1929—February 15, 1930. Data covered: community 
social agencies serving Negroes, churches both regular and store-front, ministers, and 
church constituencies. Analysis of organization and activities of churches; education, 
experience, and attitudes of ministers; geographical location of Negro people, churches, 
and church constituencies; social agencies serving Negroes; general community data; 
analysis of the problem of store-front churches. 


215. Churches and mission schools of the Southern Appalachian region. Elizabeth 
R. Hooker, 230 Park Avenue, New York City. Southern Appalachian and Cumberland 
Mountains south of the Mason and Dixon line. Data: ts} talletens census: 1926 and 
1906; (2) field surveys of seventeen counties or parts of counties. Period: primarily 
1931. 

216. The attitude of the Jewish student in the colleges and universities toward his 
religion. Marvin Nathan, 3417 Ridge Avenue, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Fifteen 
hundred questionnaires were collected from fifty-seven universities and colleges in the 
United States. Personal interviews with over a hundred Jewish students were held at 
the University of Pennsylvania and Temple College in Philadelphia. Discussion groups 
were conducted at the University of Pennsylvania, Temple College, Drexel Institute, 
Cornell University, and Columbia University. 

217. Religion in the treatment of juvenile delinquency. John O’Grady, 1103 Ver- 
mont Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. (See XX XVII, 641, No. 230.) 

218. Strategy of city church planning. Ross W. Sanderson, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York City. The progress of two thousand white Protestant churches, located in sectors 
of sixteen urban centers, is measured by rates of increase in church membership, Sun- 
day-school enrolment, and total expenditures, and is compared with social change tak- 
ing place in their environment as measured by eight factors. Analysis of church sta- 
tistics, field studies, use of schedule, factors affecting church progress, conference with 
pastors and administrative officials. 

219. Church union in Canada: its causes and consequences. C. E. Silcox, 166 
Douglas Drive, Toronto, Ontario. In area, the research project covers the whole 
Dominion of Canada and, to some extent, the Duminion of Newfoundland and the 
island of Bermuda. The research required an examination of the entire history of the 
Protestant settlement of the Dominion from the earliest times, with a special concern for 
the forces, centrifugal and centripetal, within the various denominations, culminating 
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: proposals for organic union between the Presbyterians, Methodists, and Congre- 
i onalsts in 1902; an intensive study of the sugeiines as carried on between 1902 
and 1925. 
220. Replanning the rural church. A. C. Van Saun, Box 111, Huntingdon, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS AND SOCIAL PATHOLOGY 


(See also 51, 115, 298) 


221. Business girls’ budgets—326 account books kept from September to Decem- 
ber 1, 1931, by employed young women. Benjamin R. Andrews, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. The data include, in addition to a thirteen 
weeks’ cash record, a summary of estimated general expenditures by the year. 

222. Conditions in housework as reported by 327 household employees. Jdem. 
Schedules from thirty-eight communities in twelve states, collected through the local 
Y.W.C.A.’s under the auspices of Miss Dieckmann, Chicago Y.W.C.A. 


223. A study of homicide and suicide in the United States. Kenneth E. Barnhart, 
Birmingham Southern College, Birmingham, Alabama. A study of the United States in 
general, and Birmingham, Alabama, in more detail. Analysis of records of the Bureau 
of Vital Statistics covering these items for the past twenty years. Use of U.S. Census 
data and life insurance statistics. A statistical study principally, using such sociological 
analysis as is possible. 

224. Social factors affecting membership status of boys of an adolescent age in an 
area of high social contagion. Zola Braunstein, Boys’ Club Study, New York Univer- 
sity, New York City. The purpose of this study was to determine and analyze the 
social forces in an interstitial area that act as the deciding factors determining an indi- 
vidual’s club membership status. Also, the factors in the branch program that affect 
the individual member’s standing. 


225. Study of all those naturalized in New Haven in 1929. Jerome Davis, Box 1807, 
Yale Station, New Haven, Connecticut. 


226. A study of the unmarried mothers in the Salvation Army Home and Hospital. 
Elizabeth E. Fyffe, 5536 Pershing, St. Louis, Missouri. Thesis will consist of a study 
of about one hundred unmarried mothers who were cared for in the Salvation Army 
Home and Hospital and who gave birth to infants during the period from October, 
1930, to November, 1931. 


227. The homeless woman. Edna T. Hawley, 6029 Kingsbury Place, St. Louis, 
Missouri. An analysis of the case records of 387 applicants to the Bureau for Women in 
St. Louis, Missouri, from the time of its opening April 7 to November 1, 1931, le- 
mented by the reading of 124 records from other organizations to which the client had 
been known previously. 


228. Human sterilization. J. H. Landman, College of City of New York, New York 
City. Exhaustive study of the sexual sterilization movement in the United States. 
Latest government statistics of frequency of mental deficiency, mental disease, biologic, 
eugenic study of all the laws. Circularization of the state institutions for insane and men- 
tal deficiency, biologic and eugenic analyses of all the laws. Government statistics of 
frequency of social inadequacy. 

229. A study of the locations of commercial vice resorts in Chicago for five years 
ending with 1931 as shown in the records of the police and the Committee of Fifteen, 
with such changes in type of resort as may be discovered in the material studied. 
Charles E. Miner, 203 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 

230. Inter-racial (colored-white) commercial prostitution in Chicago. Charles E. 
Miner, 203 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, and H. R. Cayton, University of Chicago, 
Chicago. Chicago and Cook County, current material and records of Committee of Fif- 
teen and police department for past five years. All information available is to be classi- 
fied, in so far as this is not already done, according to the color of inmates of resorts and 
patrons of resorts. 


231. The income and expenditures of forty-two unmarried social workers. (A study 
of a middle-class standard of living.) Sadie Saffran, 6725 Sydenham Street, Oak Lane, 
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Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Detailed material on income and expenditures of forty-typ 
unmarried, female social workers living in Philadelphia or its environs were gathered 
from June, 1929, to May, 1930. The “account book” method was employed—an ag, 
count sheet calling for daily entries was mailed to the investigator each month, 4 
questionnaire circulated at the close of the twelve-month period provided the necessary 
social data, etc. 

232. Neighborhood changes in relation to community work with boys. Harry M. 
Shulman, 3974 44th Street, Long Island City, New York. A measure of social ¢ 
in four congested city blocks in deteriorated areas of New York City, as determined 
family schedules gathered in 1926 and 1931-32 among all families having boys between 
the ages of two and twenty-one. 

233. A study of violations of the Child Labor Law by juvenile newspaper sellers ang 
distributors. Jdem. A measure of the number of children selling newspapers illegally 
at night and distributing newspapers illegally to residences in New York City durk 
the months of February, March, and April, 1931. The data consisted of reports 
publishers relative to employed carriers and field observations relative to illegal street 
and subway sellers. 

234. The American birth-control movement; a case-study in the sociology of 
reform. F. M. Vreeland, DePauw University, Greencastle, Indiana. A study of the rise 
and present status of the birth-control movement in the United States. A historical 
survey of the movement was made, and a thorough statistical study of the American 
Birth Control League and other agitational organizations. Interpretation in the light 
of current theories of reform. 


Poverty and Dependency 


235. History of relief in unemployment depressions in the United States from 1857 
to 1930. Leah Feder, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. 

236. A handbook. Emil Frankel, Department of Institutions and Agencies, Tren- 
ton, New Jersey. Standard record forms to be used in the administration of various 
types of relief in conformity with the New Jersey poor laws. 

237. Public assistance in Great Britain. Ernest B. Harper, Kalamazoo Co 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. Contrasts in contemporary r relief schemes in England and 
America. Attempt will be made to interpret the differences as found in socio-historical 
terms. Descriptive, statistical, and case material. A first-hand field study of the public 
assistance departments; of outdoor and indoor relief. Attempt at analysis of the social 
and ecological factors involved in the districts served by the various departments. 

238. Social and human cost of unemployment in California. Pauline V. Young, 1522 
sth Avenue, Los Angeles, California. 


Crime and Delinquency 
(See also 25, 83, 84, 86, 88, 217, 276) 


(For additional items under this head see The Criminological Research Bulletin 
[No. 2, April, 1932] issued by the Bureau of Social Hygiene, Inc., L. B. Dunham, 
Director, 61 Broadway, New York City. This Bulletin contains 266 classified items.) 


239. Crime and the superior courts of North Carolina. Roy M. Brown, Box 709, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 

240. The history and operation of the habitual offender law in Kansas. Sam R. 
Carter, 1813 Indiana Street, Lawrence, Kansas. Every district judge in the state was 
requested, through the Public Welfare Commission, to send in facts concerning such 
cases before their respective courts with a statement from them evaluating the law and 
its effectiveness of operation. Personal interviews were held with all cases illustrated, 
police and prison records being carefully examined for pertinent facts. 


241. The jails of Connecticut. Jerome Davis, Box 1807, Yale Station, New Haven, 
Connecticut. Trained investigators visited all jails and accurately described conditions. 
These records were checked with the sheriff. Where there was dispute, additional 
visits were made. 
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242. Commitments to state institutions for adult offenders, 1931. Emil Frankel, 
ent of Institutions and Agencies, Trenton, New Jersey. A statistical 
of the movement of —— and of the characteristics of inmates of five state 
institutions for adult male offenders, and for one institution for female offenders. 

243. Juvenile delinquents enter state institutions, 1931. Idem. Statistical si 
of admissions and discharges to two state institutions for juvenile delinquents for the 
fiscal year Of 1931. 

244. The social background of one hundred lifers in the Wisconsin State Prison. 
J.L. Gillin, University of Wisconsin, Madison. Life-histories of one hundred lifers based 
upon man’s own memory and checked by field study in the community from which he 
came. 

245. A social study of 124 Negro families with special attention to juvenile de- 
linquency. Alice R. McCabe, 314 Clara Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. 

.246. A long-time study of juvenile delinquency in Indiana. Charles R. Metzger, 
312 Chamber of Commerce Building, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

247. The changing concepts with regard to mentality and criminality for the last 
fifty years. Gifford D. Mullins, 228 North 12th Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. Period 
covered: last fifty years. Types of data collected: text references and questionnaire 
answers. 

248. A community delinquency index. Raymond E. Nelson, 3029 E. gist Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. The purpose of this study is to set up criteria, a measuring rod, to 
determine the quantity and the quality of the delinquency of the people, especially the 
boys, of a community which may be used specifically in connection with other studies 
for the purpose of determining the effectiveness of certain preventive policies. 

249. A statistical study of adolescent major offenders, ages 16-20 years, arraigned 
in the adult criminal courts of New York City during 1929. Harry M. Shulman, 3974 
44th Street, Long Island City, New York. The entire court intake of felonies and 
serious misdemeanors among that age group in New York City for 1929. Statistics 
gathered as to types of crime, by age and sex. A record of dispositions and punishments, 
a record of factors in the machinery of justice, including bail, assignment of counsel, 
the bargaining process and reduction in plea; sociological factors, such as the area 
distribution of residences of offenders in relation to total eee of the same age 
group (with maps). An analysis of the social background of 110 young prisoners. A 
discussion of proposed changes in the processes of justice for this age group of offenders. 

250. A study of the relationship between sibling position and juvenile delinquency. 
R. F. Sletto, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. This study was based on juvenile 
court records of 1,046 Minneapolis school children who were delinquent during the 
period from September 1, 1928, to September 1, 1930. To secure a control group, data 
were collected concerning 12,000 non-delinquent Minneapolis school children. A new 
classification of sibling positions, 30 in number, was devised. The delinquent children 
were matched with non-delinquents for age, sex, and size of sibship, and the frequency 
of occurrence of each sibling position in the delinquent and non-delinquent groups were 
compared. The relationship between size of sibship and delinquency was also investi- 
gated. 

251. Swedish criminals in Chicago. Edwin H. Sutherland, University of Chicago, 
Chicago. Spot map of arrests of Swedish offenders in comparison with offenders of 
other nativities, in relation to type of offense, marital condition, age, and other char- 
acteristics; case histories of Swedish prisoners in the Chicago House of Correction; and 
in the state prisons of Illinois. 

252. Reliability of criminal records. Edwin H. Sutherland and C. C. Van Vechten, 
University of Chicago, Chicago. Comparison of records of state prison, state reforma- 
tory, police, social agencies, etc., in identical cases, for purpose of determining extent 
of variations in records of age, nativity, and other social data. 

253. Social trends in crime and punishment. Edwin H. Sutherland, University of 
Chicago, with C. E. Gehlke, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. United 
States, 1900-1930. Data collected: number and types of criminal laws passed in 
selected states in 1900 and 1930; indexes of crime in selected cities and states 1900-1930, 
disposition of cases in criminal courts in selected cities and states 1900-1930, etc. 
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254. Crime survey of Danville, Illinois. Donald R. Taft, University of Ij 
Urbana. City of Danville and environs for varying periods during past five years. 
Study under way for nearly two years and to be continued for several more. Ten 
maps, statistical correlations, intensive 100 per cent family schedule studies in typ 
delinquency areas. Three-year study of selective factors. 


Disease and Sanitary Problems 
(See also 27) 


255. Mental disease in New Jersey, 1929-32. Emil Frankel, Department of 
Institutions and Agencies, Trenton, New Jersey. The movement of population and the 
characteristics of the patient entering and leaving the institution in the state ang 
county mental hospitals, including private mental hospitals. Study based on 
monthly reports of movement of population rendered “ individual institutions, and 
data furnished for each patient on admission and discharge. 


256. Report on chronic disease in New Jersey. Jdem. Survey in five counties jp. 
cluding a census of the chronically ill covering detailed information for 2,500 patients 
under care of social and welfare agencies. 


257. Tuberculous patients in New Jersey sanatoria, 1930-32. Idem. Study covey 
movement of population and the characteristics of tuberculous patients entering and 
leaving the state and county sanatoria. 


258. The social treatment of syphilis among clients under care of the St. Louis 
Provident Association. David E. Hailman, 3417 Caroline Street, St. Louis, Missouri, 
The scope of the study is the extent of the problem of syphilis as presented in families 
under care of a family welfare agency, the extent to which exposed persons within the 
household were examined, and the health resources in St. Louis used, for diagnosis or 
treatment or both. Special attention will be given to the conditions of color, sex, and 
status of individuals of the household. 


259. A study of a group of crippled children who have attended the Michael and 
Turner schools in St. Louis. Sara Kasdoy, 737 Herman Street, St. Louis, Missouri. 


260. Health problems of the non-resident. A study of a group of cases brought 
before a committee of the Community Council of St. Louis, Missouri. Harriet L. Lib- 
man, 5733 Waterman Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. 


261. A follow-up study of Miriam Convalescent Home patients. Dorothy Priwer, 
5062 Maple Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. The study is based on one hundred unselected 
patients over twelve years of age (excluding those diagnosed as “‘neurotic’”’) who had 
convalescent care for a period of nine days or more in the Miriam Convalescent Home, 
immediately following medical or surgical treatment given elsewhere by private 
physicians, clinics, or hospitals, and who had this convalescent care between September, 
1929, and September, 1931. 


. An analysis of environmental factors in a group of children with rheumatic 
heart disease. Geraldine Stewart, 4115 McPherson Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. The 
purpose of the inquiry was, first, to determine, then list and analyze, the environmental 
factors which were found in rheumatic heart disease, in this instance in reference to 
child patients rather than adults. In so far as possible, an attempt was made to estab- 
lish the relationship, if any, between certain environmental factors and the improve- 
ment or lack of improvement of the patients, as well as with respect to treatment and 
prevention. 


263. The relation of mortality to environmental factors in Indianapolis. R. Clyde 
White, 122 East Michigan Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. An ecological study of mor 
tality in the city of Indianapolis by census tracts, September, 1930—August, 1932, 
conducted in co-operation with the Indianapolis Board of Health. Data: cause of 
death, location of death. date of death, sex, color; census.data by tracts; depen 
data, crime data, economic data by tracts. Extensive use of correlation technique 
- - i and curves will be fitted to the geographical and populational distribution of 

eaths. 
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SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT AND SOCIAL AGENCIES 


The sociology of professionalization as shown by nursing. Anne L. Austin, 
3740 John R. Street, Detroit, Michigan. The history of nursing from the beginning 
to the present. 

265. Compensation at the professional level. Lester W. Bartlett and Mildred N. 
Boyce, Y.M.C.A. College, 5315 Drexel Avenue, Chicago. The study covers compensa- 
tion practices in the major professions with special reference to such criteria as supply 
and demand, needs, services, and comparability. A thorough study of salary attitudes 
and practices in the Y.M.C.A. is included. 


266. Measurement of good-will in non-commercial institutions as represented by 
the Y.M.C.A. Lester W. Bartlett and Wilbur W. White, Y.M.C.A. College, 5315 
Drexel Avenue, Chicago. 


267. The history of the St. Louis Children’s Aid Society. Florence Black Baylor, 
Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. 


268. The social content of the client in interaction with his social environments as 
shown in case record content. Helen Bernard, Washington University, St. Louis, 
Missouri. This study consists of: (1) the identification and isolation of all icularized 
objects of the social environments of the client, (2) the determination of all overt be- 
haviors and all attitudes and social values, expressed overtly, which indicate those en- 
vironmental objects, and (3) the demonstration of the personal-social relationships 
maintained by the client in his total social environments as shown in case record con- 
tent of one hundred case records of the Provident Association in St. Louis, Missouri. 


269. Status and trends of social welfare work in Kansas, 1921-31. Carroll D. 
Clark, University of Kansas, Lawrence. Data from public and private agencies show- 
ing set-up and function. 


270. Survey of the status of public welfare institutions in Kansas, with reference to 
standards of personnel and standards of treatment of case work undertaken. Mabel A. 
Elliott, University of Kansas, Lawrence. 


271. The organization of the Community Chest dinner. Earle Eubank, University 
of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. A careful study of every phase involved in (1) prepara- 
tion for (2) conduct of, and (3) aftermath of, large public dinners, as exemplified in the 
annual dinner of the Community Chest, which is the largest dinner conducted in the 
city. 

272. A survey of situation and facilities of the Cincinnati House of Correction, to 
be used as a basis for the organization of an institutional welfare program. Idem. Study 
includes: (1) tabulation of all “‘social’” records of the institution since 1928 (education 
> occupation, previous record, etc.); (2) study of existing resources within and 
without the institution; (3) study of time-schedules and programs of prisoners. 


273. A follow-up study of minors who have been injured in industrial accidents. 
Charles E. Gibbons, 3711 Hyde Park Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. Study aims to de- 
termine primarily (1) what benefits they have received under the workmen’s compensa- 
tion law with special reference to the administration of the law in cases of accidents to 
minors; (2) what use has been made of the compensation funds; (3) how their injuries 
have affected the future industrial experience of the children and their general attitude 
toward life, etc. A total of 108 children, in Illinois and Tennessee, have been studied, 
who received permanent injuries involving the loss of a member or its equivalent during 
the two years preceding the study. 


274. Personnel aspects of social work in Pittsburgh. Elizabeth Briant Lee, 562 
Orange Street, New Haven, Connecticut. 


275. Present-day policies in the giving of material and financial relief by hospital 
social service departments. Elizabeth Tabor Mills, Washington University, St. Louis. 
Missouri. Information as to existing policies in the giving of medical and non-medical 
relief was secured in February and March, 1932, from representative hospital social 
service departments of the United States and Hawaii. 
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276. Financial saving through adult probation—Macon County, Illinois. Donald R, 
Taft, University of Illinois, Urbana. Various elements in costs to individuals coun’ 
and state compared with corresponding elements of financial saving with attempt to 
assess net savings. 


Health Agencies and Medical Service 


277. The mentally deficient and epileptic seek care and training, 1919-32. Emil 
Frankel, Department of Institutions and Agencies, Trenton, New Jersey. As 
of the admissions and discharges from the feeble-minded and epileptic institutions for 
the fiscal years 1929-32. 

278. Tendencies in general hospital service in New Jersey, 1929-31. Idem. Based 
on monthly reports of sixty New Jersey general hospitals furnishing summary st. 
tistics of in-patient and out-patient services and cost of free service. 

279. Wards of the State of New Jersey 1919-31. Jdem. Movement of population 
of New Jersey state social welfare agencies and institutions, covering 50,000 state wards, 

280. The fundamentals of good medical care. Roger I. Lee and Lewis W. Jones, 
Committee on the Cost of Medical Care, University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 

281. The cost of living in the United States with special reference to the costs of 
medical care. Maurice Leven. Idem. 

282. Professional incomes of medical practitioners in the United States. Maurice 
Leven. Idem. 

283. A survey of the medical facilities of the State of Vermont: 1930. Allon Peebles 
et al. Idem. 

284. Secondary and sectarian healing practitioners. Louis Reed. Idem. 

285. The costs of medicines. C. Rufus Rorem and R. P. Fischelis. Idem. 

286. A survey of the medical facilities of San Joaquin County, California, 1929, 
Nathan Sinai e¢ al. Idem. 

287. The economics of some organized medical services. Committee on Cost of 
Medical Care. Idem. 

288. A survey of the medical facilities of typical southern counties. Committee on 
Cost of Medical Care. Idem. 

289. The Ohio Public Health Association. Oscar Wesley, Drexel Institute, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. The data, for the state of Ohio, 1901-30, were gathered from 
minute books, annual and monthly reports, letters, files, personal interviews, and three 
weeks of field work. 


RESEARCH METHODS 
(See also 3, 4, 6, 168) 


290. Study of factors in voters’ attitudes and opinions. Seba Eldridge, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence. Scores of political intelligence are computed on the basis of the 
true-false tests indicated, and these, together with percentages of identity between 
voters’ and their fathers’ political preferences, are analyzed according to age, sex, 
amount of schooling, occupation, political party, and other significant categories. 

291. The sociological method. A study of methods of investigation, both in the 
general or logical, and in the specific sense, but chiefly the former. Floyd N. House, 
University of Virginia, University. The study tries to cover the development of sociol- 
ogy from its beginnings, but will emphasize particularly recent developments in metho- 
dology. Canvass, analysis, and synthesis of the literature dealing with the logic and 
methods of the sciences generally, and of social science particularly, and of sociology 
most of all. Analysis and interpretation of selected outstanding contributions to 
sociological science. 

292. The domestic discord interview as a research and treatment technique. 
Harriet R. Mowrer, 2216 Sherman Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. The data grew out of 
personal experience as a domestic discord consultant in approximately five hundred in- 
tensive interviews in domestic discord cases. Special emphasis has been placed upon 
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working out a more skilful technique for obtaining sex data, and the use of the inter- 
view in changing attitudes. 

293. The process of analysis in domestic discord cases. Idem. This study is con- 
cerned with the development of analysis as a technique of changing attitudes in do- 
mestic discord cases. The er of the analysis has been checked through the 
treatment of 150 cases. The met. od of research has been the case study, the data having 
been secured as a part of a special experiment in social therapy. 

294. An appraisal of the needs for the development of social statistics in the United 
States. Stuart A. Rice, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The gaps discovered 
in present data encountered by the several investigators of the President’s Research 
Committee on Social Trends. Correspondence and interview with these investigators, 
supplemented by library check-up upon detailed statistical series; supplemented further 
by individual and committee discussion of the problems encountered. 


Statistical Techniques 


295. Measuring group opinion. Emory Bogardus, 1651 Victoria Avenue, Los 
Angeles, California. One thousand forms are being filled out, which will serve as a basis 
for analysis and discussion of methods of measuring opinions of members of various 
social groups. 

296. Methods of field work. Bessie Averne McClenahan, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles. Both social case work and social group work. Development of 
a personal rating chart. 


297. The “Isometric” map as a technique of social research. Ernest R. Mowrer, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. The purpose of this study is to work out 
in detail a technique for showing densities or rates of social a comparable to 
isotherms and contour lines used in geographical research. The objective is to provide 
not only a graphic method but a technique whereby varying ratios can be subjected to 
a more rigorous analysis in terms of relationships. The method of research employed is 
the statistical. Isometric lines, however, cannot be plotted satisfactorily from crude 
data. A method of correcting the crude data, therefore, had to be developed. The 
accuracy of this method has been checked through correlation analysis in which pairs of 
series are correlated by blocks and by units measured through the use of a planimeter. 

298. Case analysis of social work problems. Harold A. Phelps, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Case records in Providence, Rhode Island, and 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, from five different case work agencies; period covered, 1927- 
32. 

Units, Scales, Tests, and Ratings 


299. A scale for measuring one aspect of success of marriage. Jessie Bernard, 
Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. To be based on results of analysis of 
about 100 marriages by means of the experimental scale. Each spouse given 104 op- 
portunities to react (favorably and unfavorably) to husband or wife on basis of subjec- 
tive standards. Total drift of these reactions, favorable and unfavorable, serves as 
basis for the final score. 


300. Establishment of a scale for rating the home background of adolescent children 
in terms of the probability that it will produce well-adjusted children. E. W. Burgess 
and Ruth Shonle Cavan, University of Chicago, Chicago. A brief inventory of neurotic 
traits and rating scales from teachers are used to secure rating as to personality adjust- 
ment. Questionnaire on home background, filled out by the child, is used to secure 
data on home. Statistical analysis. Use of case studies of delinquent, non-delinquent, 
adjusted, and non-adjusted children to interpret the results further. 

301. Standardization of scale to measure social status. F. Stuart Chapin, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

302. Attitudes toward the professional training of social workers. Daniel D. Droba, 
621 North Henry Street, Madison, Wisconsin. A scale for measuring attitudes toward 
the professional training of social workers by the use of twenty graduate students was 
given to one hundred people. For constructing the scale the method of equal-appearing 
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intervals was used. Attitude statements were classified into seven piles by the twenty 
students. Median judgments gave the scale values of the statements. 


303. A comparison of two methods of sorting attitude statements. Idem. 


304. An attempt to get a unit for systematic thinking about “‘human experience” as 
met by social case workers. Ada E. Sheffield, 31 Madison Street, Cambridge, Maggs. 
chusetts. An analysis of written case histories of family welfare societies, child-plac 
agencies, and medico-social service departments; also personal interviews with the 
workers closest to each case. 


Forecasting Technique 


305. The prediction of success and failure in marital adjustment. E. W. Burges 
and Leonard S. Cottrell, fr., University of Chicago. Approximately one thousand 
schedules collected, most of these from couples living in Illinois, of the middle economic 
class, whose marriages are from two to five years duration. One of the problems is to 
develop an index of adjustment in marriage. The second part of the study is devoted to 
the discovery of background factors in husbands and wives which may correlate with 
adjustment in marriage. An index of prediction will be constructed, using such factors, 


306. Forecasting the case load of a relief society in the present depression. F, 
Stuart Chapin, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. Collecting figures of total 
monthly case load, reducing to index on chosen base period, measurement and elimina. 
tion of secular trend, plotting cycle in sigma deviations, selection of an independent 
variable with a lead of seven months, correlation and construction of forecast. 


307. An attempt to apply prediction methods to the problems of classification and 
treatment of adult male prisoners. George B. Vold, 28 Langdon Street, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. Study of 289 Massachusetts State Prison cases (one year’s admissions, 
September 1, 1930-September 1, 1931), and 291 Massachusetts State Prison 
cases (population as of August 13, 1931), in which all obtainable information about the 
men from all sources has been collected, codified, and classified for statistical analysi 
Information includes material from case history, all phases of institutional co 
and ratings and estimates by prison officials. The statistical analysis of the codi 
material centers around differences in conduct (codified in terms of estimates and judg- 
ments of prison officers) within the institution and differences in response to institu. 
tional treatment. The general purpose is to see if an inmate’s probable conduct within 
the institution and response to institutional treatment can be “predicted” within a 
short time after his admission. If so, this should become a basic instrument in the 
classification of prisoners. 

308. A check on the workability of parole prediction tables in Minnesota. Idem. 
A statistical study of the applicability of parole prediction to the recent parolees from 
the Minnesota State Prison (Stillwater) and the Minnesota State Reformatory (St. 
Cloud) involving four groups of cases: (a) 282; (b) 161; (c) 80; and (d) 245—eliminating 
duplicates, a net total of 527. Predictions on a group before 1927 are applied to 
from 1927 to 1930. There are four major analyses: (@) applying prediction 
worked out on group before 1927 to group paroled since that date; b) comparing re- 
liability of prediction made by this investigator and that made by a Parole Board 
clerk; (c) comparing “predictions” derived from objective tables with the subjective 
estimate or guess of chief parole agent; (d) comparing predicted outcome made at time 
parole was granted with actual outcome of these cases at the end of the parole period. 

309. Prediction studies in the results of child guidance. Helen L. Witmer, Smith 
College, Northampton, Massachusetts. These studies are being carried on by various 
students of the Smith College School for Social Work. Data are secured from case 
records and follow-up visits to patients of numerous child guidance clinics. 
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Personnel Exchange.—With the March 1932 issue the Journal inaugu- 
rated a service for members of the Society who are available for appoint- 
ment to positions in research, teaching, or administration. Members of the 
Society are invited to make use of this arrangement and to bring it to the 
attention of executive and administrative offices. The list will be limited 
tomembers of the American Sociological Society who request inclusion and 
send a description giving facts to be printed. Statements should be about 
sixty words or less. There are no fees or commissions. 

The present financial situation warrants this effort to serve the inter- 
est of our members and of the institutions where their services may be 
needed. The plan is experimental but will be continued at least through- 
out the calendar year of 1932. 

The editors of the Journal will not enter into correspondence regarding 
the persons listed. Correspondents who are interested in any of the mem- 
bers listed below should address them by number in care of the American 
Journal of Sociology, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, and the 
letters will be immediately forwarded. 

The numbers are assigned in the order in which the entries are re- 
ceived, with the prefix M (man) or W (woman). Missing numbers rep- 
resent appointments of those formerly listed. 

M1. Ph.D. Columbia; ten years university teaching in professorial 
rank; five years in foreign service of the state department; two years in 
social work; research in China, India, and Russia; author of nine books; 
seeks chair in university or college of first rank; prefers to teach courses 
in systematic sociology and cultural evolution. 

Mz. Ph.D. under Cooley, 1925. Has one year college teaching ap- 
pointment. One year of teaching in the Near East. Over two years for- 
eign study and travel. Fields: “Family,” “Introductory Course,” “His- 
tory of Social Thought,” “Pathology.” 

M3. A.B. in political science, University of ‘Illinois in 1926, with 
minors in sociology, history, and economics; A.M. in sociology, Columbia 
University in 1927; now completing residence requirements for Ph.D. 
at Columbia; instructor one semester in college, three years in university. 

M4. Ph.D. in sociology, Ohio State, 1931. Education in Czechoslo- 
vakia, Ireland, Union Theological Seminary, Chicago Theological Semi- 
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nary, University of Chicago. One semester’s teaching experience in state 
university. Especially fitted to teach “Introduction to Sociology,” “Immj. 
gration,” “Social Psychology,” “Social Attitudes,” “Social Statistics” 
“Social Problems.”’ Available now. 

M5. M.A. Oxford, England. Ph.D. Harvard. Nine years college 
teaching. Research in labor field, U.S. and Europe; book published, 
1931. Prefers labor problems, immigration, population problems, family, 
criminology, social evolution. 

W6. Ph.B. and A.M. Chicago. Now engaged in research for Ph.D, 
One year college, seven years university teaching. Fields: criminology, 
immigration, family, social pathology, general principles. Available 
teaching or research. 

W7. Ph.B. Chicago, 1922; M.A. Minnesota, 1925; Ph.D. Chicago, 
1931. Eight years’ experience as supervisor of recreation in the municipal 
playgrounds of Chicago; two years’ high-school teaching; eighteen months 
as teaching assistant and instructor in sociology, University of Minnesota, 
Research interests: races and nationalities, preschool personality studies, 
social change. Available now teaching or research position. 

M8. Age 28; A.B. University of Illinois with high honors in history, 
1925, Phi Beta Kappa; A.M. (history) Harvard, 1927. Edited revision 
of sociology text published 1930. Fellow in sociology, University of 
Chicago, 1929-32. Ph.D. thesis subject: ‘‘Nationalistic Movements.” 

Mog. A.M. University of Chicago. Three years of graduate study in 
sociology and political science. ‘Twenty-two years of successful teaching 
and administrative experience in college work. Available September, 1932. 

Mio. Age 28, Canadian; A.B. McGill, 1927; A.M. in Sociology, Me- 
Gill, 1928; Fellow, University of Chicago, 1931-32; Ph.D. thesis: “Pro- 
bation Prediction.’”’ Preaching, eastern and western Canada, summers, 
1922-27; immigration survey for Canadian National Committee for Men- 
tal Hygiene, 1928-30; teaching assistant in sociology at McGill and Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Author of The Ukrainian Canadians, published 1931. 

Miz. Ph.D. 1924, University of Chicago. Five years teaching expe- 
rience in municipal college, and four years as head of department in small 
college. Research and published articles in urban sociology and crimi- 
nology. 

M14. Age 32. Graduate work, Columbia. Ph.D. thesis in preparation 
“War as a Social Institution.” Assistantship, University of Chicago 
School of Social Service, 1924-25. Several years social work, delinquency 
and recreational fields, and social research. Five years teaching adult 
education. Interested in theory, but also competent to teach applied 
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courses. Also available for joint position with wife, family welfare society 
executive, as teacher of case work. 

Wr15. A.M., University of Chicago. Two additional years of graduate 
work in economics and sociology. Phi Beta Kappa. Undergraduate hon- 
ors in history. Teaching experience: rural] schools, normal school, and 
sixteen years in Chicago high schools. Subject of doctor’s thesis: “The 
Unionization of Teachers.” Has done research in vocational guidance. 
Salary requirements, moderate. No dependents. Available for temporary 
or part-time work. 

M17. Advanced degrees from Iowa and Harvard. Graduate study at 
European universities and extensive travel. Valuable background in both 
philosophy and psychology. Seven years of college teaching on professori- 
al rank. Last three years, chairman of the division of social sciences. Has 
written numerous articles and book reviews. Available September, 1932. 

M18. Ph.D. ’32, Cornell. Trained also under eminent Wisconsin and 
Columbia faculty members in general and rural sociology, economics, and 
political science. Teaching, research, and information service experience 
with university professorial rank. Research publications sent on request. 
Available now. 

M1g. Equivalent of three years graduate study in sociology and an- 
thropology, University of Chicago. Two years business experience. Two 
years social survey and social research work in the field of immigration 
and religion. Two years of social work with special interest in immigrants’ 
problems. Knowledge of foreign languages. Residence and travel in 
Latin America. Translator of book dealing with immigrant experiences 
and author of several articles and pamphlets on the same subject. 

M2o. A.M. 1930, Chicago; year’s research and probation work with 
boys; other research jobs; several years’ study of social sciences as 
preparation for teaching; student of teaching problems. Prefers a school 
devoted to enrichment of the individual student, in class and out. Mas- 
ter’s thesis a case study of radio; present research on logical devices used 
in remedial studies of personality. 

Mar. Ph.D. Columbia, 1932. Eight years’ experience in teaching gen- 
eral and educational sociology and other social science in a state teachers’ 
college. Eight yearsin administration. Seeks professorship or deanship in 
liberal arts college or college of education. Available in September. 

Mzz. A.M. Chicago. Three years’ graduate work. Five years’ col- 
lege teaching in sociology and psychology. Numerous research and theo- 
retical publications and several studies in progress. Two books. Special 
fields: social psychology and social pathology. 
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W23. M.S., Simmons College, 1920. Fellow, Women’s Educational) 
and Industrial Union. Graduate work, University of Chicago. Author, 
U.S. Bull., The Visiting Teacher. Co-author, Children in Need of Special 
Care. Twelve years’ teaching experience. Six years’ business experience. 
Recent junior-college teaching, sociology. Supervised field work. 

M24. Ph.D. Eight years’ university teaching. Desires half-time pog. 
tion in university or college of high standards, good library, etc., or readily 
accessible to same, teaching general sociology, social institutions, or social 
psychology. This will help pro-rate current pedagogical unemployment, 
And the half-time status will permit completion of important researches 
and publications. Half-time salary, $1,500-2,000. 

M26. A.B. Princeton University, 1925; B.D. Union Theological Sem. 
nary, 1929; a year of postgraduate work at Union and Columbia in social 
problems, and work at University of Chicago leading to a Master’s in 
sociology, summer of 1932. Three years of teaching, including courses in 
sociology of the family, introductory sociology, some rural sociology, and 
courses in religion. Have also taught English. 

M27. A.M. University of Texas, 1930. Total of 67 semester hours 
graduate credit in sociology, psychology, and economics. Twelve years’ 
experience in personnel and administrative work. Primarily interested in 
teaching, but would consider combined teaching and administrative work. 
Salary $2,200 for nine months. 

M28. Four years’ graduate work, A.B., A.M. in the social sciences, 
Journalistically inclined. Will consider anything, especially private secre- 
tarial work, tutoring and teaching in secondary work, junior college, 
Negro college, preparatory college, and journalism. Especially qualified 
for all. Experience, five years of teaching, grades to college; journalism 
and art. Salary: will work first year for expenses. Single. Good health. 
Thirty-one. 

Mz2g9. S.B., A.M. University of Michigan; M.D. Detroit College of 
Medicine and Surgery; Ph.D. in sociology, University of Pittsburgh, 
1929; graduate study at Sorbonne, Cambridge, Columbia, and Harvard 
universities. Extensive foreign travel. Psychiatrist. Three years’ teach- 
ing sociology in a state teachers college; author of textbook in criminology 
just published. Available now. 

M 30. A.M. University of Chicago, 1926. All residence requirements 
completed for Ph.D. in sociology at University of Chicago. Eight years’ 
teaching experience: two years’ teaching sociology at the University of 
Missouri and two years at Colgate; four years in high school. Fields: 
family, social psychology, criminology, introductory sociology, commun- 
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ity organization. Research experience chiefly in the family and juvenile 
delinquency. Subject of doctor’s dissertation: “The Only Child in the 
amily.” 

M31. Five years’ teaching and administrative experience college and 
university; assistant dean, vice-president. A.M., M.Sc., LL.D. Three 
years’ graduate work in Harvard in sociology; thesis for Ph.D. in prepara- 
tion. Research for Presidents’ Conference and Social Science Research 
Council. Valuable economic and philosophical backgrounds. Present 
head sociology department desires change. Salary requirements second- 
ary consideration. 

M;2. Diploma Ecole des Sciences Politiques, Paris, 1908. Professor 
of sociology in the Instituto de Educacao (Rio de Janeiro). Former direc- 
tor of the Colegio Pedro II (standard federal high school). Member of the 
National Education Council (Ministry of Education). Author of several 
works on social questions. Available for correspondence to American re- 
views, papers, etc., on educational activities in Brazil. 

M33. Ph.D. Stanford, 1932. Four years’ experience teaching sociology 
in a state teachers college. One year as university instructor. Four years 
as high-school teacher and principal. Very good teaching minors in cer- 
tain branches of education, history, and economics. Research interests: 
educational sociology, rural sociology, race relations. Especially inter- 
ested teachers college field. Available on short notice. Salary, $3,000- 
$4,000. 

M34. A.B. Lehigh University, 1929; Ph.D. New York University, 
February, 1933. Age twenty-six. Lutheran. Three years’ experience in 
community and criminological research in New York City. Book to be 
published next spring. No teaching experience. Willing to work for nomi- 
nal salary and to locate anywhere. First-class references supplied from 
leaders in the field. 

M35. Ph.D. Columbia, 1931; B.Ed. University of Washington. 
Studied abroad. Six years as principal and superintendent of primary 
and secondary schools; two years as industrial director and superintend- 
ent of schools for the U.S. Bureau of Education, Alaska Division; four 
years’ college teaching; lecturer evening classes for adults; varied back- 
ground from the workaday world. Publishes occasionally. Seeks profes- 
sorship or administrative position. Prepared to teach sociology (introduc- 
tory, theoretical, social problems, social movements, and social behavior) ; 
labor problems; educational sociology; adult education. 

M 36. Ph.D. Chicago; ten years’ university teaching of sociology and 
cultural anthropology; professorial rank; experience with juvenile court 
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and Red Cross; three years in educational work in the Orient; three years’ 
teaching and research on racial problems in Hawaii; research on Orientals 
on Pacific Coast; special interest in immigrant and racial problems; book 
and several articles published; interested in student counseling. 

M 37. A.M. Columbia University, 1932, in sociology. At present cop. 
tinuing advanced work at the University of Minnesota, minoring in edy. 
cation. Eight years’ public-school work as principal of high school and 
superintendent. Especially interested in teaching sociology and teacher 
training work and its kindred problems. Single, good health, age thirty. 
two. 

M38. Age 27; A.B. Cornell, 1929; A.M. in sociology and psychology, 
University of Iowa, 1930. Three years’ graduate study in University of 
Chicago. Two years on the research staff of the Chicago Church Feder. 
tion. Social Science Research Council Fellow in Rural Sociology, 1932, 
Available now for teaching or research. Fields: urban and rural commu. 
nities, general sociology, social psychology, race relations. 

W 39. A.B. University of Wisconsin; graduate work Columbia; Fellow. 
ship, University of California. Extensive research and travel; recently 
returned from twelve years’ independent study in foreign lands; teaching 
experience. Original research published in Vienna and Paris. Subjects: 
orientation course in the social sciences, race problems, social statistics, 
and especially a seminar in acculturation and related topics. Research 
projects under way; would accept one-course seminar position in institu. 
tion having research facilities. 

M4o. A.M. Brown University, 1924, in sociology and political science, 
Two years University of Chicago in sociology. Fifteen months salaried 
worker University of Chicago Settlement. Six years teaching in a univer- 
sity. Ranked Assistant Professor. Available September, 1933. 


American Sociological Society —The twenty-seventh annual meeting 
of the American Sociological Society was held at the Hotel Gibson, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, December 28-31, 1932. Three hundred and fifty-two 
persons were registered as being in attendance. 

The central topic of the meeting, “Scope and Methods of Sociology,” 
was carried out in most of the divisional and sectional meetings. One 
paper in each section and division dealt with the field and problems of the 
subject, while another treated the sources and methods. These papers 
were followed by prepared discussions and by discussion from the floor. 
In several meetings the papers raised questions as to the justifiability of 
the several subdivisions of sociology on theoretical grounds. 
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One session was devoted to each of the following divisions: biological 
sociology, human ecology and demography, social psychology, cultural 
and folk sociology, urban sociology, social psychiatry, and historical 
sociology. 

The Section on Rural Sociology held four sessions, including a joint 
luncheon with the American Farm Economics Association on “The Land- 
ward Movement” and a business session. Besides the general scope and 
methods program, this section devoted a session to the contributions of 
rural sociology to various aspects of social life. 

The Section on the Teaching of Sociology held two meetings, one of 
which dealt with a series of papers on the teaching of the introductory 
course in sociology in various colleges and universities, and another at 
which papers on ‘““The Use of Textbooks in the Introductory Course,” on 
“The Mathematics Necessary for Research in Advanced Work in Sociol- 
ogy,” and on “A Summary of Findings of the Committee on the Intro- 
ductory Course’’ were given. The committee which had undertaken the 
study of the introductory course was continued to complete its studies 
and present its findings. 

The Section on the Sociology of Religion besides its session on scope 
and method devoted a second meeting to a presentation of special studies. 

The Section on Sociology and Social Work held two meetings at which 
sociologists and social workers dealt with their methods, functions, and 
mutual relations. 

The Section on the Family presented papers on the “Field and Prob- 
lems” and the ‘‘Sources and Methods of the Study of the Family,” and in 
another session offered papers on ‘‘Measurement of Success in Marriage,” 
“The Suburban Family,” and “Réles and Marital Adjustment.” 

The Section on Educational Sociology besides two papers on “The 
Field and Problems” and ‘“The Sources and Methods of Educational So- 
ciology” read at one meeting, devoted a second session to special sub- 
jects. 

Three sessions were held by the Section on the Community, one of 
which dealt with “Scope and Methods of the Study of the Community,”’ 
one with special reports, and a third with “Research on Local Communi- 
ties, with Special Reference to the City.” 

In addition to the above divisional and sectional meetings, programs 
on the following subjects were presented: criminology and delinquency, 
propaganda, statistics, social change in the Orient, and current research. 
The scope and methods papers read at the annual meeting are to be pub- 
lished by Ray Long and Richard R. Smith as a separate volume under 
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the editorship of L. L. Bernard. Members will be entitled to a 20 per cent 
discount from list price. 

The annual dinner program consisted mainly of personal reminiscences 
of sociologists. President Raymond Walters of the University of Cip. 
cinnati presided over the joint meetings with the American Economic 
Association, the American Statistical Association, and the Econometric 
Society. President George F. Barnett of the American Economic Associa. 
tion spoke on ‘‘American Trade Unionism and Social Control,” President 
L. L. Bernard of the American Sociological Society on “Sociological Re. 
search and the Exceptional Man,” and President Irving Fisher of the 
American Statistical and Econometric Societies on “Statistics in the 
Service of Economics.” 

Breakfasts were held by the Ohio Sociological Society and by the sty. 
dents and former students of the University of Chicago. Alpha Kappa 
Delta held a dinner meeting. A Students’ Sociological Conference, con- 
vened under the auspices of the Sociology Club of the University of 
Cincinnati, in which wide interest was manifested, met simultaneously 
with the Society and, besides participating in the meetings, presented a 
program of its own. 

The business meetings of the Society were devoted primarily to the re- 
ports of committees. The constitution proposed by the Special Committee 
on the Scope of Research was rejected, but a number of recommendations 
of the Committee were adopted. A new committee on the constitution 
was appointed, composed of Jerome Davis, chairman, L. L. Bernard, 
W. E. Gettys, E. W. Burgess, H. A. Miller, C. E. Lively, and M. C. 
Elmer. The committee on the publications of the Society was continued 
and a new committee to consider a plan for the control of the official 
journal and the other publications of the Society was authorized. 

The incoming officers and the Executive Committee of the Society were 
authorized to consider the question of a meeting of the Society in Chicago 
during the World’s Fair in the summer of 1933. 

Two constitutional amendments were adopted, one relating to pro- 
cedure in reference to constitutional amendments and another authorizing 
the establishment of local and regional chapters of the Society. 

Officers elected for the year 1933 are: president, E. B. Reuter, Univer- 
sity of Iowa; first vice-president, E. W. Burgess, University of Chicago; 
second vice-president, F. N. House, University of Virginia; secretary- 
treasurer and managing editor, Herbert Blumer, University of Chicago. 
The newly elected members of the Executive Committee are: M. C. 
Elmer, University of Pittsburgh; and Newell L. Sims, Oberlin College. 
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Membership of the American Sociological Society—The new members 
received into the Society since the January issue and up to January 15 
are as follows: 

Almack, Ronald B., 2301 Neil Ave., Columbus, Ohio 

Ascham, John Bayne, 909 Plum Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Berry, Brewton, 411 South Garth Ave., Columbia, Mo. 

Bowman, Ruth L., 1510 St. Clair St., St. Paul, Minn. 

Butler, Clare W., Caroline Country Club, Hartsdale, N.Y. 

Calhoun, Charles P., 15 E. 26 St., New York City 

Carter, Leyton E., 638 Terminal Tower Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 

Cunliffe, Rex Barnard, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N.J. 

Dawber, M. A., Board of Home Missions and Church Extension, 1701 Arch 

St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Elliott, Lois, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Ewing, Marion Jeanette, 487 W. 6th St., Claremont, Calif. 

Fligelman, Frieda, 5 Washington Place, Helena, Mont. 

Ford, Robert N., 7547 Ardmore St., Swissvale, Pa. 

Gilmore, Harlan W., 914 Cherokee St., New Orleans, La. 

Hatcher, J. Wesley, Berea College, Berea, Ky. 

Hayes, Wayland J., Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 

Huntley, Edwin L., 727 Mt. Prospect Ave., Newark, N.J. 

Huppeler, Valeria, 1220 North State Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 

Ironside, Charles Edward, 423 W. 120th St., New York 

Ironside, Katherine Bigley (Mrs. Chas. E.), 423 W. 120th St., New York 
Johansen, Sigurd, Jones Hall 1, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Johnson, Roswell H., 1039 Murrayhill Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Laing, James T., Department of Sociology, Ohio State University, Columbus, 

Ohio 
Maxwell, Daniel Nichols, 2358 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Menon, K. B., 882 12th St., Boulder, Colo. 

Murchison, Lucia, 1618 29th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Mutch, Earl W., 8604 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 

Parten, Mildred, 71 Dwight St., New Haven, Conn. 

Reavis, Tolbert F., Butler University, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Reckless, Walter C., Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 

Riley, John W., Jr., 32 Linnaean St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Ritterskamp, Paul H., Social Science Building, University of Chicago, Chicago, 

Ill. 

Rosenthal, Mrs. William H., 3149 Harvey Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Schneider, David M., 84 Pinewood Ave., Albany, N.Y. 

Settle, E. Ophelia, Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. 

Sibley, Elbridge, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine 

Silver, Harold, 725 Greenwood Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Taylor, Alice L., 5605 Vernon Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Whetten, Nathan L., Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station, Storrs, 
Conn. 

Witmer, Eleanor M., 525 W. 120th St., New York 

Wright, Richard Robert, Jr., President, Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, 
Ohio 

Wu, George K. T., 1091 West 36th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Alpha Kappa Delia Society.—At the biennial meeting of the Alpha 
Kappa Delta, National Honorary Sociological Society, held at Cin. 
cinnati, Ohio, December 29, Dr. Read Bain of Miami University was 
elected president, Dr. H. N. Shenton of Syracuse University, vice-presj- 
dent, and Dr. T. Earl Sullenger of the Municipal University of Omaha, 
secretary-treasurer. This society now has twenty-seven chapters in uni- 
versities and colleges in the United States. It exists for the purpose of 
promoting high scholarship in sociology and for the development and 
encouragement of social research. 


American Students’ Sociological Conference.—The American Students’ 
Sociological Conference, held in Cincinnati, Ohio, December 30, 1932, 
was attended by ninety-six students, from thirty colleges and universities, 
By unanimous action of the group, it was voted to consider organization 
of a permanent conference, and to select a committee, (1) to make plans 
for a program for 1933, and (2) to suggest to the 1933 Conference plans 
for a permanent organization. Mimeographed copies of the papers read at 
the conference this year, together with notes of the discussions and min- 
utes of the business session, can be obtained for seventy-five cents (pro- 
viding twenty-five orders are received) from Miss Lois Elliott, Sociology 
Club, 15 Hanna Hall, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Eastern Sociological Conference—The Eastern Sociological Conference 
will be held at the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, April 22 and 
23, 1933. According to the tentative program seminar groups on the fol- 
lowing topics will meet both in the morning and the afternoon of Satur- 
day, April 22: Report on current research topics; content of the introduc- 
tory course; courses which constitute an adequate undergraduate program 
in sociology; content of an introductory course to the social sciences; social 
psychology; current developments in the field of sociology; statistics 
needed by the sociologist in research. The seminar group on the content 
of the introductory course takes up the problem from the standpoint of 
the small college, the middle-sized university, and of the large university. 
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Sunday, April 23, will be devoted to reports of the Findings Committee on 
each seminar group. 


The Institute of Sociology.—The Institute of Sociology, Le Play House, 
has now been incorporated as a “Company Limited by Guarantee.” 
This is the final step in a scheme for permanently establishing and endow- 
ing the Institute which was initiated in 1920. Plans are now in hand for 
the Institute’s future activities, including the placing of its periodical, the 
Sociological Review, upon a stronger basis, and the development of re- 
search. Officers of the Institute are: president, Dr. R. R. Marett, rector 
of Exeter College, Oxford; treasurer, Mr. C. H. Rigg of Messrs. Keith 
Bayley and Rigg; chairman of council, Mr. A. J. Waldegrave, I.S.0. The 
address is Le Play House, 65 Belgrave Road, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


New York State Crime Commission.—The New York State Crime Com- 
mission announces the publication, in December, 1932, of The Youthful 
Offender, by Harry M. Shulman, report of the Subcommission on Causes 
and Effects of Crime. 


President’s Committee on Recent Social Trends in the United States.— 
McGraw-Hill Book Company announce the publication in January, 1933, 
of Recent Social Trends in the United States. The President’s Committee 
was composed of: Wesley C. Mitchell, chairman; Charles E. Merriam, 
vice-chairman; Edward Eyre Hunt, executive secretary; William F. Og- 
burn, director of research; Shelby M. Harrison, secretary-treasurer; 
Alice Hamilton; Howard W. Odum. The following are the titles and 
authors of the chapters included in the report: “The Population of the 
Nation,” by Warren S. Thompson and P. K. Whelpton, Scripps Founda- 
tion for Research in Population Problems, Miami University; “Mineral 
and Power Resources,” by F. G. Tryon and Margaret H. Schoenfeld, 
Institute of Economics, the Brookings Institution; “Agricultural and 
Forest Land,” by O. E. Baker, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture; ‘The Influence of Invention and Dis- 
covery,” by W. F. Ogburn, University of Chicago, with the assistance of 
S. C. Gilfillan; “The Agencies of Communication,” by Malcolm M. 
Willey, University of Minnesota, and Stuart A. Rice, University of 
Pennsylvania; “Trends in Economic Organization,” by Edwin F. Gay, 
Harvard University, and Leo Wolman, Columbia University; ‘Shifting 
Occupational Patterns,” by Ralph G. Hurlin, Russell Sage Foundation, 
and Meredith B. Givens, Social Science Research Council; “Education,” 
by Charles H. Judd, University of Chicago; “Changing Social Attitudes 
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and Interests,” by Hornell Hart, Bryn Mawr College; “The Rise of 
Metropolitan Communities,” by R. D. McKenzie, University of Michi. 
gan; “Rural Life,” by J. H. Kolb, University of Wisconsin, and Edmund 
de S. Brunner, Institute of Social and Religious Research; “The Statys 
of Racial and Ethnic Groups,” by T. J. Woofter, Jr., University of North 
Carolina; “The Vitality of the American People,” by Edgar Syden. 
stricker, the Milbank Memorial Fund; “The Family and Its Functions,” 
by William F. Ogburn, University of Chicago, with the assistance of 
Clark Tibbitts; ‘““The Activities of Women Outside the Home,” by §S. P, 
Breckinridge, University of Chicago; “Childhood and Youth,” by 
Lawrence K. Frank, General Education Board; “Labor Groups in the 
Social Structure,” by Leo Wolman, Columbia University, and Gustay 
Peck, College of the City of New York; “The People as Consumers,” by 
Robert S. Lynd, Columbia University, with the assistance of Alice C, 
Hanson; “Recreation and Leisure-Time Activities,” by J. F. Steiner, 
University of Washington; “The Arts in Social Life,” by Frederick P, 
Keppel, Carnegie Corporation of New York; “Changes in Religious 
Organizations,’ by C. Luther Fry, Institute of Social and Religious Re- 
search; “Health and Medical Practice,” by Harry H. Moore, Committee 
on the Costs of Medical Care; ‘‘Crime and Punishment,” by Edwin H. 
Sutherland, University of Chicago, and C. E. Gehlke, Western Reserve 
University; “Privately Supported Social Work,” by Sydnor H. Walker, 
the Rockefeller Foundation; “Public Welfare Activities,” by Howard W. 
Odum, University of North Carolina; “The Growth of Governmental 
Functions,” by Carroll H. Wooddy, University of Chicago; “Taxation 
and Public Finance,” by Clarence Heer, University of North Carolina; 
“Public Administration,” by Leonard D. White, University of Chicago; 
“Law and Legal Institutions,” by Charles E. Clark and William 0. 
Douglas, Yale University ; “Government and Society,” by C. E. Merriam, 
University of Chicago. 


Sociologus.—Sociologus, an international journal of sociology and 
social psychology, which publishes articles and reviews in both German 
and English, announces that B. Malinowski, W. F. Ogburn, E. Sapir, 
P. Sorokin, F. Alverdes, and several other eminent German scholars are 
members of its staff. Dr. Richard Thurnwald, University of Berlin, is 
editor; Dr. W. E. Miihlmann, Postfach 120, Berlin N.W. 7, is managing 
editor. Communications should be addressed to G. E. Stechert and Com- 
pany, 31 East roth Street, New York City. 
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University of Chicago.—Professor William F. Ogburn, who has been 
on leave of absence directing the research of the President’s Committee 
on Social Trends, has returned to residence and is offering courses in 
population and quantitative sociology. Professor Herbert Blumer, who 
has spent the past year in Europe as a Fellow of the Social Science Re- 
search Council, has also returned to residence. 

Dr. Michael M. Davis, professorial lecturer in sociology, is giving 
lectures on “Social Change and the Public Health” during the winter 
quarter, scheduled in the Lecture Series in the Division of the Social 
Sciences. 


Dartmouth College.—William J. Rose, associate professor of sociology, is 
on sabbatical leave, with a grant-in-aid from the Social Science Research 
Council to study Polish-German relations, cultural, economic, and politi- 
cal, in upper Silesia. 


Ohio Wesleyan University—Longmans, Green & Co. announce the 
publication of Immigration: Cultural Conflicts and Social Adjustment by 
Lawrence Guy Brown, associate professor of sociology, Ohio Wesleyan 
University. 


Municipal University of Omaha.—An adjunct of the department of 
sociology and social work in the Municipal University of Omaha is a 
Bureau of Social Research. Its director is Dr. T. Earl Sullenger, who is 
also head of the department. The bureau co-operates closely with the 
Council of Social Agencies of the city. It has recently completed a set of 
seventy charts showing the progress of the social agencies for the past 
four years. It has a display of some forty maps of the city locating objec- 
tively social data. The bureau has published in printed and mimeo- 
graphed form reports on seven projects. Other projects now in prepara- 
tion are: “Truancy in Omaha”’’; “Child Life in Omaha’’; “Children of 
Divorced Parents”; “A Study of Delinquency among Negro Girls”; 
“Development of Public Health in Omaha”; “The Social Aspects of 
Omaha’s Hinterland”; “Relation of Occupation of Parent to High School 
Achievement”; “An Ecological Study of Adult Crime.” 


University of Pennsylvania.—Professor Stuart A. Rice, who is on leave 
of absence at the University of Chicago where he is teaching courses in 
the department of sociology, was elected president of the American 
Statistical Association for the current year. 
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Professor Donald Young has been granted leave of absence to act ag 
fellowship secretary of the Social Science Research Council. 


Smith College-—Professor F. H. Hankins will teach his usual courses 
at the Smith College for Social Work during the summer. 

Professor Howard Becker will teach courses in general sociology and 
in social pathology at the summer session of Harvard University. 


South Dakota State College—Professor P. H. Landis has been added to 
the staff as half-time instructor and half-time research worker in rural 
sociology. Mr. S. W. Jones has also been added to the staff, as part-time 
extension worker in rural sociology. 


Storrs Agricultural Experiment Station.—Dr. J. L. Hypes, professor of 
sociology, was appointed to serve as American representative to the Inter. 
national Agricultural Education Congress which met in Rome, Italy, 
October, 1932. 

Dr. Victor A. Rapport was recently made president of the Consumers’ 
League of Connecticut. 

Dr. Nathan L. Whetten, a recent Ph.D. graduate in sociology at Har. 
vard, has been added to the research staff. 

The Department is sending to press the manuscript for an Experiment 
Station bulletin entitled, “Connecticut Rural Youth on Farming Occupa- 
tions.” The research on the ‘‘Population Mobility in Rural Connecticut” 
has been tabulated and is ready for the preparation of the report. The 
field work on the new project on Recreational Facilities of Connecticut has 
practically been completed. 


Vanderbilt University —The University of Chicago Press announces the 
publication of Vice in Chicago by Walter C. Reckless, associate professor 
of sociology, Vanderbilt University. 


University of Wisconsin. Professor J. L. Gillin who has been on leave 
for the summer and first semester of the present academic year has re- 
turned and is in residence the second semester. He spent most of the sum- 
mer in Russia studying the new prison system of that country. During 
the latter part of the summer he studied over twenty penal institutions 
in Germany. After returning to the United States he went to Mexico to 
study the new penal system of that country. 

In the early summer appeared a revision of his Social Problems, written 
in collaboration with Professor C. G. Dittmer of New York University and 
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Professor R. J. Colbert of the University of Wisconsin. In January ap- 

Professor Gillin’s new book, Social Pathology. In the January num- 
ber of Monatsschrift fiir Kriminalpsychologie und Strafrechtsreform an arti- 
cle by him entitled “Die Unfruchtbarmachung von Verbrechern” was 
published. 


PERSONAL NOTE 


D. C. Heath and Company announce the publication of The Beginnings 
. of Tomorrow: An Introduction to the Sociology of the Great Society, 
by Professor Herber A. Miller. 


MASTERS’ THESES AND DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 


The editors of the American Journal of Sociology are sending to univer- 
sities and colleges in the United States blanks requesting information on 
dissertations in progress by candidates for higher degrees in sociology. 
If any department of sociology does not receive a request, it is asked to 
send immediately the name of the student, degrees now held with name 
of institution conferring, degree sought, title of dissertation, probable 
date of completion of work, and name of institution where the work is 
being carried on. 
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Social Process and Human Progress. By CLARENCE MARSH Casg. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1931. Pp. 336. 


Progress is a theme which has played a persistently prominent part in 
the discussions of sociologists and social philosophers since the time of 
Comte and Spencer. Under such circumstances it is not surprising that 
a certain amount of repetition should be noticeable in the successive books 
dealing with progress that appear from the presses. Professor Case’s 
Social Process and Human Progress is distinguished from earlier works on 
the same general theme chiefly by the intellectual honesty and straight- 
forwardness with which the author presents his ideas. There is no evasion 
of the fact that the definition or measurement of progress involves evalua- 
tion, in the most fundamental sense of the term, or of the fact that 
values center in man and not in the world of material things. 

The book is divided rather clearly, though not formally, into two parts; 
the one hundred pages comprising the first five chapters contain a careful 
analysis of the concepts “progress’’ and “social process,”’ and an indica- 
tion of the author’s basic point of view. Previous literature is reviewed, 
but not at great length. In the remaining nine chapters, covering slightly 
over two hundred pages, Professor Case examines the life of our own times 
and its bearing upon the possibilities of social progress. The argument of 
these latter chapters is both readable and provocative; and the fact that 
the author has not attempted to disguise his own personal bias and 
conviction gives the text a sprightly character which holds the reader's 
attention. The general plan of treatment is based on the three process- 
concepts—utilization, equalization, and appreciation (evaluation)— 
which Case has adapted from Professor E. A. Ross’s treatment of social 
processes. 

A fundamental thesis of the volume is that human progress is largely a 
question of “societal self-direction.”” Up to now, he does not believe that 
human society, in the nationalistic or the international sense, has shown 
itself capable of self-direction in any comprehensive or continued way, 
but he thinks that such a development is possible. 

This compact volume is a readable essay rather than a textbook for 
college courses. It is not clear to the reviewer how it could be effectively 
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used in the latter capacity, but it might well be assigned to students for 
collateral reading im toto. 


Fioyp N. House 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


American Social Psychology: Its Origins, Development and European 
Background. By Fay BERGER Karpr. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1932. Pp xvii+461. $3.50. 

In his Foreword, Professor Ellsworth Faris mentions some of the diffi- 
culties in writing a history of social psychology. One might study each 
writer in terms of his personality as influenced by his culture, individual 
differences, and life history; or his work as generated and conditioned by 
the general culture of his time and place; one might deal with the histori- 
cal development of specific doctrines or concepts. Dr. Karpf attempts 
none of these approaches. The method she has chosen may be more or 
less illuminating than one of the foregoing, but we must evaluate her 
work in terms of what she has attempted rather than in terms of what 
she might have done. A book can be only one book. 

The title suggests the purpose. The method is to give a more-or-less 
chronological account of the social-psychological writings of some of the 
leading men in nineteenth century Germany, France, and England. For 
each country, Hegel, Comte, and Spencer furnish the philosophical back- 
grounds. Simmel is about the only modern German discussed, the others 
being Lazarus, Steinthal, Wundt, Schaffle, Gumplowicz, and Ratzenhofer; 
Lévy-Bruhl and Le Bon are the modern Frenchmen, Durkheim and Tarde 
being the others; modern England is better represented by McDougall, 
Trotter, Wallas, and Hobhouse, the others being Darwin, Spencer, Bage- 
hot, Tylor, and the evolutionary anthropologists. The author’s purpose 
is to give the major psycho-sociological contributions of these men as a 
background for her discussion of the development of American social 
psychology. Part I is well documented, mostly from translations and 
from American secondary sources. The latter may be justified as giving 
the reactions of the cited American writers to the work of their European 
predecessors and contemporaries. There is little other attempt than this 
to show how their work actually influenced the American writers. 

Space prevents any discussion of the men selected or of the presenta- 
tion of their views. It is questionable to my mind whether any adequate 
discussion of European influence on American social psychology can omit 
such early writers as Hobbes, Hume, Locke, Ferguson, Reid, Stewart, 
Smith, Montaigne, Montesquieu, Rousseau, and Herder, who are barely 
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mentioned, or such important nineteenth- and twentieth-century writers 
as J.S. Mill, B. Russell, K. F. Lessing, F. Ténnies, L. von Wiese, M. We. 
ber, A. Vierkandt, A. Fouillé, C. Bouglé, and V. Pareto—to say nothing of 
the psychoanalytic writers, all of whom are not, or just barely, mentioned, 
There is no sound reason for excluding writers merely because they are 
pre-nineteenth century if their thought has had any direct influence upon 
American writers, as I think it indubitably has. 

In Part II we find a good discussion of the social-psychological con. 
tributions of Ward, James, Baldwin, Cooley, Ross, Mead, Dewey, Thom- 
as, Faris, Ellwood, Bogardus, F. Allport, L. L. Bernard, and K. Young, 
with incidental reference to the work of many others. Here, again, one 
perhaps should not quarrel with the selection of men for treatment, but 
it seems to the reviewer that such a book should not be content with mere 
passing references to the contributions of Royce, Small, M. P. Follett, 
E. C. Hayes, Sumner, J. M. Williams, J. B. Watson, and A. P. Weiss who 
is not mentioned at all. Faris wisely remarks (Foreword) that there are 
more books than classes of books. A wise and witty Frenchman has gone 
farther, saying there are only two classes of books: those made from 
other books and those from which other books are made. In writing the 
history of the development of any science, only writers of the second 
class should be considered. Most of the writers Dr. Karpf considers are 
in this class, but so are Royce, Freud, Sumner, Watson, and Weiss. 

In general, the author has failed to show specifically just how the Amer- 
ican writers considered were influenced by the European writers she has 
treated. Hence, the material in Part I is of little direct value in the devel- 
opment of the material in Part II, except in the case of Ward, Baldwin, 
and Ross. Part I is valuable as a historical and interpretative essay, but 
it does not serve the purpose suggested in the title. For example, while 
Cooley’s thought is admirably presented, there is no reference to his 
indebtedness (which he freely acknowledges) to the work of Darwin, 
Spencer, Preyer, Goethe, Montaigne, Thomas 4 Kempis, P. G. Hamerton, 
Bryce, Tarde and De Tocqueville. This general criticism is somewhat 
vitiated by several pages of relating discussion concluding the chapters 
on German, French, and English writers and seven pages in “Summary 
and Conclusions” in which the larger aspects of European influence are 
related to the American pattern in an excellent manner. But there should 
be more of it. The interdependence of the American writers is shown more 
clearly than is the influence of Europeans upon Americans. 

The book is clearly and interestingly written, well organized and well 
documented throughout. An extensive and valuable Bibliography of over 
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five hundred titles is appended. The foregoing criticisms should not be 
taken to mean that the reviewer thinks the book has no value. On the 
contrary, it is an honest, competent piece of work. The reviewer, however, 
believes that the same amount of conscientious effort expended on any 
one of the three other approaches mentioned in the Foreword would have 
given us a more illuminating picture of the real origin and development of 
American social psychology. This book is written in the tradition of idea- 
tional individualism rather than in the developing tradition of cultural 
determinism. Social-psychological and sociological history and interpre- 
tation, especially, should be presented from the latter point of view. So 
far, little has been done. 


READ BAIN 
Miami UNIVERSITY 


Oxrorp, OHIO 


A Planned Society. By GEORGE SOULE. New York: Macmillan Co., 

1932. Pp. 289. $2.50. 

The greater part of the material of this volume was first published as 
a series of articles in the New Republic. It is not, however, a mere collec- 
tion of essays, but a unified treatment. The title, in common with those 
of various other discussions of social planning, is misleading in that eco- 
nomic planning is assumed to be the only kind of social planning possible 
or desirable. 

Mr. Soule’s treatment, however, goes deeper than most other discus- 
sions of economic planning in that his approach is from the angle of a 
fundamental social philosophy. He clearly recognizes the need for defi- 
nite social objectives for any scheme of planning and for a rational theory 
of social action. The objectives for economic planning assumed by Mr. 
Soule are provision for the public interest above private profit, a higher 
standard of living for the masses of the people, and economic security for 
all. 

The chief obstacle that he finds to a rational organization of economic 
processes in the United States is the antiquated conception of individual- 
istic freedom which has prevailed. Liberalism has failed because “‘a basic- 
ally individualist and competitive society, by its very nature resisted 
social control.” 

Revolutionary philosophy also is found as deficient as liberalism for the 
inauguration of a program of social planning since it demands violent and 
catastrophic upheaval as a necessary preliminary to the building of a 
rational social order. Revolution as a necessary antecedent is deprecated 
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by the writer not so much for its consequences as for the fact that it is 
highly improbable that a revolution can be brought about in the Uniteg 
States. Deliberate planning is seen as probably the only alternative tog 
gradual and inevitable decline in Western civilization. 

The method advocated for inaugurating a scheme of planning is a grad. 
ual beginning in the establishment of a national economic board, with 
subsidiary boards for groups of industries within the same field, and re. 
gional boards. Experimentation and education would be necessary for sue- 
cessful elaboration and development of the program. In any scheme, 
however, he regards the functions of government as fundamentally essen. 
tial. The greatest cultural value of planning is seen to be that “We shall 
be at work through society mastering our life and creating it as a whole.” 

The chief interest of the volume for sociologists is that economic plan- 
ning is here approached from the angle of a general social philosophy and 
correlated with sound sociological theory. 


Cercit C. Norra 
Oxn10 STATE UNIVERSITY 


Anthropology and Modern Life. By Franz Boas. A New and Re- 
vised Edition. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1932. Pp. 255. 
$3.00. 

This work is now so well known that a review of the new edition may 
confine itself largely to differences between the two editions. To begin 
with, a Preface has been added. In this we learn that the object of the 
book is ‘‘to show that some of the most firmly rooted opinions of our times 
appear from a wider point of view as prejudices.”’ These opinions appear 
to be specifically: ‘The identity of race and nation, the superiority of the 
White race, the identification of absolute ethics with our modern code of 
behavior, the resistance to fundamental criticism of our civilization.” In 
general, the views expressed are not new to readers of Boas; there are no 
discoverable changes in viewpoint between the first and the new edi- 
tions. It is a book of opinion representing the matured thought of a 
great scholar who has devoted his life to the questions which he here treats 
less in the meticulous manner of the research student than in that of the 
old man of the tribe giving the younger generation the benefits of his 
accumulated wisdom. As a work for general consumption, however, it 
suffers from a failure to conceive its audience clearly. The discussion 
often becomes unclear and involved, and is thus united to the non- 
specialist. It does not seem probable that the average college student 
can read the long chapter on “The Concept of Race” and arrive at any- 
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thing but confused notions as to what Boas thinks regarding racial differ- 
ences, the significance of brain size for intelligence, the significance of 
nutrition, the analogy of man to domestic animals (on p. 51 he prefers 
to compare man to wild animals), etc. Admittedly all these and others 
treated in the first half are difficult matters, but there is so much back- 
ing and filling that clarity of effect is lost. In the last three chapters, 
dealing with less technical matters than race, eugenics, and criminology, 
the views are more consistent with each other; the lessons for moderns are 
more clearly and strikingly drawn. Needless to say, all that Professor 
Boas has to say is worthy of the closest attention. This is, however, a 
book of opinions; and if one considers as prejudices the “firmly rooted 
opinions” of others with which one does not agree, many readers, even 
scholarly ones, will find a number in this book. 
F. H. HANKINS 


Sm1TH COLLEGE 


Social Anthropology. By PAauL Rapin. New York: McGraw-Hill 

Book Co., 1932. Pp. xiit+432. $3.50. 

This text is intended to provide ethnographical material for under- 
graduate courses. In plan and in utter simplicity of style, it is wholly ad- 
mirable. 

Each chapter gives a concise account of a primitive tribe, in which 
some one aspect of culture is stressed. Thus the African Baganda are 
selected to stand for a monarchial community, the Californian Pomo to 
show some industrial specialization. This is legitimate so long as the stu- 
dents do not have the impression that each has had a one-sided develop- 
ment. Examples are chosen from the whole globe. 

Each group of sketches (illustrating organization of the state, law, eco- 
nomic and industrial life, religion, and mythology) is preceded by a brief 
introduction. In these, generalized points are intelligently simplified to 
the undergraduate level. Most of these are unexceptionable, but the re- 
marks on the state contain some erroneous statements (bottom p. 27). 
In other words, the instructor must be wary. So, too, with the excellent 
Bibliography—citations must be checked. 

Of the three general chapters, two at least (i and xxxiii) are recognizable 
as reprints. The latter is a classic of anthropological literature. The 
first, “History of Ethnological Theories,” cannot be recommended; many 
of its formulations would be generally challenged. 

The publishers are presumably responsible for the too inclusive title, 
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Social Anthropology. The book contains a good sampling of ethnographic 
data, but the analysis which social anthropologists have to offer is not 


there. 


LESLIE Sprep 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


Diagnosing Personality and Conduct. By PERCIVAL M. Symonps. 
New York: Century Co., 1931. Pp. xvi+6o2. 


The methods of diagnosing personality and conduct discussed in this 
book concern chiefly standardized rating scales and questionnaires for 
measuring adjustment, attitudes, interests, and moral or social knowl. 
edge. Single chapters are devoted to observation, performance tests, free 
association, physiological measurements, interviews, psychoanalysis, 
measures of environment, and the case study. Each chapter is followed 
by a thoroughgoing bibliography. 

The book is a survey of what has been done; it does not present or 
suggest new techniques. Tests and experiments are described in great 
detail. General discussions are included of the qualities of reliable ques- 
tionnaires and rating scales, of adequate observation, and of good inter- 
viewing. The book thus becomes a practical handbook, useful to those 
carrying on research. 

The point of view is that the experimentalist and the tester are the true 
scientists. Clinicians, psychiatrists, in fact all who delve into human per- 
sonality without chief dependence upon standardized tests, can scarcely 
be thought of as truly scientific. 

The chapters on rating scales and tests are the most adequate; those 
on interviewing, psychoanalysis, and the case study, the least adequate. 
No mention is made of the written life-history. The latter part of the 
book should be regarded as merely suggestive of interviewing techniques, 
while the first part may be accepted as an authoritative survey of exist- 
ing tests and test methods. This is not a condemning criticism of the 
book. Professor Symonds’ field of interest has been in scales and tests 
rather than in life-history techniques, and he speaks with authority in his 
own field. 

Testing of personality and conduct is relatively new. It has been de- 
veloped by psychologists, whose earlier experience with intelligence tests 
had made them familiar with testing techniques. It is, however, a field 
of interest to sociologists, who have as yet made little contribution to it. 
It is reasonable to think that the sociologist, with his double interest in 
personality and culture, might have a unique contribution to make. 
Sociologists have been more prone to use observation, interviewing, and 
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the written life-history as research methods. They are all too often inter- 
ested in what they can find out, with little regard for carefulness of meth- 
od or adequate checking. Often one suspects that the unusual or spectacu- 
lar case or the case which illustrates a certain marked relationship is 
more valued than a series of typical cases from which norms in relation- 
ships might be established. Such research in methods as has been applied 
to the life-history has concerned chiefly the securing of life-histories; the 
diagnosing of personality traits or trends is still largely uncontrolled. 
The sociologist interested in tightening methods of research will find 
many sections in this book from which he will receive suggestions, as well 
as knowledge of available tests and scales. 


RutH SHONLE CAVAN 
RockrorD, ILLINOIS 


An Introduction to Sociology. By ERNEST R. Groves. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1932. Pp. xiv+741. $3.25. 

Sociology. By ERNEST R. Groves. “The Hour Library.” Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1931. Pp. 160. $1.00. 


Professor Groves has been one of the most prolific, and not the least 
competent, of American writers of elementary textbooks and popular 
treatises in the general field of sociology. An Introduction to Sociology is 
his recent revision of a textbook first published in 1928; while Sociology 
is a contribution specially prepared for ““The Hour Library,” a series of 
concise manuals on various subjects for the general reader. It is, of course, 
no more than might be expected that the content of the briefer work 
should bear some resemblance to that of the larger textbook, the more so 
since Professor Groves tells his readers in an early chapter of the textbook 
that it aims at an “introduction” and not a system of sociology. 

The textbook has been subjected to considerable revision from the 
first edition, and has been greatly enlarged. As it now stands, it is prob- 
ably the equal in merit for its purpose of any of the textbooks available 
for use in a quite elementary course. It includes, among other materials, 
a series of chapters dealing with preliterate societies, and another series 
of chapters dealing with social problems, under the title “Man and His 
Social Failures.”” The most competent chapters are those devoted to the 
consideration of personality and related topics. On the whole, Groves has 
undertaken in this book no very searching examination of fundamental 
theoretic problems, but the language is clear and simple, and the book 
seems well adapted to serve poorly-prepared college students as their 
first introduction to the study of sociology. It seems that a “work-book” 
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is available to accompany this textbook, to guide students in their work 
outside the classroom. 

Sociology, the little book for the general reader, does about all that 
could be done in a clear and simple way in the number of words. A richer 
content could have been given the book in the same length, but perhaps 
only at the cost of simplicity and directness. Each book has an Index; 
in the Index of the textbook, however, the authorities cited in the syb. 
stantial lists of references arranged at the ends of the chapters are not in. 
cluded. A complete index of authors might have been helpful to some 
users of the book. 


FLoyp N. Hovse 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Association Theory To-day: An Essay in Systematic Psychology, 
By Epwarp S. Rosinson. New York: Century Co., 1932. Pp, 
vlili+142. $1.50. 

This essay should be reviewed by someone well trained in psychological 
theory. It will not interest many sociologists very much, although some 
of the answers to some of the questions raised would be valuable for social 
psychology. 

The main thesis is that the central idea of associationism still remains 
essentially valid as a starting point for experimental research, in spite of 
the attacks of conditioned-reflex and stimulus-response advocates, psy- 
choanalysts, adaptationists, gestaltists, vitalists, emergent evolutionists, 
and “their raucous cousins” (p. 25). He subjects the classic “laws” of 
association to scalpel-like analysis and contends that they raise more 
questions than they answer. He shows, for example, that the attempt to 
classify the “laws” of association as qualitative and quantitative is very 
unsatisfactory (chap. iv) and that the assumption of and search for a 
single, or essential, type of associative connection such as contiguity or 
similarity has been unsuccessful (pp. 128 ff.). He criticizes the uncritical 
use of the neurogram explanation of what is associated (p. 32), but he in- 
sists that psychology can never isolate itself from physiology (p. 127). 

The book is written with a lucid dialectic skill and logical virtuosity 
which makes it fascinating reading. The author frequently hits hard but 
he never violates the strictly scientific spirit which animates the whole 
essay. It is a fine example of the function of the theorist in clearing the 
ground and suggesting specific problems for further research. 


Reap BAIN 
Miami UNIVERSITY 


OxrorD, OHIO 
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Fields of Psychology. A Study of Man and His Environment. By 
GLENN DevERE Hiccrinson. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1931. Pp. xx +613. 


This useful compendium and source book includes, in Parts I and II, 
a critical summary of the methods and chief contributions of the leading 
psychological schools and points of view. In Part III, chapters are devot- 
ed to differential psychology, educational psychology, and psychology as 
applied in business and law. Part IV is devoted to abnormal psychology 
and psychiatry. The author’s intent to approach his task by way of 
biology and to maintain a biological attitude throughout is fairly well 
realized. Chapter viii, ‘““The Psychology of the Group,” registers his most 
serious failure to adhere to this program. Previous attempts to explain 
human society in terms of ant-hill psychology have failed. In his reaction 
against the errors of these adventures into the comparative field, the au- 
thor defines the social field of psychological interest too narrowly and so 
overlooks the evidences of genuine biological origins of many social phe- 
nomena. The fact that human society cannot be reduced to these group 
relationships of lower animals should not blind our eyes to their obvious 
genetic connections. 


C. Jupson HERRICK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Experimental Child Study. By FLORENCE L. GOODENOUGH and JOHN 
E. ANDERSON. New York: Century Co., 1931. Pp. xiv+546. 


This book makes available to students of child behavior, teachers, and 
parents methods for the study of young children. The presentation is 
non-technical. 

The book includes an introductory section with historical résumé and 
discussion of general principles; thirty-seven brief chapters on experiments 
with children; a discussion of such methods as the questionnaire, direct 
measurements, rating scales, and standardized observations; and an ap- 
pendix which gives in detail the classification of occupations used by the 
authors in their studies and the Chapin scale for rating living-room equip- 
ment. 

The experiments described are in fact laboratory exercises whereby the 
student practices the accepted ways of carrying out the techniques of 
child study. For example, in the chapter on measurement of bodily di- 
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mensions, he is told exactly how to measure standing height and Sitting 
height and how to find the experimental error in his measurements, Sim. 
ple problems are then set for the student to work out. Other experiments 
set for the student concern measurement of the amount of sleep taken by 
children, rate of tapping in children, general bodily co-ordination, color 
discrimination, memory, and acquisition of complex skills. Intersperseq 
with the directions for experiments are sections on simple statistical de. 
vices needed in analyzing the data secured, such as methods of finding the 
mean and construction of various types of curves. One chapter outlines 
problems for advanced students, many of them suitable for theses, 
The book is strictly limited to objective methods and for the most part 
to problems in individual psychology. The sociologist will find some of the 
methods suggestive of improvements which might be made in sociological 
method, but the types of problems will contribute little to an understand. 


ing of the social development of children. 
RuTH SHONLE CAvAN 
RocxkrorpD, ILLINOIS 


Criminology. By RoBert H. GAvutt. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co, 

1932. Pp. ix+461. $3.48. 

The aim of the author is to present a systematic treatment of the 
psychological factors entering into crime and the making of the criminal, 
The major portion of the book deals with “the criminal personality,” in 
which such subjects as drives of the organism, emotion, intelligence, dis- 
sociation, psychopathic personality, race, sex, and age are discussed, 
Part IT outlines the psychological questions which arise in connection with 
the suppression and prevention of crime. The author is to be commended 
for his criticism of data used by various investigators. His treatment of 
the factor of heredity in relation to crime is particularly discriminating, 
But from his array of attitudes, instincts, prepotent reflexes, moods, and 
psychopathic and neurotic states one gets an impression of bewildering 
atomism and only a slight impression of the criminal as a unitary, fune- 
tioning personality. He has neglected almost completely the contribution 
which psychoanalytic theory has made to the understanding of personal- 
ity and its functioning, whereas certain methods of psychoanalysis prob- 
ably offer promise of better results in the study of criminal motivation 
than the atomistic, orthodox psychology does. 


R. CLYDE WHITE 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
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The Balance of Births and Deaths. Volume II. Eastern and Southern 
Europe. By Ropert R. Kuczynski. Washington, D.C.: The 
Brookings Institution, 1931. Pp. xii+170. $2.00. 

Fertility and Reproduction. Methods of Measuring the Balance of 
Births and Deaths. By Rospert R. Kuczynskt. New York: Fal- 
con Press, 1932. Pp. 92. 

The researches of Kuczynski, along with those of Dublin and Lotka, 
Thompson and Whelpton, and others, have reoriented the outlook on 
population trends. In The Balance of Births and Deaths, Volume I, Ku- 
czynski showed that several of the countries in western Europe no longer 
were producing enough children to replace their population; while studies 
of American population, the most recent and comprehensive of which is 
summarized in Recent Social Trends, Chapter I, revise American popula- 
tion forecasts drastically downward. The Balance of Births and Deaths, 
Volume II, is a summary of population trends in eastern, southeastern, 
and southwestern Europe. Kuczynski finds that by 1928 or 1929, one 
hundred mothers no longer were giving birth to one hundred future 
mothers in western Czechoslovakia, Latvia, Austria, and Esthonia. With 
the exception of Russia, all other countries studied were exhibiting marked 
declines in fertility although they still maintained a birth rate high enough 
to replace the population. Nearly fifty pages of general discussion and 
appendix are devoted to a critical appraisal of Russian vital statistics. 
Kuczynski concludes that the Russian population is increasing at about 
the same rate as at the close of the nineteenth century. In 1896-97, the 
average Russian woman who passed through child-bearing age had seven 
children. In 1926-27, the average was 5.7 children, but the decrease in 
mortality has been so great that 100 mothers still give birth to about 165 
future mothers, equivalent to an annual increase of 1.8 per cent if current 
fertility and mortality remain constant, or a doubling of the population in 
about 4o years. Fertility in the cities has decreased (Moscow reported al- 
most as many registered abortions as births in 1927), but as long as the 
rural population maintains its great fertility the trend in the cities is 
numerically negligible. There is still room for a large decrease in mor- 
tality in rural Russia and this decrease is expected to offset any fall in fer- 
tility for a considerable time to come. The appendix, which occupies near- 
ly two-thirds of the volume, summarizes sources and attempts to evaluate 
errors, country by country. 

Research workers and teachers of courses in population problems will 
find in the little monograph Fertility and Reproduction the most lucid ex- 
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planation yet published of the method of measuring the balance of births 
and deaths by computing net reproduction rates and the rates of increase 
in a stable population. The author’s satisfaction in showing up numerical 
errors in Dublin and Lotka’s well-known paper on “The True Rate of 
Natural Increase’ may be extenuated on the ground that a caution 
against applying a logically sound technique rather carelessly to inade. 
quate data always is in order. If, as is possible, some of Kuczynski’s own 
conclusions about fertility in eastern Europe prove less certain than he 
thinks, a tu guoque doubtless will be heard. 


SAMUEL A. STOUFFER 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Social Problems and Social Planning. By C. C. NortH. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1932. Pp. x+409. $3.50. 


This book, as stated in its Preface by the author, presents a sociologi- 
cal approach to our social problems. It shows the essential relationships 
of theory to the situations out of which social problems arise and to the 
procedure that is involved in any attempt to deal with such problems, 
It, therefore, deals particularly with such topics as cultural change, the 
methods of deliberate cultural change, making up the social deficit, 
population policies, the economic system and its control, the reconstruc- 
tion of international relations, better race relations, the remaking of the 
family, rebuilding our morality, and socialized religion. The final chapter 
on the “Goals of Social Reconstruction” sets forth certain ideals that 
should be achieved. In it the need of a planned social order and of a 
more effective democracy is emphasized. 

Throughout the book the author is less concerned with the concrete 
problem than with the sociological basis on which the problem rests. 
This emphasis on fundamentals is most necessary in any discussion of 
social problems. On the other hand, there are limits beyond which it is 
not advisable to go. 

In the Appendix there are given, for each of the separate chapters, 
questions, exercises, and supplementary references. The book is intended 
to serve as a text in a course introductory to specialized courses in social 
problems and should therefore find a place in the large universities where 
curricula arrangements of this type exist. The author has made a worth- 
while contribution to our sociological literature. 


GEORGE B. MANGOLD 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
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Contemporary Social Problems. By Haroxp A. PHELPS. New York: 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1932. Pp. x +783. $3.50. 

This is an interesting and valuable book. The author divides the sub- 
ject matter into two parts: one deals with the theoretical aspects of our 
social problems; the other analyzes the problems themselves. A social 
problem, it is stated, is not a social problem until its causes are clearly 
delineated or its solution clearly stated in theory. The major social prob- 
lems arise out of four outstanding conditions: problems due to man’s 
dependence upon his physical world, problems of population, problems of 
social organization, and problems of social idealism or conflicting social 
values. The causes of a particular situation, however, are complex and 
interdependent and must be studied methodically from every essential 
point of view. 

The specific subjects discussed cover the usual range of social problems, 
although certain phases of child welfare and of race relations have been 
omitted. In the handling of these separate topics, the author confines 
himself largely to descriptive method. Some attention is given to treat- 
ment and prevention, but the problems must all be considered in connec- 
tion with the more fundamental causes and the program of improvement 
dependent upon those causes. 

The book is well written, the chapters are satisfactorily organized, and 
a bibliography and questions are attached to each. Research for material 
covered the latest reports and investigations, although the Wisconsin 
unemployment insurance is not mentioned. The book should be widely 


read. 
GEORGE B. MANGOLD 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The Modern American Family. By DoNALD Younc (editor). (From 
“The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science,” Vol. CLX, March, 1932.) Philadelphia. Pp. 256. 


This symposium is divided into three parts. The first part, under the 
caption “The Heritage of the Modern Family,” contains three papers of 
a historical character and one pointing certain contrasts and comparison 
from primitive society. The second part, “The American Family in 
Transition,” is composed of papers on various aspects of the family or- 
ganization as influenced by changes in other parts of the social structure. 
The final section, on “Efforts at Family Stabilization,” occupies about 
one-half the volume and deals in the main with legal, educational, and 
social efforts to maintain the family norms or to mediate adjustments to 
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the social order. Some of the individual contributions contained in the 
volume are valuable statements. The volume will be useful to teachers 
of courses on the family as an additional source to which students may be 
directed for simple supplementary reading. It will be found particularly 
useful by those teachers who approach the family from a socio-political 
point of view. 


E. B. Reuter 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


Readings on the Family. By EDGAR SCHMIEDELER (editor). New 
York: Century Co., 1931. Pp. xii+525. $2.75. 


These selected readings are obviously intended as a corroborating ap. 
pendix to the author’s companion work, An Introductory Study of the Fam, 
ily, written in 1930. Here we have a symposium of forty or more articles 
by well-known American and European writers both Catholic and non- 
Catholic. The selections are judiciously made and are presented as fur- 
ther evidence for the traditional Catholic attitude toward marriage and 
the family and their present-day problems. Every phase of family life— 
anthropological, social, economic, industrial, and religious—is treated by 
some recognized authority on family problems. In a progressive and log- 
ical order, the history of the family as the social and natural unit of 
society is traced from its primitive origins to its modern complexities, 
This is done under three heads—integration, disintegration, and reinte- 
gration. Catholic authorities like Leo XIII, Pius XI, Ryan, Thurston, 
and Cooper, are much in evidence, and among the non-Catholics may be 
noted Ernest R. Groves, Joanna C. Colcord, Ernest Mowrer, and Porter 
Lee. The chief merit of the volume is that it has assembled material 
heretofore scattered and often inaccessible for the benefit of those who 
are interested in Catholic theories of the family. There is a good index, 
and the book is especially recommended to college students. 


FREDERIC SIEDENBURG, S.J. 
UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT 


Man and His World. By James H. S. Bossarp (editor). New York: 

Harper & Bros., 1932. Pp. xiv+755. $3.50. 

This is an intelligently planned and competently written textbook for 
the general orientation course for Freshmen in the social sciences. It is 
the product of collaboration by professors of physical, biological, and 
social science, mainly from the faculty of the University of Pennsylvania. 

The book starts with an excellent introduction by Professor Bossard 
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on the growing necessity for an orientation course; then proceeds to lay 
down the basic principles of a scientific view of nature; next describes the 
evolution of the earth; then analyzes the processes of evolution as exem- 
plified by the development of man’s body and mind; proceeds to treat of 
the nature and growth of the cultural heritage; and finally shows how man 
is gradually building up control over the conditions of his individual and 
group life. 

The various authors have handled their respective responsibilities in 
highly competent fashion. The sections on the mental evolution of man 
and on the quantitative method by Professor Kirkpatrick are especially 

ood. 

; It is no exaggeration to contend that a substantial course built up 
around this book would be far more illuminating than the entire college 
work of four years a generation ago—indeed, far more useful than the 
entire curriculum today in some of our aristocratic but educationally 
archaic New England colleges. Such books are, indeed, symptoms of a 


new era in education. 


Harry ELMER BARNES 
New SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 


Remakers of Mankind. By CARLETON WASHBURNE. New York: John 

Day, 1932. Pp. 339. $3.00. 

Mr. Washburne made a trip around the world and studied the educa- 
tional systems and ideals prevailing in representative European, Levan- 
tine, and Oriental countries. He interviewed many of the educational 
leaders as well as responsible statesmen. He compares the conditions he 
uncovered with those existing in the educational system of the United 
States. 

Mr. Washburne did not interest himself primarily in formal pedagogy, 
but rather went into the social ideals lying back of the prevailing instruc- 
tion. In particular, he was concerned with the importance of patriotism 
in education and the amount of freedom allowed in the discussion of cur- 
rent issues—in short, the degree to which education is actually permitted 
to “remake mankind.” 


He found plenty of patriotism and restriction, but a growing apprecia- 
tion of the importance of social change and internationalism. England 
and Japan stand at opposite extremes. In the former much freedom and 
flexibility is permitted. This, Mr. Washburne believes, has enabled Eng- 
land to adapt herself to change and to avert revolution. Japan is intensely 
nationalistic and rigid. This may invite an explosion or an attempt to 
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avoid revolution through a war which would rally discontented elements 
to the support of the dynasty. 

Particularly novel is the author’s contention that France is gradually 
freeing herself from nationalistic education. This view is radically 
posed to the reports of Hayes, Scott, and others who have recently looked 
into the extent of patriotism in French education. 


Harry ELMER Barnes 
NEw SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 


The Liberation of American Literature. By V. F. CALVERTON. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932. Pp. 500. 


In a primary way, Mr. Calverton’s book, as he is eager to admit, js 
more a sociological than a literary study. It attempts to establish the 
thesis that American literature must be interpreted in terms of the social 
forces out of which that literature grew. Direct analysis of the works or 
literary sources of men like Edwards, Emerson, Whitman, Twain, and 
Dreiser, is therefore always secondary to why they came to be written 
when and where they did. 

This is not, of course, an entirely new idea. Even in America, several 
studies—particularly the momentous work of Parrington—have gone at 
literature somewhat similarly. The peculiarity of Calverton’s book lies 
in its avowedly Marxian premise: literature is not only social in origin, 
it is also class and economic, and its significance must be measured in the 
perspective of America’s evolution from the petty bourgeois, to the upper 
bourgeois, to the proletarian levels. 

The book begins with the argument that America was at the outset 
afflicted with a “colonial complex,”’ an eagerness to ape the culture, and 
therefore the literature, of Europe. The economic subservience of the 
colonies—particularly to England—even long after their declaration of 
independence, affected deeply their psychological attitude; and the result 
was an era of imitation, remnants of which remain even today. A puri- 
tanic hostility to art by the lower middle class constituting most of the 
colonial citizenry likewise discouraged an American literature: what lit- 
erature there was had almost invariably a religious theme; and anything 
else, in fact, found so little encouragement that there resulted again a 
subordination to the established art forms of England. No genuine aris- 
tocracy, so essential to art in other historical civilizations, existed in 
America. 

The author then shows that, after a superficial plantation aristocracy 
in the South with its literature imitative of England’s, and during 4 
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domination of the North by upper bourgeoisie whose scant literature now 
morally rather than religiously justified their supremacy, an original 
America came into being—on the frontier. Geographically remote from 
European influences, in revolt against suppressions by the upper bourgeoi- 
sie, and “unfettered by class or rank, unencumbered by the cultural and 
economic vestiges of the past,” here the petty bourgeoisie, thoroughgoing 
individualists at last, could become creators of an indigenous literature. 
The “colonial complex” was broken. 

But, as the nineteenth century drew to a close, America was being 
welded into nation and empire; and as it did, the democratic freedom of 
the petty bourgeoisie gradually succumbed to the standardizing forces 
behind a capitalist ruling class. The resultant literature has been for the 
most part realistic if not pessimistic—it visualizes America no longer in 
the romantic, idealistic spirit of the frontier writers. Some of it, in fact, 
has become pathological in the effort to escape from what its interpreters 
have felt to be a decaying democracy. 

Mr. Calverton sees in the rise of a new proletarian literature, however, 
a sense of renewed hope. It is his conviction that the important literature 
of the future is that of an America of the masses. His evidence for the 
growing influence of that literature is very impressive, although he is not 
dogmatic as to the rapidity with which it may predominate. 

The Liberation of American Literature is a significant book. Not so 
much, perhaps, because of its special thesis as because of the fruitfulness 
of such a method—a method, that is to say, which analyzes one great 
field of experience with a sharp, refined, social tool. It whittles American 
literature into a form with new meaning and new purpose; yet it does so 
not by taking its materials out of their complex setting but by placing 
them deliberately inside. Indeed, although a technique such as this results 
at times in oversimplification (e.g., 228 f.), and at other times in over- 
selectivity (e.g., 386 ff.), and although, too, the author is occasionally 
careless about quotations (e.g., 395, abbreviated from original without 
indication) and about footnotes (e.g., p. 126, note 57, and p. 207, note 46, 
italics not in originals), he is much more cognizant of the complexity of 
his problem than the summary here indicates. For example: 

It should not be thought, however, that the relationship between social life 
and literature is one in which the latter is an inevitable reflex of the former. 
On the contrary, they are both part of the same phenomenon. .. . . Although 
he [the creative artist] derives his ideas and direction from the social environ- 
ment, he in turn, by virtue of those same ideas and direction, is able to assist 
in the transformation of that environment [p. 468]. 
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Here is the Marxian thesis at its best. There is a good deal to be gained 
still from such a socio-economic interpretation of experiences. The author 
drives that point sharply home. 


THEODORE B. BRametp 
LoncG IsLAND UNIVERSITY 


The Epic of America. By JAMES TRUSLow ADAMS. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co., 1931. Pp. x +433. $3.75. 


Mr. Adams’ book has been declared by a fellow-historian to be “the 
best single volume on American history in existence.” It certainly has 
been the best seller of this type. In an absolute sense this popularity was 
deserved, but hardly in a relative one. Mr. Adams sithply “got the 
breaks” where others have failed. For example, Max Farrand’s The De. 
velopment of the United States is a more mature and seasoned book and 
presents more novel material and new viewpoints, but its publication was 
noted only by a few professional students of history. Likewise, William 
MacDonald’s Three Centuries of American Democracy almost fell flat, 
Yet most reasonable persons will rejoice at the popularity of Adams’ 
book. It is a truly civilizing influence. 

Mr. Adams is well acquainted with most of the more fundamental 
advances in the interpretation of American history, such as Turner’s no- 
tion of the importance of the frontier and Beard’s economic interpreta- 
tion. He himself is a master of American colonial history. Therefore, the 
book gives a very intelligent view of our development, which quite belies 
the patriotic title. Our faults are fully recognized, and many would have 
avoided the work had they not been misled by the seductive title. Es 
pecially good is the author’s criticism of our craze for money-making 
which has dominated our history from the crash of 1837 to the depression 
of 1929 et seg. The wide distribution of the book has been due in no small 
part to the distinguished style of the author. 


HARRY ELMER BARNES 
New ScHOOL SOCIAL RESEARCH 


Readings in Citizenship. By J. CATRON JONES and Army VANDEN- 
BoscH. New York: Macmillan Co., 1932. Pp. xiii+908. $3.50. 


This book is illustrative of a new and more expansive view of the prob- 
lems of citizenship. It includes (along with the conventional items, such 
as political parties) a consideration of education, public opinion, the press, 
advertising, current economic and labor problems, liquor control, popula- 
tion problems, and the prevention of war. Indeed, very little space is 
given to what usually passes for civics and citizenship. It is really a book 
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of readings on current social and economic problems in America today. 
The selections are well chosen as to subject matter and, for the most part, 
are taken from the writings of men who speak with authority in their 
several fields. 


New SCHOOL FoR SOCIAL RESEARCH 


Harry ELMER BARNES 


Norwegian Migration to America, 1825-1860. By THEODORE C. 
BuiecEN. Northfield, Minn.: The Norwegian-American Histori- 
cal Association, 1931. Pp. xi+413. $3.50. 

This book had its inception in a dissertation presented at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota in 1925. It has since been re-written and augmented, 
chiefly in the light of researches abroad. 

The Norwegian migration to this country is here traced from the com- 
ing of the little sloop with its load of fifty-three persons in 1825, through 
the succeeding years with their continuous influx, down to the eve of the 
Civil War. We have the story of the different settlements in New York, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa; their branching off into Missouri, Texas, and 
lastly Minnesota and Dakota. Ole Bull’s attempt at colonization in 
Pennsylvania and the gold-hunting expedition to California are treated 
as interludes. 

For conscientious research and accuracy, well-ordered arrangement 
and compressed comprehensiveness, this volume will not only serve as a 
standard record for reference, but also as a model for future efforts in the 
same line. 

“T have not permitted myself to forget that the emigrant and the immi- 
grant were one person,”’ the author says; and, remembering that, he has 
made his book interesting—doubly so to a Norwegian—by depicting the 
old-country background, the economic conditions, religious and official 
restrictions, and other factors serving as causes of emigration. 

In a pioneer period as the one here treated, life has a preponderating 
economic aspect. There were other sides to it, no doubt—a psychological 
side not within the compass of this book. Mr. Rélvaag’s Giants in the 
Earth might well serve for a companion volume to this history, and— 
since it belongs to a somewhat later period—still more to Dr. Blegen’s 
promised additional book carrying the Norwegian migration forward 
from 1860 to 1924. In this prospective work factors will come into play 
enhancing and heightening the interest already evoked by the present 
eminently able volume. 


OscarR GUNDERSEN 
CaIcaco 
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The President's Conference on Home Building and Home Ownership, 
Final Reports of Committees. I, Planning for Residential Districts, 
Pp. xvii+227; II, Home Finance and Taxation. Pp. xiv+ 278; II], 
Slums, Large-Scale Housing and Decentralization. Pp. xvii+244: 
VI, Negro Housing. Pp. xiv+282; VIII, Housing and the Com. 
munity—Home Repair and Remodeling. Pp. xv+291. Washing. 
ton, D.C., 1932. $1.15 each. 

Over five hundred specialists served as members, secretaries, or re. 
search assistants in the preparation of the thirty-one committee reports 
of the President’s Conference, thirteen of which are included in these five 
volumes. Few of the reports seem original contributions: the nature of 
the enterprise precluded scholarly study. But the committees drew freely 
on such studies prepared by others—many of them not readily accessible 
—and gave individual members generous “leave to print.” The result is 
a series of monographs, of summaries, of bibliographies, of charts, of 
tables, which should be valuable teaching aids. The reports, in fact, are 
an encyclopedia of American thinking, A.D. 1931, on every subject even 
remotely connected with housing. 

It is, perhaps, a merit of the reports that there is not too much consist- 
ency between them. Certainly, a number of the most effective ones do 
not support a program of home ownership for two-thirds of the popula- 
tion. The reports make clear the complexity of the housing problem, its 
relation to the broader problem of the distribution of the national income, 
of sounder fiscal policies, of reorganization of local government, of achiev- 
ing a philosophy of the kind of communities we want to live in. 


CHARLES S. ASCHER 
PuBLic ADMINISTRATION CLEARING HOovuSsE 


Straw Votes: A Study of Political Prediction. By CLAUDE E. Rosn- 
son. New York: Columbia University Press, 1932. Pp. xxii+ 
203. $2.75. 


Economists, population experts, and biometricians have been interest- 
ed for a long time in forecasting, but students of politics have shown little 
concern with political forecasting. However, politicians, newspaper men, 
and periodical editors have made important experiments in this field dur- 
ing the last thirty years. Mr. Robinson’s book is the first critical survey of 
these efforts at predicting election results. 

Approaching his problem from the standpoint of the representative 
character of the sample, Mr. Robinson tests the accuracy of various elec- 
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tion predictions by the plurality error (the difference between the per cent 
plurality of the winning candidate according to the official returns and 
according to the prediction). Applying this test to certain predictions 
made in 1928, he finds that the straw polls (Hearst newspapers and 
corrected Literary Digest) were the most accurate, next came the Republi- 
can political leaders, then the newspaper men, and lastly the Democratic 
political leaders. Using a correlation technique to test the predictive 
value of the September elections in Maine he comes to the conclusion that 
Maine is not a very good barometer. An analysis is also made of the follow- 
ing distortive factors in straw polls: manipulation, stuffing the ballot box, 
geographical bias, class bias, bias of selection in co-operation, bias of par- 
ticipation, adequacy, and change of sentiment over time. The polls on 
candidates suffer from a bias of class (mailing lists contain too many 
conservative Republicans) and a bias of participation (persons who do not 
vote in the official election take part). The straw polls on prohibition 
suffer from a bias of class (more men than women take part) and a bias 
of co-operation (the drys boycott the poll). 

Mr. Robinson has traveled far and dipped deeply into dusty newspaper 
files to gather the materials for this book. It is to be greatly regretted that 
in his effort to give a popular presentation of the subject he has left out 
the original figures on which his calculations were made. While he de- 
cries the lack of quantitative data on elections he fails to furnish the valu- 
able materials he himself has collected. It is also unfortunate that he 
failed to use all of the available data. For the ratio of men and women 
voters he uses the Illinois material of 1920 rather than the later registra- 
tion figures of a number of jurisdictions. In discussing popular participa- 
tion in elections he fails to take into account all of the suffrage qualifica- 
tions. He ignores the work of several investigators on this subject. In 
analyzing the predictive value of past elections he fails to mention the 
work of A. N. Holcombe, W. F. Ogburn, and others in this field. Greater 
use might have been made of correlation techniques and less emphasis 
could have been placed on median averages. Using the median average 
plurality error, the Maine elections are not the poor barometer that he 
found them to be according to a coefficient of correlation. How would the 
straw polls stand up under the correlation test? Mr. Robinson may know 
but he did not tell the reader. 

This book is a distinctive contribution to the objective study of politi- 
cal processes. The author has shown great diligence and common sense 


in handling his materials. 
Haro_p F. GosNELL 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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The Causes of War. By Sir ARTHUR SALTER and others. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1932. Pp. xxix+235. $1.50. 


This is a collection of reports prepared by various outstanding experts 
of a commission on the causes of war, set up by the Executive Committee 
of the World Conference for International Peace through Religion. For 
the different causes of war, the Committee decided to consider the fol. 
lowing categories: economic, industrial, racial, religious, scientific, and 
political. Since there were thirteen diverse rapporteurs, each writing some. 
what specialized reports, the book lacks co-ordination. Sociologists would 
be particularly interested in the report on “Racial Influences” byC. F. An- 
drews, and also the one on “The Cultural Causes of War’’ by Alfred 
Zimmern. 


B. Batts 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Modern Education. By Otto Rank. (Tr. from the German by 
MABEL E. Moxon.) New York: Alfred Knopf, 1932. Pp. iv+ 
243. 

In the subtitle this book is called ‘a critique of the fundamental ideas 
of education.”’ This characterization is deserved, even though a complete 
presentation of the problem of education can scarcely be made in so few 
pages. The author uses a humanized form of the analytic psychology as 
his tool of analysis. He holds that the educational problem has arisen in 
its present acute form because the world has lost its old community 
backgrounds, thus throwing almost all of the burden of living upon the 
individual, and making education overindividualistic, overintellectualis- 
tic. The real task of educational statesmanship for the long future will 
be that of re-creating community areas of living, within which the proc- 
esses of education will operate more normally; less in terms of intellect, 
more in terms of emotion and will. Meanwhile, since the individual must 
bear the burden of the world, including the world’s culture, it is necessary 
to build into the old and largely unintelligent survivals of education “cer- 
tain new factors, such as those urged by therapy and prophylaxis.” How 
all this is to be done constitutes the theme of the book. Teachers and 
parents alike should read it. 

JosepH K. Hart 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 
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The College and Society. Proposals for Changes in the American Plan 
of Higher Education. By Ernest Hatcu Witxins. New York: 
Century Co., 1932. Pp. xi+173. $1.75. 

This book is concerned with outlining a new educational scheme. It 
will have more interest for the teaching sociologist as teacher than as 
sociologist, for there is only such analysis of the existing situation as will 
rationalize the reforms proposed. 

The author’s plan is, briefly, to have two sorts of colleges: general col- 
leges with a three-year course for those who wish to go beyond the high 
school but who have no professional or other deep-seated intellectual in- 
terest, and colleges of the four-year type for the better qualified and more 
intellectually inclined. The general college course and the lower half of 
the college course would be devoted to five fields of social living: home 
life, earning, citizenship, leisure, and philosophy and religion. The upper 
half of the college would remain, as at present, a period of concentration. 

President Wilkins suggests that junior colleges and the weaker small 
colleges should become general colleges. But he fails utterly to deal with 
the large universities. If they should rigorously restrict their enrolments 
to the intellectually capable, half their plant would be going to waste; yet 
the author implies that a general college and a college should not exist 
side by side in the same institution. No doubt the proposed scheme will 
be widely discussed, and certainly most of the changes suggested are 
worthy of serious consideration, but the reviewer believes institutional 
inertia will prove too strong for the success, in its entirety, of so radical a 


plan. 


ROBERT C. ANGELL 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Dare the School Build a New Social Order? By GEorGE S. Counts. 

New York: John Day Co., 1932. Pp. 56. $0.25. 

This pamphlet gives an acute formulation of the thesis that all educa- 
tion contains a large element of imposition, that in the very nature of the 
case this is inevitable, and that the existence of society depends upon it. 
The “freedom” of so-called “‘progressive’’ schools is identified as the famil- 
iar laissez faire ideology transplanted to the pedagogical field, and a vigor- 
ous plea is presented for a frank effort at imposition from the side of the 
professional educator before a further drift into unsettlement brings it 
from other sides. 

From the “science” of education with its preoccupation with methods, 
alphabets, number systems, and other evidence of sterility, this is the 
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first green shoot in many a season. Only new aims can give clarity and 
unity to our educational effort and—as John Dewey has pointed out—j 
they do not terminate conflict they will at least render it intelligent and 
profitable. 


Harry D. GIpEonse 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Teacher Supply and Demand in Iowa. By E. T. PETERSOn, E. F, 
Linguist, H. A. Jeep, and M. P. Price. Iowa City: University 
of Iowa Press, 1932. Pp. xvi+464. 


The most recent of the “University of Iowa Studies in Education” deals 
with teacher supply and demand in the state of Iowa. During a period 
in which college graduates are finding it exceedingly difficult to obtain 
employment, the purport of such an investigation seems quite timely, 
It was disappointing upon reading the report to find that the statistical 
data reflect the situation as it prevailed in the year 1928-29. Moreover, 
it is unfortunate that the scope of this investigation is limited to one 
state, since the problem is in reality a national one. Nevertheless, the 
study is significant, for the authors have made a very careful analysis of 
the situation. 

The report consistently emphasizes the fact that supply and demand 
of teachers can no longer be thou zht of only in terms of total supply, dis- 
regarding necessary and desirable training, as against total demand, dis- 
regarding special qualifications for specific positions. ‘It is no longer a 
simple question of having enough teachers in bulk to satisfy the demand 
in bulk.” This and other studies show that the number of those who wish 
to teach is greatly in excess of those teaching. When, however, special 
training for special work is considered, the relation of supply and demand 
is changed. “In many cases,” this report states, “there is an obvious 
under-supply.”’ Qualified teachers go unemployed because many com- 
munities are engaging the services of individuals who are not qualified 
teachers. 

In this connection the study treats of four significant topics: (1) cer- 
tification revision, (2) specialization in teacher training, (3) equalization 
of educational opportunities, and (4) financial wastes due to oversupply 
and undersupply. The recommendations which the authors make are 
sound and should be heeded by those in a position to put them into effect. 


RoBERT C. WOELLNER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Readings in Educational Sociology (Vol. I). By E. GEORGE PAYNE 
(editor). New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1932. Pp. xvi+376. 
$3.00. 

A collection of readings in educational sociology has long been needed, 
and this initial volume of Professor Payne’s is the first attempt to meet 
the need. With only one volume of a two-volume series available, no 
final judgment of its completeness or adequacy is possible. Yet certain 
tentative conclusions may be set forth. (1) All of the selections are of high 
quality and constitute valuable materials for student reading and dis- 
cussion. (2) The introductory chapters dealing with the nature, scope, 
and orientation of educational sociology are illuminating and complete 
and should satisfy any possible demand. (3) The purely sociological and 
scientific emphases are much stronger than the professional. This is evi- 
dent from the fact that a much larger share of the selections were written 
by sociologists than by professional school men. Also, the materials dealt 
with are peripheral to the school rather than discussions of school prob- 
lems. 

Only the third of these features requires elaboration. The readings deal 
mainly with education as a phase of the social process rather than as a 
differentiated school process. Since the writer entered education from 
the sociological field this point of view meets considerable sympathy. Yet 
it seems quite certain that many teachers of educational sociology, who 
were trained in the professional educational field, will miss a more specific 
treatment of school problems. They might well argue that a course based 
upon these readings would be a fine addition to a department of sociology, 
but that, if it is given in the school of education, it should offer more di- 
rect aid to the teacher in meeting his professional problems. It is quite 
probable that the second volume will contain more materials concerned 
with school processes, but it is open to question whether or not, in dealing 
with such topics as personality development, recent social changes, chil- 
dren’s groups, and the family, some of the most suggestive materials 
have not been overlooked. Sociology is primarily a study of relationships 
and social interaction. It would appear, therefore, that in so far as edu- 
cational sociology is a professional study for teachers, it should emphasize 
the interrelationships of school education and the educative aspects of 
other institutions. In dealing with the family as an educational agency, 
no selections are found treating the relationships of the home and the 
school, the visiting teacher, education for home making, etc. Likewise, 
in dealing with children’s groups, there are no readings which suggest the 
uses teachers might make of gang relationships outside the school. Again, 
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recent social changes are set forth without any suggestion of their import 
for school objectives and curriculum content. In other words, the selec. 
tions dealing with social institutions are purely sociological and, in order 
to be most helpful to teachers, need to have their import for school work 
made clear and emphatic. 

Whether or not the omissions mentioned are a defect, the assembly of 
materials presented is a valuable one and will add freely to the teachabil- 
ity of courses in educational sociology. 


WALTER R. Smita 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


The Christian Social Manifesto. By Jos—EpH HUSSLEIN. Milwaukee: 
Bruce Publishing Co., 1932. $2.50. 


The Unemployment Problem. By THURBER H. SmitH. Milwaukee: 
Bruce Publishing Co., 1932. Pp. xix+218. $2.00. 


These are two of the first volumes in a new series, entitled ‘‘Science and 
Culture Series,”’ edited by Rev. Joseph Husslein, S.J., of St. Louis Uni- 
versity, and intended to present the “progress of Catholic culture in 
America.” The new series contains ‘‘a varied list of titles covering almost 
every field of Catholic interest.” 

The editor is fortunate in these first volumes which are, in fact, com- 
panion volumes in the series . . . . fortunate because they give the bases 
required for future volumes in the social field. The Christian Social Mani- 
festo may indeed be considered a fundamental book in the social problems 
as interpreted by Catholic scholars, because its subject is the encyclicals 
of Pope Leo XIII on ‘‘The Condition of Labor,” written in 1891, and of 
Pope Pius XI on “Reconstructing the Social Order,” written in 1931. 
These two pronouncements are accepted as the most authoritative Catho- 
lic documents on the moral principles underlying the social order. The 
former has, in fact, been referred to as “‘the Magna Charta of the social 
order,” and as “‘a new declaration of the rights of man.” 

The author has given two decades to the study of the implications of 
Pope Leo’s encyclical, and his discussion, section by section, of the text 
of the two encyclicals brings the reader through the vast literature which 
preceded and followed the Leonine pronouncement. The text of the two 
encyclicals is given as an appendix. 

The Unemployment Problem is a concise review of the history, causes, 
and extent of unemployment. It discusses the rise and decline of the 
doctrine of laissez faire and, in conformity with the teachings of Pope 
Leo and of Pope Pius, calls for social action to protect men against the 
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disaster of being out of work. The central theme of the book is found 
in the chapter on “The Rights of the Unemployed.” The author says: 

If we admit that we are dealing with a question of right and duty and not a 
question of mere expediency, then we shall not be ready to admit unemploy- 
ment to be something inevitable. ... . We shall fit industry to men instead of 
men to industry, even if the fitting process demands changes which are ap- 
parently radical, and we shall do this not merely because it is practicable or 
expedient but because it is right. 


The author discusses the usual proposals for the organization of the 
labor market, the security of workers in periods of joblessness, and the 
regulation of industry, but in addition points out at length the value of 
consumers’ co-operation in promoting a wider distribution of purchasing 
power by lowering prices through a division of profits. 


Joun A. Lapp 
MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 


Economic Policy for Agriculture. By Epwarp A. Duppy (editor). 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1931. Pp. xi+149. $2.50. 
The present great economic debacle has brought to the fore a bewilder- 

ing clamor for planning: local, state, national, and international. This 
pressure is the child of distress and evident chaos. This volume is one 
expression of the babble of voices, being, as it is, the results of a conference 
held at the University of Chicago during September, 1931. The papers 
were presented by J. D. Black, E. G. Nourse, L. C. Gray, B. H. Hibbard, 
0. E. Baker, H. Schultz, C. C. Taylor, C. L. Holmes, H. H. Wallace, 
J. S. Davis, and H. R. Tolley. They discussed problems and methods of 
forming an agricultural policy; the various sets of conditions which seem 
to account for the present debacle in farm life, such as foreign conditions 
and competition, land utilization, taxation and use of land, population 
shifts, balances and consumption trends, farm standards of living, the 
new proprietorship in land, money and credit; and regional planning for 
agriculture. 

Among the many valuable and interesting points made by the partici- 
pants are the following rather leading ones. The farm problem is not one 
for farmers alone but for the whole nation. It is not entirely economic in 
nature but involves a wide range of values and human welfare. The 
place and mode of living of farm and urban people is as important as 
the rate of productivity. Nevertheless, while this note is struck, the domi- 
nant chord is economic decline and farm mortality. It is shown that 
taxes are eating up net returns and causing foreclosures of mortgages; 
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that there are the greatest inequalities between farm and other commod- 
ity prices; that we face a population famine relative to the need of farmers 
for a large domestic market; that agricultural expansion has created multi- 
tudes of marginal farms which are being abandoned for the taxes; that 
mechanization of farming in certain directions unsettles agricultural units 
and drives out people; that money, credit, and tariffs enter into the 
picture and disturb relations between farm and manufactured commodi- 
ties; and that the World War started the agricultural decline by destroy. 


ing untold wealth and bringing in nationalism and natural self-sufficiency . 


regarding some of our great export staples. 


How are the situations to be met? In the order of the points raised, 


they are: increase income taxes to equalize excessive land taxes; remove 
subsidies from non-agricultural products; build up a domestic market by 
increasing our population by means of immigration or greater birth rate 
in cities, or find a means of increasing farm exports; transfer the national 
domain to the states with adequate safeguards and classify farm land 
as to farming value; watch mechanized farming and utilize its strong 
points—anyway its economics as over against small-unit farming is doubt- 
ful; build up an internationalism in the field of exchange of goods; and 
possibly inflate the currency, return to bimetalism, or go off the gold basis, 

These are the proposals of individuals, not a harmonic agreement of 
planks in a unified platform. One paper tries to lay down a program of 
procedure for formulating an agricultural program. It is not discussed, 
and there are no indications that it was sanctioned by the gathering. 
Consequently the conference resulted in just so many discrete voices, 
all more or less wise, some very fundamental. Doubtless the contributions 
will enter the public mind to constitute material from which the “great 
plan” is yet to be built. 

J. M. 


UNIVERSITY OF NortTH DAKOTA 


The Country Church and Our Generation. By Epwin E. Sunpt. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1932. Pp. 160. $1.50. 

Religious Education in the Rural Church. By HENRY W. McLavc#- 
Lin. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1932. Pp. 220. $1.50. 

The Country Church in North Carolina. By JESSE MARVIN ORMOND. 
Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 1931. Pp. 369. $4.00. 


Aside from the subject matter, these three books have little in common. 
The first two were written by church leaders in rural work, the third bya 
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professor of practical theology who has employed the methods of social 
science to the study of churches. 

Mr. Sundt has been more successful in tracing the rapid and radical 
changes that have overtaken rural America than in suggesting an ade- 
quate approach to the problems of the churches which are floundering in 
the wake of these changes. His analysis of recent rural trends in popula- 
tion movements, mechanization, and social organization is reinforced by 
well-chosen authorities in the field; but the reader fails to find a clue to 
some of the more basic issues which inhere in the economic, political, and 
social background of current rural unrest in America. The author pins 
his hope for the future on more consecrated and disciplined leadership, 
but fails to furnish concrete cases to illustrate what he means. 

Unlike most of the existing literature on the subject, which comes from 
the pen of city dwellers who fail to appreciate fully the situation and 
problems peculiar to the rural religious worker, Mr. McLaughlin claims 
for his book the results of many years of actual experience in town and 
country parishes, coupled with wide observation of rural-church programs 
in action. In spite of, and partly because of, many lengthy quotations 
which make up the bulk of the volume, the results leave much to be de- 
sired. Anything like an analysis of our social order and the human issues 
involved with which a program of religious education should reckon is 
lacking, and consequently quotations accumulate without discriminating 
interpretation. A critically tested philosophy of education would have 
made the process of editing more selective. But granted that the mate- 
rial is relatively undisciplined, and that the point of view leans in the 
direction of religious conformity and educational traditionalism, the busy 
pastor will find here many suggestive paragraphs. 

Mr. Ormond’s condensed dictionary of religious and social data on 
North Carolina will be welcomed by the church boards and local pastors 
of the state, who have discovered the strategy of proceeding from a fac- 
tual basis in dealing with problems of church comity, policy, or program. 
State councils of churches in other parts of America will find this book 
suggestive of survey procedure. The main section of this work consists 
of a classified body of material on each county, including a summary 
statement on history, physical features, population, industries, and 
schools, with a special paragraph dealing in more detail with the out- 
standing features of the church situation. Of special note is the complete 
series of county maps showing the distribution of the white rural churches. 
In view of the tragic waste by duplication of resources among rural 
churches generally, this study suggests its expansion to many other 
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areas, the results to be used as a starting place for more adequate church 


lanning on an interdenominational scale. 
P 8 C. R. Hutcuinsoy 
CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Case Studies of Present-Day Religious Teaching. By HucH Harts. 
HORNE and Exsa Lotz. New Haven: Yale University Press 
1932. Pp. vi+295. $2.00. 

This detailed account and analysis of class procedures is one of a 
series of studies designed to evaluate the teaching in Sunday and week. 
day religious schools. The chief concern in nearly all the examples is for 
the creation of social attitudes; but there is a wide range of difference in 
the teachers’ concepts of social responsibility. Some limit themselves to 
behavior patterns in face-to-face situations. A surprisingly large propor- 
tion endeavor to interest their pupils in national and racial inter-group 
relations. But little effective guidance is as yet given to adolescent curios- 
ity about fundamental problems of social injustice. The main difficulties 
encountered, even in reputedly advanced experiments, are conflicts be- 
tween ideals of behavior felt to be in harmony with Christian teaching 
and those arising from traditional prejudices or limited experience; and 
conflicts between authoritarian desires for indoctrination and faith in the 
results of intellectual growth. Where conservative creeds and a narrow 
social outlook in the community press on the teaching of the more liberal 
and modernized church schools, they confuse purposes and methods even 


when there is no open clash. 
BRUNO LASKER 
New York City . 


Prostitution and Its Repression in New York City. By WILLOUGHBY 
Cyrus WATERMAN. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1932. Pp. 164. $3.00. 

The first three of the four chapters in this study are devoted toa 
chronological recitation of the efforts to suppress prostitution in New 
York City by means of legislation, police action, specialized court pro- 
cedure, and private law-enforcing agencies. No attempt, however, is 
made to relate these efforts to the widespread agitation against “white 
slavery” and “red-light districts.’’ One might easily get the impression 
from Mr. Willoughby’s limited researches that New York City’s vice- 
suppression movement was quite indigenous and wholly undemonstrative. 

The last chapter, entitled “The Results of Repression,” is by far the 
most interesting and significant. It shows how the business of com- 
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mercialized vice has changed from “parlor houses” to “call flats,” from 
saloon dance halls to closed dance halls, from pre-war cabarets to speak- 
easy night clubs, and how flagrant street walking and open solicitation 
have become relics of the past. Whether prostitution today is less preva- 
lent than a generation ago cannot be substantiated by factual study. 
There have been changes in the neighborhood location of vice activity 
in New York, although these area shifts are said to be the result primarily 
of factors in the urban situation other than the policy of suppression. 

The author is not altogether sure of just what suppression has done to 
prostitution, aside from the fact that it has not eliminated it. Notwith- 
standing, he favors a continuance of suppression, especially through the 
auspices of private agencies which can bolster up police drives, guide legis- 
lation, and watch over court policy. 


WALTER C. RECKLESS 
VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 


The New York Money Market. Volume I, Origins and Development. 
By Marcaret G. Myers. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1931. Pp. vii+476. 

This is a natural history of a social institution, the New York Money 
Market. Its structure is somewhat amorphous, since the money market 
comprises, by definition, all the agencies for facilitating the use of “bor- 
rowed funds,” to use Bagehot’s phrase. Each of the subsidiary institu- 
tions making up the market complex has evolved as the result of a special- 
ized demand for a particular type of fund. The investment market arose 
to meet the long-term requirements of government and industry. The 
commercial-paper market resulted from the growing demands of domestic 
and foreign trade for this type of financing. The call-money market 
answered the need for some institutional medium for speculative borrow- 
ing. 

As the division of labor increased in complexity, certain merchants 
found it profitable to devote all their attention to trading in securities and 
thus became the first professional stockbrokers. Private bankers began to 
specialize in handling commercial paper and became full-time note bro- 
kers. Importers found that foreign-exchange transactions were more 
lucrative than merchandising, and began to deal exclusively in intangi- 
bles. This “continuous differentiation of function” corresponds to the 
general sequence in the development of any social institution. 

The author uses the topical method of treating the evolution of each 
phase of money-market activity. This method has the advantage of al- 
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lowing a complete chronological discussion of each of the separate ingtj. 
tutions whose interaction makes up the market as a whole. However, 
as the author points out, the unitary nature of the market complex js 
somewhat obscured in the process of depicting the various specific his. 
tories. 

This volume is the first of a series of four studies of the nature and func. 
tions of the New York Money Market, prepared under the auspices of 
the Council for Research in the Social Sciences, at Columbia University, 
The format is handsome, and there is an extensive Bibliography of off. 
cial documents, contemporary literature, and other primary and second- 
ary source material dealing with the natural history of the money market 
from 1781 to 1913. 


Francis E. MERRILL 
CENTRAL Y.M.C.A. COLLEGE OF ARTS 
AND SCIENCES 
CuIcaGo, ILLINOIS 


Union Tactics and Economic Change. By GLapys L. PALMER. Phil- 
adelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1932. Pp. vii+228. 
$2.00. 


This is Volume XIX of the “Research Studies’ completed under the 
direction of the industrial research department of the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce of the University of Pennsylvania. It does not 
contain a general discussion of union tactics but sets out the results of a 
painstaking study of Philadelphia textile unions in the carpet-weaving, 
upholstery-weaving, and full-fashioned-hosiery trades. But, while limited 
in its scope, the volume is of great value to any serious student of present- 
day unionism, for the particular union situations analyzed are quite simi- 
lar to those confronting so many American unions, and the detail is han- 
dled by one who is alive to the general union problem. 

Of course, the unions studied have had their problems enlarged and 
complicated by the general depressions of 1921 and 1930 to date. But 
there have been problems a-plenty quite aside from the presence of bad 
years. Outstanding among them, there was the market problem in its 
different aspects. Consumers’ demands were unstable and in general 
shifted from emphasis upon quality to emphasis upon price. This, to- 
gether with changes in technology, tended to undermine the position of 
the skilled workers and also to emphasize the factor of cost. Plants in 
increasing number developed in new territory where labor and other costs 
were lower; the old Philadelphia plants operated at a disadvantage. 
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Attempts made to organize the industry outside of Philadelphia were 
largely unsuccessful because of the type of workers employed, the hos- 
tility of organized employers, and the legal and other handicaps so im- 

t in determining the outcome of organizing campaigns. Hence un- 
equal competition obtained; the low-standard plants tended to under- 
mine and bankrupt the high-standard plants. Naturally, the union em- 
ployers sought relief. Some of the unions, not recognizing the economics 
of the situation, fought change in wages and work rules, only to lose out. 
Other unions, recognizing the problem confronting the organized part of 
the industry, made concessions and co-operated in eliminating waste, 
perhaps to maintain their organization. Whether the one policy or the 
other was adopted, it was naturally accompanied by difference of opinion 
and more or less internal struggle and dissension. Politics and differences 
added to the difficulties. 

The foregoing is sufficient to indicate the general nature of the analysis 
and the type of detail to be found in Dr. Palmer’s study. The student of 
collective bargaining and union government will wish to get the details 
by reading the book. He will find these accompanied by interesting ob- 


servations and conclusions. 
H. A. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Hours of Labor. By LAzARE TEPER. “Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in Historical and Political Science,” Series L, No. 1. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1932. Pp. xii+92. $1.00. 


Mr. Teper, in his Hours of Labor, undertakes to throw light on the 
covariation of the hours of labor, with some of the economic forces influ- 
encing their length, and to trace statistically the movement of the hours 
of labor in the United States over the past forty years. He has drawn his 
data from those collected by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
and by the City of Baltimore and the states of Maryland and North 
Carolina. 

After analyzing a wealth of statistical material the author concludes, 
among other things, that: (1) the hours of labor seem to have no definite 
relationship to the size of the plant; (2) the hourly rates of pay seem to 
vary inversely with the length of the working day; (3) the hours of work 
of men tend to exceed or equal those of women and children in the same 
industry; (4) seemingly, there exists a rough correspondence between the 
duration of the business cycle and the period from one peak fall in the 
tate of change in hours of labor to another peak fall. 
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Numerous tables and charts are furnished and the author gives dye 
weight to the complicated factors influencing them. 


Mary B. Gttson 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The International Labour Organisation: The First Decade. Boston: 

World Peace Foundation, 1931. Pp. 382. $3.50. 

This is a companion volume to a survey of the first decade of the 
League of Nations which was recently published. It contains a detailed 
survey of the history of the International Labour Organisation, of its 
structure and of all its activities. The style is sober; the book was written 
by the staff of the office in Geneva in the “discreet, perhaps somewhat 
colourless voice’’ of the civil servant. Yet—as the late Albert Thomas ob- 
serves in his vigorous Preface—‘‘even if the tone is uniform and inten- 
tionally subdued, it is vibrant with memories, with hopes, with emotion.” 
This is certainly not a dry record of an official type but the chronicle of 
participants in an adventure in international regulation. 

This summary of the first ten years of experience with the famous 
thirteenth chapter of the Treaty of Versailles (of which the text is given in 
an Appendix) leaves an American observer with a mixture of envy and 
misgivings—envy, because the nature of the regulation that is in effect is 
so far removed from the type of elementary discussion that still prevails 
in the United States regarding these matters; misgivings, because Geneva 
experience seems to indicate that the assumptions underlying the ap- 
proach through social legislation both in Europe and the United States 
often miss the really basic elements in our common problem. 

The present volume should be a valuable introduction to anyone who 
approaches the I.L.0’s experience with this broad range of regulatory 
practices for the first time. It will also be a suggestive guide through the 
extensive monographic materials already published by the organization. 


Harry D. GIDEONSE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Co-operation of the United States with the League of Nations and 
with the International Labour Organisation. By Ursuta P. Hus- 
BARD. Worcester: Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
“International Conciliation,” November, 1931, No. 274. Pp. 673- 
825. 

Whatever may be the opinion concerning the wisdom or unwisdom of 
our joining the League of Nations, American co-operation is evident in so 
many international activities that we are by no means absent from Geneva. 
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The League of Nations has three functions. One is to execute the 
Treaty of Versailles; another is to act as center of important international 
endeavors affecting labor, finance, world-health, and a hundred other 
problems; and the third is to serve as the principal agency for the preven- 
tion of future wars. In the last capacity the United States has been of 
active assistance in the eyes of one group and cowardly and futile in the 
eyes of those realists who penetrate beneath the surface and demand more 
than words and gestures in the development of effective international co- 
operation to secure peace. 

Miss Hubbard has furnished a valuable compendium of the various 
forms of unofficial co-operation of the United States with the League of 
Nations and the International Labour Organisation. The summary is 
brief but comprehensive. She shows in clear, logical fashion our represen- 
tation and work in many of the League committees but our absence from 
the main bodies, the Assembly, the Assembly committees, and the Coun- 
cil. The recent Manchurian crisis was a demonstration of the futility of 
our attempting to take a vital part in an organization to which we do not 
belong. “Most important,” says Miss Hubbard, “is the fact that the 
United States is not bound by the Covenant’s provisions with respect to 
the peaceful settlement of international disputes, by obligations not to 
resort to war, and by the League’s organization for the maintenance of 
a system of arbitration, conciliation and judicial settlement.” 

Besides a succinct description of our various activities in an official 
capacity such committees as the Opium Advisory Committee, the Pre- 
paratory Commission on Disarmament, and the Committee on Slavery, 
Miss Hubbard furnishes in the Appendix a significant series of documents 
relating to the participation of a United States delegate in the meetings of 
the Council of the League of Nations in October, 1931. She has furnished 
further aid to the student of international affairs by listing in a chronologi- 
cal table all persons who have served in any form of co-operation with 
the League, of the Labour Organisation, and all conventions drawn up 
under the auspices of the League of Nations, which the United States has 
signed, ratified, or to which the United States may adhere. 


Mary B. Gitson 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Molly Maguires. By ANTHONY BrmBa. New York: Interna- 
tional Publishers, 1932. Pp. 144. $1.50. 


The publishers advertise this book as ‘a forgotten chapter in the his- 
tory of American labor.” While this claim is overstated, there is no doubt 
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but this significant episode of labor, like so many others, has been thys 
far only cursorily treated. It is one of the earliest incidents of wholesale 
convictions and executions of active labor leaders on flimsy evidence and 
chiefly trumped up charges. In the number of persons arrested and tried 
the Molly Maguires’ trials even surpass the famous wholesale trials of 
I.W.W. leaders during the war. And there is no other event on record in 
the history of the labor movement in which so many labor men were exe. 
cuted. The Sacco-Vanzetti and the Mooney-Billings cases shrink into 
insignificance when contrasted with the tragic experiences of the Molly 
Maguires. Perhaps only the so-called Haymarket anarchist riot of 1886 
and the consequent trial and hangings can be compared in importance to 
the Molly Maguires’ trials and executions. 

Bimba has rendered a valuable service to the students of labor, and 
others interested in the social history of the United States, by bringing 
together the data and in clearing the mist that has so far surrounded this 
historic episode. The individuals involved were anthracite miners of ig- 
norant, peasant, Irish Catholic stock; representatives of the first mass 
immigration. Following a disastrous strike in 1875 conditions became 
worse, the miners felt aggrieved, and many of the more daring resorted 
to the only means at their disposal in order to protect their interests, or 
avenge themselves for arbitrary treatment, namely, violence to persons 
under whom they worked, and damage to property owned by the corpora- 
tions which employed them. Some of the individuals involved seemed to 
belong to a secret clique popularly known as the ‘‘Molly Maguires,” and 
allegedly consisting of members of the Ancient Order of Hibernians. They 
were also supposed to be the influential element of the miners’ union. 

In the attempt to punish the guilty individuals the Philadelphia and 
Reading Coal Co., backed by the other large coal corporations, and with 
the co-operation of the public authorities, took advantage of the chaotic sit- 
uation not only to bring to justice those Irish miners who were guilty, 
but also to eradicate unionism by removing the leaders via the gallows. 
The usual hysteria and prejudice was whipped up against these Irish 
Catholic immigrants and their offspring, who also happened to be poor 
and ignorant miners. Trials in which justice for the accused was a negligi- 
ble quantity were conducted, and executions followed regularly. This 
persistent hounding of innocent and helpless miners who were usually 
condemned to death finally aroused the general press. 

Bimba, as a radical of the Communist persuasion, mars the effective- 
ness of his book by forcing the point, whereas if he let the data speak for 
themselves it would have made a more eloquent presentation. Bimba 
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also conveys a wrong impression in terming the miners who were tried 
and executed as “militants.” In radical and labor circles the word con- 
notes an individual of alertness and initiative who has consciously arrived 
at a radical orientation. This can hardly be said of these Irish Catholic 
miners. To be sure, as the natural leaders, they were the more intelli- 
gent, but neither their general background nor their religion gave them 
the intellectual environment in which radicalism thrives. Instead of daub- 
ing them “militants,” they should be described as belligerent union work- 
ers who had the courage to fight, even though at great odds, for the inter- 
ests of themselves and their fellow-workers. 

Discounting these propagandistic factors Bimba has presented in au- 
thoritative and readable fashion a dark chapter in American social history. 


Davip J. SAPoss 
Brooxwoop LABOR COLLEGE 


The Co-operative Movement in India. By ELEANOR M. Hovucu. 

London: P. S. King & Son, 1932. Pp. xxvii+340. 15s. 

While this study is primarily in economics, it is of interest to the sociol- 
ogist. It may be considered a companion volume to Ogata’s Co-operative 
Movement in Japan, since both are case studies of the transplantation of 
occidental co-operative principles and methods to specific oriental situa- 
tions having many parallels. As an economic survey, the book is fairly 
comprehensive. Stress is placed upon the primary agricultural society 
as “the foundation upon which the entire superstructure rests.” Credit 
and banking constitute almost the whole of co-operative activity in India. 
Illiteracy is its greatest handicap. A good critique of the superficial eco- 
nomic aspect of the movement is included. For the sociologist, the book 
raises more problems than it illuminates. How “the co-operative ideal 
is well suited to the genius of the Indian people” is not made clear. The 
movement is said to be “essentially a moral one,”’ apparently substitut- 
ing, to a considerable extent, a nice balance between self-interest and 
altruism in economic relations for the usually more tangible type of 
security for credit. How this is, or is to be, effected is not apparent. 
The relation between voluntary and coercive co-operation, between 
competitive co-operation within the movement and the ubiquitous usurer 
outside, the relatively lesser success in Burma, the growth of credit co- 
operation and not of consumers’ societies—these and other topics await 
further elucidation. A useful Bibliography is appended. 


J. Paut REED 
CuIcAGo 
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Up from Poverty in Rural India. By D. SPENCER HATCH. Madras: 
Oxford University Press, 1932. Pp. xvii+208. $1.25. 


The writer, who has spent many years in “‘socio-economic uplift work” 
in rural India, is an agricultural expert, and is also able to use a frame 
work of sociological concepts effectively. The book is partly a report on 
Indian village poverty and social work, and partly a presentation of a 
theory of how such work can be done effectively on a wider scale. The 
central principle suggested is “‘self-help with intimate, expert counsel,” 
The demonstration center or model village, the co-operative method, and 
rural vocational education are methods in practice. Much attention js 
given to a sociological consideration of leadership in the specific social 
situation treated. There is a Bibliography. 


J. Paut 
(CHICAGO 


Problems of the Pacific, 1931. By BRuNo LASKER (editor) and W. L. 
Ho tianp. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1932. Pp. xi+ 
548. $5.00. 

This volume contains the official report of the fourth biennial confer- 
ence of the Institute of Pacific Relations held in Shanghai and Hangchow 
from October 21 to November 2, 1931. To the eleventh hour it was doubt- 
ed by all concerned whether the session would be held. During the pre- 
ceding August, reports reached the Western world of protesting petitions 
from local branches of the Kuomintang in various parts of China that the 
Nanking government institute a boycott of the conference on the ground 
that it was under “imperialistic” control and that China’s delegates to 
the Kyoto conference of two years previous had not been fairly treated. 

To this opposition the Nanking leaders paid no attention; but before 
the date set for the opening of the conference the Manchurian imbroglio 
had burst bounds. The question now arose as to the possibility of Chinese 
and Japanese delegates meeting for cool and scientific analysis of the is- 
sues at stake while many of their respective compatriots were actually 
fighting in another part of the country in which the proposed conference 
was to meet. Happily not alone for the Institute, but as constituting a 
precedent for intellectuals throughout the world, the answer agreed upon 
was in the affirmative—and an unusually successful session was held. 

The economic development of China and the Pacific, and cultural rela- 
tions in this area, were stressed rather than political problems, which have 
received considerable attention at earlier sessions. But the latter were 
not ignored, as chapters on the diplomatic machinery of the Pacific, 
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extraterritoriality, and the future of Shanghai show. Part II of the report 
on the economic development of China should be studied in conjunction 
with Dr. J. B. Condliffe’s recent pamphlet China To-Day: Economic. 
The high standards set by preceding conferences and reports were upheld 
by the Shanghai meeting and by the report under consideration. 


HARLEY FARNSWORTH MACNAIR 
University OF CHICAGO 


Herder and the Foundations of German Nationalism. By ROBERT 
REINHOLD Ercanc. New York: Columbia University Press, 


1931. Pp. 288. $4.50. 

This is an important addition to the series of historical studies in na- 
tionalism being produced at Columbia University. It shows Herder’s 
(1744-1803) contributions to the development of anthropology, linguis- 
tics, historiography, and of sociology as momentous while incidental to 
his contributions to the ideologies of nationalism and romanticism. 

Dr. Ergang describes the provincialism prevailing among the masses, 
and cosmopolitanism among the intelligentsia of eighteenth-century 
Germany; the affectation of French and ancient culture by the German 
élite, accepting the French estimate of everything characteristically 
German and generally despising German manners, with only sporadic 
protests and appeals for cultivating the German spirit in a German man- 
ner. To such appeals Herder added an elaborate theory, an ideal, and a 
program. These contributions of Herder are here conveniently analyzed, 
admirably exposed, and documented with abundant pertinent quotations 
from Herder’s works. Evidence is summarized to the effect that Herder’s 
writings were most influential in stimulating and formulating German 
national consciousness. Profound and definite influence by Herder upon 
leaders of the German national renaissance is indicated and in the cases 
of some is demonstrated: upon Goethe, Fichte, Hegel, the Schlegels, 
Schelling, Arndt, Freiherrn vom Stein, Jahn, and Wilhelm von Humboldt. 
To other nationalistic movements besides the German, Herder’s ideas 
supplied inspiration and formulation. 

Of considerable interest to sociologists are chapters iii, “Herder’s Con- 
ception of Nationality” (pp. 82-112), and vii, “Nationality and History” 
(pp. 213-38). At the height of a vogue of cosmopolitanism, a period of 
devotion to the ideal of liberation and utmost development of the individ- 
ual, Herder proclaimed that the unit in the development of humanity 
is not the individual but the national group. Culture, he insisted, is a 
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product of the national soul and has an organic unity. It is only in pe. 
nouncing imitation of other nationalities and in expressing the spirit of 
his own people that the poet, artist, or seer produces works of genuine 
significance. Herder had a fairly coherent, if not formally elaborated, 
theory of the cause of the differences between national characters. Na. 
tional culture, national unity, and national character are found to be 
natural products and not conventions shackling the development of the 
individual. This doctrine was elaborated in support of the program that 
human progress is to be promoted through cultivation by each nationality 
of its own peculiar genius. 

This philosophy of history, while doubtless a product of Herder’s emo- 
tional experiences, had intellectual results. Herder insisted that there is 
great need of a better understanding of national character. He was par. 
ticularly interested in the comparison of languages, since: ‘The genius 
of a nationality is nowhere better displayed than in the physiognomy of 
its speech” (p. 105, quoting Herder). The collection of folk tales and folk 
poetry was one of his ardent interests and avocations; in this his preach- 
ment and example were an inspiration to the Grimm brothers and other 
German scholars, and to devotees of other rising nationalisms too. The 
idea of historical continuity—the significance of traditions for the present 
and future—and a conception of history transcending political events and 
acts of God were prominent features of his philosophy that were contrary 
to prevailing modes of rationalism. His advocacy of competent observa- 
tions and “‘philosophic” comparisons of the ‘“‘varieties of our species” was 
eloquent and voluble and was widely heeded. Ergang holds that: 

. in response to the call of Herder, and in his spirit, a large array of 
naturalists, historians, philologists and ethnologists ransacked every corner of 
the earth in search of wider and more accurate knowledge concerning the history 
of man. Alexander von Humboldt’s Kosmos, Friedrich Ratzel’s Anthropoge- 
ographie, and Lotze’s Microcosmos, to mention but three works, are, in a sense, 
elaborations of some of Herder’s ideas. He it was, indeed, who initiated the 
modern comparative study of literature, language, religion and art. In stimu 
lating fellow scholars and others who followed to inaugurate movements for re- 
search in philology, anthropology and literature, Herder stimulated an interest 
in racial and cultural problems in general [p. 100]. 


Recognition is given in other places, to be sure, to some other elements 
and personalities in the tendencies of the times contributing to the devel 
opment of these studies. Herder’s debt to Montesquieu in particular is 
recognized (pp. 229-31; 251). 

The research lives up to a high standard, and the construction of the 
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presentation is on a good model. This work supplies a concise and at the 
same time adequately detailed presentation of the significance of one 
man’s contributions to important historical movements and to the intel- 
lectual heritage. 


Harmon HAYES 
CHICAGO 


The Agricultural Situation in 1930-31. By the INTERNATIONAL IN- 
STITUTE OF AGRICULTURE. Rome: Treves, Treccani, Tumminelli, 
1932. Pp. viii+426. L. 25. 

This book is an economic commentary on the International Yearbook 
of Agricultural Statistics of the same year. Its six chapters are: “The 
Development of the Agricultural Crisis,” “Notes on Market Conditions,” 
“International Action on Agriculture,” “Government Measures of Farm 
Relief,” “Action by Voluntary Organizations of Producers,’ and “The 
Economic Conditions of Agriculture.’’ Some forty-five countries are dealt 
with in an illuminating and authoritative analysis. Rural sociologists and 
economists especially will find the volume exceedingly useful and the 
notable chapter on agricultural crisis particularly valuable. 


NEWELL L. Sims 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 


Nurses on Horseback. By ERNEST PooLe. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1932. Pp. viii+168. $2.50. 


This book tells a simple and moving tale of Mr. Poole’s observations 
of the Frontier Nursing Service at work in the Kentucky mountains. 
The account, often given by the nurses themselves, contains vivid pic- 
tures of an isolated folk and the work being done among them by nurse- 
midwives in preventing disease and caring for mothers and babies. The 
book has qualities to hold the interest, not only of nurses, but also of 
others, because of its interesting presentation of public-health nursing in 
a pioneer organization. 


ANNE L. AUSTIN 
DETROIT 


The Real Meaning of Social Insurance. By HucH H. WoLFENDEN. 
Toronto: Macmillan Co., 1932. Pp. xiv-+227. $2.00. 


This book is the result of a study made by an independent actuary at 
the request of the Executive Committee of the Canadian Life Insurance 
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Association, which decided to publish the report in book form. The field 
of social insurance demands contributions from the actuary, the industria] 
manager, the social worker, the physician, the economist, and the political 
scientist. When a person from any one of these fields makes a study of the 
subject, we turn eagerly to see what his peculiar contribution to existing 
knowledge is. This is particularly true in the case of the actuary, for we 
recognize the need for sound actuarial bases for advance in insurance 
measures, whether public or private, in the field of accident, health, old 
age, or unemployment. 

This book, however, is not an actuarial study but a survey of previous 
and existing forms of insurance. As a collection into one volume of an 
enormous amount of material on insurance methods in many countries 
the book is valuable. However, its economic, social work, and political 
science approach is naive. For example, in beginning the chapter on 
“The Causes and Extent of Dependency, Poverty, etc.,”’ the author uses 
the old case-counting method of arrival at causes of dependency. The 
economic theory, upon which evaluation of social insurance is based, is 
indicated in this statement: “All forms of social insurance are largely 
incompatible with the spirit of individual freedom, responsibility, and 
initiative which is so largely characteristic of North America.” The chap- 
ters on unemployment insurance schemes, whether dealing with Mr, 
Swope’s scheme or the Wisconsin plan, are uncritical. Even the function 
of social insurance seems unclear, as indicated in such statements as the 
following: 

This removal of unemployment as a major symptom of trade disturbance, 
however, will most certainly not be accomplished by the adoption of merely 
remedial palliatives, such as unemployment insurance, which in their very na- 
tures are a confession that incurable economic ills exist, and which not only fail 
to sound any note of constructive faith and vision but on the contrary empha- 
size at every turn the hopelessness of cure. 


This seems an amazing statement from an insurance actuary. As though 
anyone expected insurance to be a cure! 

The actuarial principles of all forms of so-called social insurance are too 
little understood, and the services of an actuary are so greatly needed that 
one would hope that experts in that field would confine themselves to the 
contributions to the subject which they undoubtedly have to make. 


MOLLIE RAy CARROLL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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International Wage Comparisons. Bulletin No. 22 of the Social Science 
Research Council, June, 1932. Pp. 262. 


This is a report of two international conferences held at Geneva in 1929 and 
1930 to study the data available for international wage comparisons and to 
recommend improved statistical practices for the consideration of the various 
national statistical authorities. The resolutions and “ideal” recommendations 
of the two conferences are reproduced, as well as the reports on wages and hours 
of labor in Canada, France, Germany, Italy, the United Kingdom, and the Unit- 
ed States. The report also contains the memoranda prepared for the conferences 
by the International Labour Office, as well as a specially prepared study of the 
existing wage and cost-of-living statistics in each of these countries, by Mr. 
John Jewkes of the University of Manchester. The most interesting part of the 
volume to the unspecialized student is the Introduction, by Henry Clay, which 
gives a suggestive picture of the entire problem, the inadequacy of the data 
themselves, and of their lack of comparability. 

Harry D. GEONSE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Men, Money and Mergers. By GrorcE L. Hoxie. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1932. Pp. viit+231. $2.00. 


Apologia pro vita sua for privately owned power, by the economist for one of 
the large operating companies. Even the old saw about the “opportunity for 
character building through the struggle of give-and-take” under private owner- 
ship is paraded in the dreary light of 1932. 

Harry D. GIDEONSE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Histoire du Saint-Simonisme (1825-1864). By SEBASTIEN CHARLETY. 
Paris: Paul Hartmann, 1931. Pp. 386. 


This is a beautiful new edition of a standard history that has long been out 
of print. The author, now Rector of the University of Paris, has made few alter- 
ations in the text, but the Bibliography has become a desirable addition for any 
library interested in the subject. The present edition contains a number of 
handsome illustrations. 

Harry D. GIDEONSE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Philosophies of Beauty. By E. F. Carritt. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1931. Pp. xxix+334. $4.25. | 


Mr. E. F. Carritt, the learned Oxford scholar, author of The Theory of Beauty, 
has given us a much-needed selection of readings in aesthetic theory from 
seventy-four authors, ranging from Xenophon and Plato to Gentile and Robert 
Bridges of our own time. The discontinuity due to the nature of the book 
precludes the possibility of interesting the general reader. It would seem that 
the book is primarily intended for students of philosophy with an interest in 
aesthetics, but who have not the time to go directly to the authors. It will un- 
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doubtedly give them a more useful knowledge of the development of the philos. 
ophy of beauty than an ordinary history of the subject. The book can be 
cially recommended to those who are interested in determining how much—or 
how little—of permanent value has been contributed to an understanding of 
beauty by philosophic discussion. 
HERBERT S. LANGFELD 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


What Is Beauty? By E. F. Carritt. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1932. Pp. 111. $1.50. 


In simple language and with many examples to illustrate his points, Mr, 
Carritt discusses some of the most fundamental philosophical problems of 
beauty, such as the universality of the aesthetic judgment, the relation of 
beauty to the true and the good, and the manner in which the experience of 
beauty, which is purely subjective, may have reality. The final chapters are 
devoted to an explanation of form and meaning, and to the way in which artists’ 
works express human feelings. 

HERBERT S. LANGFELD 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


The Psychology of Children’s Drawings. By HELGA ENG. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1931. Pp. viii+223. $3.75. 


The drawings of little children have long been of interest to the student of 
psychology. Many authors have written about them, but some have had in- 
sufficient evidence for the conclusions they have drawn. This book by Helga 
Eng is of great value. She has quoted from and interpreted the work of other 
authors with unusually sound judgment. This judgment has been formed after 
a complete survey of what has been done in the field and after daily observations 
of a little niece whose drawings are reproduced in the book. 

Jessie Topp 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


God Have Mercy on Me. By the author of No Bed of Roses. New York: 
Macaulay Co., 1931. Pp. 306. $2.00. 


God Have Mercy on Me is a powerful, almost unbelievable story of a prostitute 
who had every possible degrading, humiliating, sordid experience that a “lost 
soul” can have and still retain a mind fertile enough to record her journey 
through Gehenna. She was a “dope fiend”’ of the most pronounced order. She 
contracts syphilis and in a graphic manner tells her story of taking treatment. 
In and out of jail she goes. She takes one “‘dope cure” after another and, strange 
to say, records these events in the most matter-of-fact manner. It is an under- 
world case record par excellence and no sociologist interested in prostitution or 
drug addiction can possibly afford to miss reading it. 

BEN L. REITMAN 
CHICAGO 
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ABSTRACTS 


As announced in the January, 1933, Journal, the American Journal of Sociology 
is renewing its abstracting and bibliographic service which was discontinued with the 
January, 1929, issue, upon the establishment of Social Science Abstracts. This service 
is now resumed pending the re-establishment of Social Science Abstracts upon the modi- 
fied basis recommended by the American Sociological Society and other associations. 
The abstracts in this issue were prepared, under the direction of Clarence Glick and a 
member of the editorial staff, by Jerome A. Connor, Harmon Hayes, A. Lindesmith, 
Margaret L. Plumley, Mary Schauffler, E. A. Shils, C. C. Van Vechten, and Forest 
L. Weller. 

Each abstract is numbered at the end according to the following classification: 


I. Human NATURE AND PERSONALITY 
1. Original Nature and Individual Differences 
2. Attitudes, Sentiments and Motives 
3. Child Study and Adolescence 
4. Personality and Life Organization 
II. Toe FAMILY 
1. Natural History of the Family and the Psychology of Sex 
2. The Historic Family and the Family as an Institution 
3. The Modern Family and Its Problems 
III. PEopLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 
1. Emigration and Immigration 
2. Colonial Problems and Missions 
3. Comparative Studies of Cultural Groups 
IV. Conritict AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 
1. Classes and Class Struggle 
2. Nationalities and Races 
3. Political Parties and Political Doctrines 
4. Religious Denominations and Sects 
V. PopULATION AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 
1. Demography and Population 
. Heredity and Selection 
. Eugenics 
. Human Ecology and Human Geography 
. The Urban Community and the Region 
. The Rural Community 
VI. Cottective BEHAVIOR 
1. The Primary Group 
2. Social Movements: Reforms, Crazes, Revolutions 
3. Leadership 
4. Recreations, Celebrations, Festivals 
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VII. SoctaL ORGANIZATION AND SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
1. Social Origins 
2. Culture Traits, Patterns, Complexes, and Areas 
. Sociology of Religion 
. Sociology of Government: The Courts and Legislation 
. Sociology of Art 
. Sociology of Education 
. Social Change and Social Evolution 
. Group Ideals and Aims 
OCIAL PROBLEMS, SOCIAL PATHOLOGY, AND SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 
. Poverty and Dependency 
. Crime and Delinquency 
. Disease and Sanitary Problems: Public Health 
. Mental Disease, Mental Problems, and Mental Hygiene 
. Social Hygiene 
HEORY AND METHODS 
. Life History, Personal Documents, and Case Study Method 
. Statistical Method 
. Mapping and Graphic Representation 
. Teaching 
. Theoretical and Philosophical Methods 
. Sociological Theory 
. History of Sociology 


I. HUMAN NATURE AND PERSONALITY 


1. ADAMS, SIDNEY. A Study of the Growth of Language between Two and 
Four Years. Journal of Juvenile Research, XV1, No. 4 (October, 1932), 268-77.—The 
object of this investigation was to note changes occurring in the vocal reactions made 
by preschool children during their free play activities. The plan involved a study of 
these changes in relation to each other and to the non-language traits of the developed 
child. A classification was made of each vocalization consisting of a single utterance 
set off logically, or in time, from the rest of the child’s speech. The classes of remarks 
which indicate completeness and socialization increased steadily through the period 
studied. Those which indicate the lowest degrees of socialization and completeness 
showed corresponding decreases. (I, 3).—J. A. C. 
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2. LESTER, O. P. and BARNETTE, W. L. Some Factors Relative to Adjusted 
and Unadjusted Personalities. Jour. Juv. Research, XVI, No. 4 (October, 1932), 
319-25.—Ninety-five Freshmen women were given Thurstone’s Personality Schedule. 
The lower quartile of this group represented the unadjusted individuals; the upper 
quartile represented the adjusted individuals. The data showed a higher intelligence 
score for the adjusted group, that Jewish students were more neurotic than Gentile, 
that more students in the adjusted group have fathers of professional status, that there 
is no marked tendency for the only child to be adjusted or unadjusted, that more un- 
adjusted students have concentration difficulties, that there are greater antipathies 
toward parents among the unadjusted group, etc. The consistency of the picture por- 
trays an environmental background which may go far toward explaining emotional 
maladjustments. (I, 4).—J. A. C. 


3. NICEFORO, ALFREDO. Le langage du bas-peuple et le moi inférieur des 
individus et des sociétés [The Speech of the Rabble, and the Lower Self of Individuals 
and of Societies]. Revue de l’Institute de Sociologie, XII, No. 3 (July-September, 
1932), 499-538.—In case of blocked instincts and desires, the self may elaborate 
diverted satisfactions or “auto-consolations,” a general form being the development of 
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insensibility. Crime and suicide are the two supreme forms of liberation. The analysis 
of literary and autobiographical documents, great philosophical systems, questionnaires, 
and interviews with a large number of subjects may serve as means of identifying the 
different modes of “‘auto-consolation.” The person performing “equivalences” and 
“auto-consolations” is almost never aware of the mechanism. Societies, too, resort to 
such defenses—myths, fables—particularly when their ideals fail to be ized. 
Obscene speech is verbal auto-erotism; in special cases, a verbal sexual attack, or exhibi- 
tionism; in general, a diverted satisfaction of a prohibited act. “Dirty” speech differs 
from erotic s , although subtly related. When continually used, it is based upon an 
u ized regressive sexual impulse or upon hate. “Coarse” speech is likewise a 
verbal discharge of combativeness. The display of obscene, dirty, and coarse language 
is also iconoclasm directed against the standards of a dominant , which the speaker 
rejects. Prohibition of certain words is derived from primitive taboos. (I, 4).—H. H. 


II. THE FAMILY 


4. ROSS, MARY. The Family Bill for Sickness. Survey, LX VIII, No. 17 (Decem- 
ber 1, 1932), 634-36.—The Committee on the Costs of Medical Care collected records 
regarding the cost of illness for a year from 9,000 families scattered through 130 com- 
munities in 17 states. The average family of 4.4 members had 3.8 illnesses each year, 
costing $108.14. The records showed that the need for medical care is the same in all 
income classes, but the amount of care they receive varies according to the ability to 
pay. The poorest families in large cities paid 9 per cent of their income for medical care 
while the well-to-do paid 4 per cent. The risk of illness, like similar risks, calls for the 
application of the principle of insurance. (II, 3).—M. S. 


Iv. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


5. WEEKS, O. D. The Texas Direct Primary System. Southwestern Social Science 
Quarterly, XIII, No. 2 (September, 1932), 95-120.—A study of developments in the 
direct primary system since the passing of the direct primary law in 1905 shows that 
cuales of how the question may be settled by courts, legislative bodies, and state 
party tribunals, practical means of barring Negroes are well understood. Fear of 
Negro participation is not so much a fear of the Negro as of political control which 
might “ exerted over many of them. (IV, 3).—M. L. P. 


V. POPULATION AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 


6. WERVEKE, HANS VAN. Monnaie, lingots, ou marchandises? Les instruments 
d@’échange aux XI®° et XII® siécles. (Coin, Bullion, or Merchandise? Instruments of 
Exchange in the 11th and 12th Centuries]. Annales d’Histoire Economique et Socio- 
logique, IV, No. 17 (September, 1932), 452-68.—It is only as a function of general de- 
velopment that one can grasp the reason for the existence of a particular mode of ex- 
change or of payment. Coined money other than small denominations was used only in 
small quantities during the eleventh century, but there was an increasing use of it in 
the twelfth century as the frequency of large transactions increased. The records of 
the business of ecclesiastical institutions and of the lay nobility, of Flanders and 
Lotharinga, demonstrate this change. (V, 4; VII, 7).—H. H. 


7. DEMANGEON, A. Les conditions géographiques d’une union européenne. 
Fédération européenne ou ententes régionales? [The Geographical Conditions of a 
European Union. Shall It Be a European Federation, or a Series of Regional Under- 
standings?] Amn. d’Hist. Econ. et Soc., IV, No. 17 (September, 1932), 433-51.—The 
only feasible way of attaining an economic unification of Europe is by gradual approach 
through a series of regional understandings between nations which already are neighbors 
and live in similar social conditions. Such unification is desirable since the réle of 
Europe in production and world-trade is diminishing. Nationalistic sentiment, how- 
ever, often rejects economically advantageous measures of co-operation. Great Britain 
tends to prefer imperial to European federation. Nations with well-established diversi- 
fied economies (e.g., France) do not see any advantage in adopting a specialized réle in 
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an international economy. After all, diversified economies may be preferable to nati 
specialization. A number of regional agreements have been attempted. The D 
union — to have the best-defined outlines and firmest historical basis. (V, 5; IV, 
2; VII, 7).—H. H. 


8. BAUER-MENGELBERG, K. Der Bauer [The Peasant]. Kdlner Vierteljahes. 
hefte fiir Soziologie, XI, No. 2 (1932), 154-68.—The peasant is a somewhat 
phenomenon in capitalistic society because he is at the same time owner and worker of 
the land, and because his behavior is not motivated by desire for economic success, The 
ideas of advertising and competition are foreign to him because he produces common 
necessities. The peasant does not regard his work as something evil or to be avoided but 
as an integral part of his life. He is neither a capitalistic enterpriser nor a proletarian, 
He has no class consciousness since his relations are mostly with members of his family, 
He is politically conservative and is revolutionary only when his possession of the soil is 
threatened. (V, 6).—E. A. S. 


VI. COLLECTIVE BEHAVIOR 


9. SOLMS, MAX GRAF ZU. Eliten [Elites]. Kélner Vierteljahrsh. f. Soziol., XI, 
No. 2 (1932), 182-93.—Elites are distinguished in one way by their relatively small 
number of members. They are further to be distinguished from economic classes since 
they come from all classes; and from status groups (stdnde) since they are not distin- 
guishable on the basis of certain mannerisms, customs, or forms of dress, nor do they 
have any legal-official recognition. They are marked by their attitude which is that of 
one removed from the pettinesses of everyday life. Elites are the bearers of new ideas, 
which the outside world has not yet accepted. The members of the élite are marked by 
their agreement in disagreeing with conventional attitudes. Pareto’s idea of élite is too 
wide, since it includes not only these ideological élites based on a characterological 
selection but also political-social classes. (VI, 3).—E. A. S. 


10. LATTEN, WILLY. Gruppenleben in einem. Ferienlager [Group Life in a Vaca- 
tion Resort]. Kdélner Vierteljahrsh. f. Soziol., XI, No. 2 (1932), 194-209.—The German 
Canoe Association has its vacation resort along the Rugen. It is made up entirely of 
city-dwellers from all classes save the proletariat, with the petit and middle bourgeoisie 
especially well represented. The study of this settlement 2 saat that even with a com- 
mon spatial basis and isolation from other groups a closely knit community cannot be 
created because a common purpose is lacking. (VI, 4).—E£. A. S 


VII. SOCIAL ORGANIZATION AND SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


11. WARNOTTE, DANIEL. Examen sociologique de la constitution soviétique 
[A Sociological Consideration of the Soviet Constitution]. Rev. de l’Inst. de Soc., XU, 
No. 3 (July-September, 1932), 453-08.—The Soviet state is to be classed as dynamic, 
in contrast to the static occidental states, which protect, but do not command, indi- 
vidual citizens’ activities. The principles of administration in a dynamic régime undergo 
change, only the goal remaining constant. Such a régime requires (1) violent constraint, 
usually involving systematic espionage, terror, and cruelty, and (2) mystical exalta- 
tion, created and maintained by propaganda, instruction, and party discipline. The 
Soviet organization has deliberately pushed to the extreme all known methods of 
coercion. Religious aspects are clearly recognizable in Russian communism. The young 
feel that they are playing a decisive réle in the construction of a new era. The financing 
of the first five-year plan involved the capitalization of the surplus-value of current 
labor; for this, it was necessary that the population should labor largely on credit, for 
the sake of returns to future generations. “Socialistic emulation” has produced in the 
popular mind a new attitude toward labor—as glorious, heroic. Rationalization and 
standardization prevail in the new industrialism, with resulting tendencies to establish 
a single standard of consumption and uniformity of tastes. The Russian collectivity s, 
under terrific tension, devoting all its energies to the construction of the future society. 
(VII, 4; IV, 1; IV, 2; VI, 2; VII, 8).—H. H. 
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12. LABRIOLA, ARTURO. Le probléme de la théorie des crises [The Problem of 
the Theory of Crises]. Rev. de l’Inst. de Soc., XII, No. 3, (July-September, 1932) 433- 
51.—Economists’ theories of crises are very unsatisfactory because they strive to give 
the explanation wholly in economic terms. Mitchell’s theory of business cycles breaks 
an his own recognition that cycles differ in critical respects; for the notion of 
“cycle” is a notion of determinate phases. There only remains, after Mitchell’s ad- 
mission, the historical fact, and we are out of the domain of statistics and economics. 
The causes of crises are extra-economic, or in the interaction between economic and 
non-economic facts: acts of governments, parties, classes; wars, revolutions, discoveries, 
and inventions. Hence the unfitness of purely economic theories of crises. We can 
catalogue, but not formulate, the causes of all crises. The es may seek to discrimi- 
nate the constellation of conditions of particular crises. (VII, 7).—H. H. 


VIII. SOCIAL PROBLEMS, SOCIAL PATHOLOGY, AND 
SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 


13. CLAGUE, EWAN. When Relief Stops What Do They Eat? Survey, LXVIII, 
No. 16 (November 15, 1932), 583-85.—This study was made of a sampling of four 
hundred families from the fifty-two thousand to whom Philadelphia stopped 
giving relief. They did not starve outright, due to the kindness of neighbors, relatives, 
and fellow-sufferers. Insufficiency and lack of proper variety is very definitely under- 
mining the health of these sufferers, especially the children. (VIII, 1).—F. L. W. 


14. RACINE, AIMEE. Les conditions économiques de la famille comme facteur 
de la delinquence juvénile [Economic Condition of the Family as a Factor of Juvenile 
Delinquency]. Rev. de l’Inst. de Soc., XII, No. 3 ge sey 1932), 539-63.— 
The families of 300 juvenile delinquents in Brussels were classified into five economic 
classes: indigence, poverty, mediocrity, ease, and riches. Forty per cent of the families 
were in the two lowest classes, 49 per cent in the central class, and 11 per cent in the two 
upper classes. Occupation of the father of the delinquent was “laborer” in 66 per cent 
di the cases, while, in the whole active male population of the district, only 43 per cent 
were “laborers.” Of the mothers, 38 per cent were employed outside the home. Poverty 
as a factor of delinquency, however, is poverty relative to the possessions of others in 
the environment and to one’s past situation; the character of an economic condition 
must be judged from the point of view of him who experiences it; rapid economic change 
in either direction can dake the moral equilibrium of individual and of society; eco- 
nomic conditions must not, as a rule, be viewed as operating alone. They are rarely the 
direct and immediate cause of delinquency; but they play a preponderant réle in 
creating the other circumstances favorable to its development. (VIII, 2).—H. H. 


15. THOMAS, CORONAL. A Comparison of Interests of Delinquent and Non- 
delinquent boys. Jour. Juv. Research, XVI, No. 4 (October, 1932), 310-18.—A delin- 
quent group of ror boys and a non-delinquent group of 154 boys were used to discover 
the impression crime news had on the minds of the youth of Detroit. Sports proved 
more interesting than crime news in 22 per cent of the delinquent group and in ro per 
cent of the non-delinquent group. In both groups crime pictures ranked first in interest. 
(VIII, 2; 1, 3).—J. A. C. 


16. BATES, SANFORD. Have Our Prisons Failed? Journal of Criminal Law and 
Criminology, XXIII, No. 4 (November-December, 1932), 562-74.—A prison must be 
judged in terms of the function it is designed to accomplish. The prison today, how- 
ever, is having new demands put upon it, and, in the light of this, change seems desir- 
able. It may be shown that the highest percentage of success is among the “graduates” 
wi omer ae have the least aspect of punishment in their curriculum. 

»2).—C.C.V. 


17. EMERSON, HAVEN. Medical Care for All of Us. Survey, LXVIII, No. 17 
(December 1, 1932), 629-33.—A review of the volume including the recommendations 
made by the Committee on the Costs of Medical Care shows that, among other things, 
the committee recommends that medical service be furnished by a group of physicians, 
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dentists, nurses, and other associated personnel organized around a hospital; that public 
health service be made available to all le; and that costs be met through group 
payment, such as insurance or taxation. It ae advocates that medicine should be con- 
sidered a social as well as a biological science. A minority report dissents from the 

medical service center and upholds the private fool physician. (VIII, 3),— 


18. FENTON, NORMAN. The Pacific Colony Plan. Jour. Juv. Research, XVI, 
No. 4 (October, 1932), 298-303.—The three main purposes of the modern institution 
for mental defectives are: (1) to provide custodial and hospital care for the helpless and 
ill; (2) to develop a var ag | life within the institution for those who are able to 
work, yet lack the capacity to live adequate lives in the community on their own r. 
sponsibility; (3) to train high-grade defectives for placement in the outside world, 

VIII, 4; I, 3).—J. A. C. 


19. EMERY, E. VAN NORMAN. The Integration of the Erotic Component in 
Man. Family, XIII, No. 8 (December, 1932), 255-66.—The problems which sex and 
the love life present to the individual may be traced in the development of the child’s 
sensory experiences. These present two divergent patterns: the erotic patterns of child 
behavior and the development of his love life. Both originate as 2 result of pleasurable 
sensory stimulation very early in life but separate early and develop as isolated develop. 
mental trends. (VIII, 4; I, 4).—M. S. 


20. BOETERS, DR. Unzucht mit Kindern [Fornication with Children]. Archiv. Jin 
Kriminologie, XCI, Nos. 1 and 2 (July-August, 1932), 61-67.—A sex offender 
young girls insists on castration as a remedy, which proves effective. (VIII, 4).—A. L, 


21. ROWE, E. C. The Biological and Social Background of a Tantrum Case. Men- 
tal Hygiene, XVI, No. 4 (October, 1932), 610-23.—A study of children in a large private 
vane has given support to the following hypotheses with reference to tantrums: 

1) that, 


as a result of differences in original nature, there are great individual differences 
in the ease with which the tantrum pattern is acquired ; (2) that, other things being 
equal, the cases that acquire the pattern most easily are the most difficult to “cure”; 
and (3) that, therefore, both avoidance and cure are always individual problems, involv- 
- ae eed “experience” but biological background as well. (VIII, 4; I, 2; I, 4).— 


22. THOM, DOUGLAS A. Mental Hygiene and the Depression. Mental Hygiene, 
XVI, No. 4 (October, 1932), 564-76.—The effect of the widespread attitude of pessi- 
mism caused by the depression has been more serious for the large mass of the normal 
population than for borderline cases. (VIII, 4).—M. L. P. 


23. WINSTON, ELLEN BLACK. Age, A Factor in the Increase of Mental Disease. 
Mental Hygiene, XVI, No. 4 (October, 1932), 650-52.—If all other conditions should 
remain the same during the next fifty years, on the basis of age distribution of the 
population alone, there would be an increase of from 6 to 7 per cent in the rate of first 
admissions to hospitals for mental disease, due to the gradual and inevitable increasing 
of the population in the upper age groups. Even if preventive measures do gain such 
headway as materially to reduce the incidence of mental diseases, the effect of the older 
population will still be exerted in the direction of maintaining a higher rate of mental 
disease than would be true of a population with a greater concentration in the younger 
age groups. (VIII, 4).—M. L. P. 


IX. THEORY AND METHODS 


24. PLENGE, JOHANN. Die Philosophie des ‘‘Wir’” als Tiefenbegrundung der 
Soziologie [The Philosophy of the ‘‘Inner Community” as the Foundation of Sociology]. 
Kélner Vierteljahrsh. f. Sociol., XI, No. 2 (1932), 135-38.—The fundamental social 
unit is the “inner community” (‘“we’’); only on the basis of this sociological conception 
can the philosophy of technique, economics, law, group life, language, etc., be orgal- 
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ized. An implication of this ee of the group is that man is by nature organizable 
and an organizer. (IX, 5).—Z£. A. S. ee 


25. LORKE, MARGARETA. Der Begriff des Typus in der soziologischen Wirts- 
lichkeitsforschung [The Concept of Type in the Investigation of Social Reality]. Kélner 
Viertdjahrsh. f. Sociol., XI, No. 2 (1932), 210-15.—Neither the quantitative behavior- 
istic methods of American sociology nor the intuitive me ds of certain German 
schools of sociology are adequate in their conception of type. First, a certain selection 
is to be assumed and this varies with the total number of cases, the degree of differentia- 
tion within the totality, and the quality of the material under consideration. The 
statistical type is only a means to an end—it tells us nothing of the inner cohesion or 
motives underlying social phenomena. Max Weber’s “‘ideal ‘ype’ is more suitable for 
this purpose, but it must always be remembered that it is an abstraction from reality. 
It has taken what is essential and common among individual phenomena. There can be 
no typical concrete construction which will present reality in all its manifoldness. There 
is thing of the absolute in “types.” They are merely selections made from a certain 
point of view with certain heuristic ends. (IX, 5).—E. A. S. 


26. LYSEN, A. Anorganisches und Organisches in den sozialen Erscheinungen 
[Inorganic and Organic Forms of Social Phenomena]. Kélner Vierteljahrsh. f. Soziol., 
XI, No. 2 (1932), 139-53.-—Sociology must formulate its conceptions in measurable 
units. A classification of social phenomena may be made on the basis of the positive 
or negative character of relationships and the qualitative equality or ae of the 
objects in the relationships. Thus we may identify: (1) positive-qualitatively equal 
objects (inorganic)—e.g., instinctive, biological, or mechanical social phenomena where- 
by individuals are unconsciously brought together or made uniform; (2) negative- 

itatively equal objects (inorganic)—e.g., relationships of dissociation such as war, 
pom struggle, strike, etc.; (3) positive-qualitatively unequal objects (organic)—e.g., 
common consciousness, feeling of community; (4) negative-qualitatively unequal ob 
jects (organic)—e.g., subordination, all phenomena of differentiation to which partici- 
pants voluntarily or consciously agree, leadership, etc. Most sociologists have at- 
tributed too little importance to the inorganic phenomena as social facts and, due to the 
mask of rationalization, have mistaken inorganic for organic phenomena. These facts 
> ay’ +e intertwined and there is no temporal priority in their succession. (IX, 
6).—E. A. S. 
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For the Summer Quarter, 1933~ 


ATTEND THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
VISIT THE CENTURY OF PROGRESS EXPOSITION 


The University regards the Exposition as a significant part of the educational ppp 
Chicago offers to those who come to the University for work during the summer 
shaping its schedule has taken full advantage of the educational facilities of the E re a] 
The Exposition grounds are only a ten-minute ride from the University campus, 


The University Program 


The University offers a choice of work in the Divisions of the Biological Sciences 
Humanities, the Physical Sciences, and the Social Sciences, and in the Professional Sch 
the School of Business, the Divinity School, the School of Education, the Law Schodl ty. 
School of Medicine, the School of Social Service Administration, and the Graduate Lite 
School. 


Courses on the New Plan 
Six courses on the New College Plan, given by members of the Faculty closely assoiajt 
with the organization of the Plan, will be offered for administrative officers and instr 

in colleges and secondary schools. 


Special Lectures 


Throughout the Summer a series of lectures by Faculty members and visiting sd 
will be presented. Topics range from ‘‘Current Trends in Business’’ to “Public Opiniagy 
International Affairs.” 


Conferences 
There will be conferences on permanent readjustments in higher education, the adm 
tration and supervision of public schools, the reconstruction of business education ing 
ondary schools, county welfare organization, public opinion in international affairs, aig) 
other topics. 


Low Transportation Rates 


Because of the Exposition, unusually attractive railroad and bus rates to Chicagowi 
available for Summer Quarter students. For details, consult your local ticket agents 


SUMMER QUARTER DATES 
First TERM, JUNE 20-Juty 21 Seconp Term, 24—-Aucust 25 


For the Summer Quarter Announcements, containing complete details regarding admis 
courses, housing, expenses, and other information, address 


DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
Box 71-A 
Tue University or Cuicaco 
Cuicaco, 
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